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PREFACE. 


The Eighth Annual Conference of Charities and Correction— 
an organization consisting of delegates from States, representa- 
tives of municipal, local and private charities,’and members of the 
American Social Science Association, interested in charitable 


work—met in Boston, July 25-30, 1881. Not only were the 


various State Boards of Charities represented, but a large number 
of States having no such Boards were represented by delegates 
appointed by their respective Governors. Officials from public 
and private Institutions, and the Charity Organization Societies of 
cities were in attendance, and many private citizens interested in 
charity. 

Preparations are already making for a still larger gathering at 
the meeting of next year. It will be held at Madison, Wis., the 
second or third week in July, 1882, and will be continued four or 
five days. The names of the Standing Committees, who have in 
charge comprehensive Reports and special Papers upon the topics 
submitted to their consideration, will be found on page xxix of this 
volume. The President for 1881-2 is Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, 
of Fort Howard, Wis. Members of Boards of State Charities 
and Prison Commissions are ex officio members of the Conference, 
and so, too, are all persons officially connected with the manage- 
ment of charitable, reformatory or penal establishments. In 
addition, all persons interested in such institutions are cordially 
invited to be present. It has become customary for the Gov- 
ernors of States to appoint such representatives as they specially 
desire to have in attendance, and it is hoped that next year every 
State will send such delegates, and that the Dominion of Canada 
will be fully represented. 

The Papers and Reports prepared for the Boston Conference are 
here printed in full, except a few not received in time. The order 
of printing is not the same as that of reading, in all cases, and 
the discussion, though more accurately reported than at any pre- 
vious Conference, is not always given in full. Copies of these 
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Conference Proceedings may be ordered of any member of the 
Publication Committee, and particularly of Henry C. Prentiss, 
M. D., State House, Boston, Mass. <A copy will be sent to each 
member of the American Social Science Association, and will take 
the place of a number of the ‘*Journal of Social Science.” No 
copies remain of the Proceedings of the Conference of 1876, and 
but few of the Proceedings of 1877, 1878, or 1880. The price of 
each previous year’s Proceedings is $1; except for 1880, of 
which the price is $1.50. The price of the Proceedings of the 
Conference of 1881 is, for single copies, $1.25; ten copies, $10; 
25 copies, $15; 50 copies, $28; and any greater number at that 
rate. ‘To subscribers there will be a discount from these rates. 


Nore — The order of printing in this volume is, first, to give the minutes 
or Business of the Conference, including votes passed, and reports of busi- 
ness committees, remarks on deceased members, etc., in the first part of the 
volume, paged from viito xlvi in Roman numerals; second, to give the 
addresses, papers, reports of a general character, and the general debates in 


the rest of the volume, paged from 1 to 330 in Arabic numerals. A table of 
errata will be found on page xlv. 
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BUSINESS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


FIRST DAY’S SESSION. 

The Eighth Annual Conference of Charities and Correction met 
in the hall of the House of Representatives, at the State House, 
in Boston, Massachusetts, Monday, June 25, 1881, and was called 
to order at 10, A. M., by the President, F. B. Sanborn, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

On the motion of General Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, it was voted 
that a committee be appointed to select the place for the next 
Conference, and to report a list of officers. 

On motion of Judge Robinson, of Illinois, it was voted that the 
committee be appointed by the Chair; and the President appointed 
as this committee : 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, 

Prof. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin, 

Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, 
Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, 

Hon. W. P. Letchworth, of New York. 

The President requested all members of the Conference to 
present their credentials to the Secretaries,—Prof. Wright and Rev. 
J. L. Milligan,—by whom the roll was made up as follows, with the 
addition of names presented later in the sessions. 


LIST OF DELEGATES AND MEMBERS PRESENT. 


MAINE. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Rev. J. K. Mason, D.D., official Del. of State-|/Hon. John D, Long, Governor. 
Mrs. 8. W. Devoll, M.D., official Del. of State. Hon. George Heywood, Councillor. 
Hon. M. J. Flatley, “ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Mrs. W m. Claflin, official State Del., Newton. 

J.P. Bancroft, M.D., Asylum for the Insane, M = Ave ded Durant, official State Delegate, 

Concord, rt Treat Paine. . official State Dele- 

VERMONT. wo S aerathy aine, Jr., official State Dele 

8. J. Allen, M.D., Supervisor of the Insane. C.J. Prescott, official State Delegate, Boston. 
Mrs. C. E. Miner, Secretary of Home for|Dr. Pliny Earle, official State Delegate, 

Destitute Children, Burlington. Northampton. 
O. W. Phelps, M.D., Vermont Insane Asylum, Hamilton Andrews Hill, official State Dele- 

Brattleborough. gate, Boston. 

Col. Julius J. Estey, Trustee, Vermont Re- Miss G.A.Boutwell, official State Del., Groton, 
form School, Brattleborough. C. G. Fall, official State Deiegate, Malden. 
Mrs. W. G. Fairbank, Matron of the State/Ezra Parmenter, M.D., Board of Health, 

Reform School, Vergennes. Lunacy and Charity, East Cambridge. 
W. P. Rice, Warden of the State Prison,Charles F. Donnelly. Board of Health, Lu- 
Windsor. nacy and Charity, Boston. 
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George P. Carter, Board of Health, Lunacy|Hon. Thomas Parsons, Board of Commission 
and Charity, Cambridge. of Prisons, Brookline. 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, Board of Health, gu- William Roberts, Board of Commission of 
nacy and Charity, Springfield. Prisons, Waltham, 

H. B. Wheelwright, Sup’t of Outdoor Poor, Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, Board of Commission 

8. C. Wrightington, Sup’t of Indoor Poor. of Prisons, Boston. 

F. B. Sanborn, Inspector of Charities. W.F. Spaulding, Secretary Board of Com- 

Dr. H. P. Walcott, Health Officer. mission of Prisons, Cambridge. 

James Sturgis, Trustee of Danvers State Mrs. James T. Fields,Asso. Charities, Boston. 
Lunatic Hospital. Mrs. James Lodge, Asso. Charities, Boston, 
Daniel 8S. Richardson, Trustee of Danvers George Abbot James, Manager of Provident 

State Lunatic Hospital. Wood Yard, Boston. 

Charles P. Preston, Trustee of Danvers State C. P. Putnam, M.D., Infant Asylum, Boston, 

Lunatic Hospital. James P. Putnam, M.D., Pathologist, Dan- 
William B. Goldsmith, M.D., Superintendent vers Hospital. 

Danvers State Lunatic Hospital. Lucy E. Sewall, M.D., Physician of N. E. 
Henry R. Stedman, M.D., Assistant Phy- Hospital for Women and Children. 

sician, Danvers Hospital. Helen Morton, M.D., Physician of N. E. Hos- 
J. P. Brown, M.D., Superintendent of Taun- pital for Women and Children. 

ton State Lunatic Asylum. Rev. Horatio Wood, People’s Club, Lowell. 
8. M. Smith, Trustee of State Lunatic Hospi- George G. Tarbell, M.D., Superintendent of 

tal, Northampton. Idiot School, Boston. 

Theodore W. Fisher, M.D., Superintendent Rev. William Bradley, President of Union 
of Boston Lunatic Hospital. for Christian Work, Jamaica Plain. 

Albert T. Whiting, President Board of Direc- Mrs. E. G. Bradley, Secretary of Union for 
tors of Public institutions of Boston. Christian Work, Jamaica Plain. 

Austin Bigelow, Director of Public Institu-' Mrs. Anna B. Frothingham, Union for Chris- 
tions, Boston. tian Work, Jamaica Plain. 

Charles Hayden, Director of Public Institu- Rev. H, C. Duganne, Asso, Charities, Lowell. 
tions, Boston. Mrs. H. C, Duganne, City Missionary Chari- 

Joshua E, Crane, Trustee of State Work- ty of Lowell. 

house, Bridgewater. Sarah M. Crawford, M.D., Assistant State 
N. Leonard, Jr., Superintendent of State Physician to out-door poor. 

Workhouse, Bridgewater. C, E. Blood, Chairman of Overseers of Poor, 
Mrs. Leonard, Matron of State Workhouse, Ware. 

Bridgewater. Helen M. Hunt, Association of Lowell. 

N. Porter Brown, Superintendent of State Miss L. M. Clark, Charity Association. 

Industrial School, Lancaster. Frederick A. Burt, Agent of Board of Over- 
Mrs. George W. Hammond, Trustee of State seers of Poor, Springfield. 

Almshouse, Tewksbury. J. H. Lewis, Visitor of Board of Health, &c. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Cainbridge. Henry C. Prentiss, M.D., Statistical Clerk of 
Daniel Russell, State Agent for Discharged Board of H. L. and C, 

Prisoners. Charles M. Hanson, Indoor Poor Departm’t. 
Miss Elizabeth Clapp, Matron of the Massa- Eliza M. Mosher, M.1)., Superintendent of 

chusetts Infant Asylum. Women’s Prison, Sherborn. 

George 8. Hale, Trustee of the Massachu-|Jno. B. Bettis, Overseers of Poor, Salem. 
setts General Hospital. Benj. Buffinton,Overseers of Poor, Fall River. 
C. Augusta Pope, M. D., Physician to N. E. Rev. Henry F. Jenks, Secretary of Boston 

Hospital Dispensary, Boston. Lying-In Hospital. 

Emma L. Call, M. D., Physician to N. E..Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, New England Hos- 

Hospital Dispensary, Boston. vital for Women and Children, Boston. 
Emily F. Pope, M.D., Trustee of State Alms-| Miss Chevaillier, Delegate from National As- 

house, be atehmang = | sociation for the Protection of the Insane 
W. H. Lathrop, M.D., Resident Physician of and the Prevention of Insanity, Boston. 

State Almshouse, Tewksbury. Mrs. 8. Dick, 25 Emerson St., Bosten. 

Dana Holden, Overseer of the Poor, Malden.| Rev. A. D. Mayo, Boston. 

H. M. Hartshorn, Overseer of the Poor, Mal-' Rev. Joseph Jenks, Chaplain of State Work 
den. House, Bridgewater. 

Thomas C, Amory. Overseer of the Poor, Mrs. Mary R. Charpiot, Matron of a Home, 

Boston, Boston, 

Thomas F. Ring, Overseers of the Poor, Edward Cowles, M.D.,Sup’t McLean Asylum, 

Boston. L. H. Briggs, Agent of Roxbury Charitable 
Miss E. C. Putnam, Trustee of the State Pri-- Society. 

mary and Reform Schools. W. W. Swan, Trustee, Massachusetts School 
Mrs. Anne Bb. Richardson, Trustee of the, for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth. 

State Primary and Reform Schools. M. Anagnos, Sup’t Perkins Asylum and Mas- 
Gardner Tufts, Superintendent of the State sachusetts Inst. for Blind. 

Primary School. ; \Mrs. Anagnos, South Boston. 

Ira Russell, M.D., Superintendent of a Pri-| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Boston. 

vate Asylum, Winchendon, Mrs. Adelaide F. Calkins, Springfield. 
Walter Channing, M.D., Superintendent of a Mrs. Hixon, Springfield. 

Private Asylum at Brookline. \Charles H. Waters, Groton. 

Nathan Allen, M.D., Vice-President of the! Miss J. Collins, Boftin’s Bower, Boston. 

Association for Protection of the Insane. |Miss Lucia M. Hall, M.D., Physician Sher- 
Edwin Mead, M.D., Superintendent of a Pri- born Reformatory Prison for Women. 

vate Asylum, Boston. Miss Susan P. Harold, Chaplain Sherborn 

Reformatory Prison for Women, 
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Rev. 8. Hopkins Emery, Secretary and Sup’t 
of the Associated Charities, Taunton. 

Miss Mary FE. Elliott, President Relief Corps, 
Somerville. 

Miss Z. D. Smith, Register of the Associated 
Charities, Boston, 

Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Association 
for Advancement of Women, Boston. 

Miss Grace Wolcott, Social Science Associa 
tion, Boston. 

Eber R. Butler, Manager of Warren Street 

Chapel, Boston. 

Aver, Boston Port and Seamen's Aid Soc. 
H. Baldwin, President of the 

Young Men’s Christian Union, 

Mrs. G. W. Bean, Ladies’ Relief Corps, Som 
erville. 

Mrs. Lucy M. Giles, Ladies’ Relief Corps, 
Somerville. 

Mrs. M. A. Hamden, Ladies’ Relief Corps, 
Somerville. 

Rev. F. W. Holland, City Chaplain, Cam- 
bridge. 

Edward Winslow, Gen. 
Society, Boston. 

Miss H. Willey, Associated Charities, Boston 

Mrs. M. B. Cordeiro, Asso. Charities, Boston. 

Dr. Alden T. Keen, Cambridge. 

Miss H. B. Rogers, Principal of Clarke Lnsti- 
tution for the Deaf, Northampton, 

Miss Emma Cary, Boston. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hon, Willis R. Austin, Chairman of Board 
of State Charities. 

George E. Howe, Superintendent of State 
Retorm School, Meriden, 

Rev. Charles H. Bond, Superintendent State 
Industrial Schocl, Middletown. 

Mrs. Charles H. Bond, State 
School, Middletown, 

Mrs. Virginia F. Smith, 
Hartford. 

Miss Griswold, Hartford. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

J. M. Pendleton, Member of Board of 
Charities, 
L. B. Smith, 
Charities. 
Rey. Mareus Ames, Chaplain of 

Institutions at Cranston. 


NEW YORK. 

Hon. W. P. Letchworth, President of 
of State Charities. 

C. 8. Hovt, M.D., Secretary of Board. 

Mrs. ©, R. Lowell, Member of Board, 

James Knight, M.D., Surgeon of the Hospital 
for Ruptured and Crippled, New York City. 

H. B. Wilbur, M.D., Superintendent of State 
Asylum for Idiots, Syracuse. 

Mrs. Asa D. Lord, New York State Institu- 
tion for the Blind, Batavia. 

Seth Low, Charity Organization, Brooklyn. 

T. Guilford Smith, Charity Organization, 
Buffalo. 

J.G. Munro, Charity Organization, Buffalo. 

Henry E. Pellew, Vice-President of New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. 

Dr. David Rogers, Superintendent of 
Queens County Insane Asylum. 

H.C, Jackson, Secretary of Commissioners 
of Emigration. 
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Albert D. Fuller, Superintendent of Albany 
Orphan Asylum 7 

Rev. H, Loomis, Jr., of the proposed Hudson 
River Industrial Schools for Girls. 

Miss Dora B. Robinson, Secretary Local 
Visiting Committee, Kings County L. B. 
of Charities ; Secretary Bureau of Charities, 
308 Greene Ave., Brooklyn. 

W. Jenkins, N. Y. Inst. for Deaf and Dumb. 

Wim. Blake, Sup't Outdoor Poor, N, Y. City, 

William Donnelly,Agent Emigration Bureau, 
New York City. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Meyrick, State Delegate 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hon. Richard Vaux, President Board of In- 
spectors Eastern State Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia, official State Delegate. ' 

tev. J Milligan, official State Delegate, 
Chaplain of Western State Penitentiary, 
President of Allegheny County Prison So- 
eety , 

Diller Luther 
of State 

Rev. E. R Agent Pittsburg Poor 
Association, and Delegate from Allegheny 
Prison Society. 

Miss Margaret A. Cleaves, M.D 
tic Asylum, Harrisburg. 

Hon. Oliver Evans, official State Delegate, 
Philadelphia, 

Joseph G. Rosengarten, State official Dele- 
gate: also, Delegate of Prison Society. 

Dr Charles E. Cadwalader, Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity, Prison So- 
ciety, and House of Refuge. 

Charles D. Kellogg, Secretary of Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity. 

Thomas ©. Hand, Jr., Philadelphia Society 

ganizing Charity. 
Susan I. Lesley, Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity. 

William H. Parmenter, Superintendent 13th 
and i4th Wards, 730 Creen Philadel- 
phia. 

Albert B. Williams, Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity 

Frederic Collins, official State Delegate, 

Miss Susan M. Hallowell, Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity 

Cornelia Hancock, Superintendent 6th Ward, 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, Philadelphia, 654 Race street. 

Rev. F. ¢ ‘earson, Superintendent of Poor, 
27th Ward, Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity. 

Harold Goodwin, Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity. 

Charles J. Harrah, Pennsylvania Society to 
Protect Children from Cruelty, Philadel- 
phia 

Lucius H, Warren, Pennsylvania Society to 
Protect Children from Cruelty, Philadel- 
phia 

Benjamin J. Crew, Secretary Pennsylvania 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, 
Philadelphia. 


A.D. 


M.D., Secretary of the Board 
Charities. 
Donehoo, 


, State Luna- 


St., 


OHIO. 
R. Brinkerhoff, 
Manstield. 
Wm. Howard Neff, Board of State Charities, 
Cincinnati, 


soard of State Charities, 
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Hon. Mills Gardner, Trustee of Ohio Reform! IOWA. 
School, Washington, C. H. F = 
M. D. Follett, official Delegate, Marietta, | Mrs. O. T. Gillett, Iowa City. 
Jacob Cherryholmes, official Delegate, Mil- 
WISCONSIN. 


lersburg. 
Cc. B. Leckweed, President Cleveland Bethel : 

Union. Andrew E. Elmore, President of State Board 
Mrs. C. B. Lockwood, Cleveland. of Charities and Reform, Fort Howard. 
James Kroesen, official Delegate, Columbus. H. H. _ Giles, Member of State Board of 
Mrs. Kroesen, Columbus, Charities and Reform, Madison. 

Rev. Chas. W. Wendté, Associate Charities, Prof. A. O. Wright, Secretary of State Board 

Cincinnati. of Charities and Reform, Madison. 

J. H. Outhwaite, Trustee Children’s Home,|©°l. G. W. Burchard, President of State 

Franklin County, official Delegate. Board of Supervision of Wisconsin Chari- 
Miss A. H. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. table, Penal and Reformatory Institutions. 
Miss Isabel H. Neff, Cincinnati. Dominick Hunt, official Delegate, Fort 
Miss Mary S. Neff, Cincinnati. Howard. | } 

Rev. Lathrop Cooley. Superintendent and ie C. Sawyer, official Delegate, Apple- 

Chaplain of Cleveland Bethel Unio on. 

ee en Sea Union, ane 1.0, Wrist, efficial Delegate, Madiron. 
G. A. Doren, M.D.. Superintendent of School Mrs. H. H. Giles, official Delegate, Madison. 

for Feeble-Minded Youth, Columbus. “e. — P. Hale, official Delegate, Fond 
W. J. Scott, M.D., Consulting Physician to 1 LAC. ; a : 

Charity Hospital, and Mew ber Executive Prof. Chas. H. Haskins, Ex-Member State 


Board of Charities and Corrections, Cleve- _ Board of Charities and Reform. : 
Rey.'l. P. Sawin, official Delegate, Janesville. 


land. 
Rev. H. R. Cooley, Cleveland. 


KENTUCKY. 


Thos. P. Jacob, Vice-President of Board of 
ILLINOIS. House of Refuge, Louisville. 
D. P. Faulds, Manager House of Refuge, 
Louisville. 
P. Caldwell, Superintendent Houses of 
Refuge, Louisville. 


Hon. George 8. Robinson, President of Board 
of State Charities. 
Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Secretary of State 
Board of Public Charities. } 
Mrs. Elizabeth Holt Babbitt, Delegate of| SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Social Science Association, and Industrial ‘ . a / 
School for Girls, Chicago. |Rev. Temple Cutler, Children’s Home, Char- 
Mrs. Helen M. Beveridge, President of Ili- leston. 
nois Industrial School for Girls, Evanston.| 
Phillip G. Gillett, LL.D., Superintendent! CALIFORNIA. 
— — for Deaf and Dumb, Mrs. Lucy N. Brinkerhoff, Santa Barbara. 
Jacksonville. ’ anc r le: 
— Huse, Trustee, State Reform School, | Mrs. C, M. Severance, Los Angeles, 
,outiac, | 


Solon Kendall, Trustee, State Reform School, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Geneseo. Mrs. ©. H. Dall, Vice-President American 
Daniel Goodwin, Jr., Pres. B'd of Trustees,) Social Science Association, Washington. 


Mlinois Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. pon, George A. Caswell, Commissioner of 
Chicago. | Washington Asylum. 
|Mrs. Sara Andrews Spencer, Associated 
| Charities Association. 
MICHIGAN. |Mrs. Maria L, Walling, District of Columbia 
Social Science Association. 
P. B. Loomis, Commissioner of State Board! 
of Charities and Corrections, Jackson. | CANADA. 
W. J. Baxter, Secretary of the Board. | Iw.l ir, 1 4 ' _ 
Levi L. Barbour, President of Detroit Asso-\J- W- Langmuir, Inspector of Asylums, Pris- 
ciation of Charities. ons and Public Charities, Toronto, Ontario. 
W. G. Dewing, Secretary of Children’s 
Home, Kalamazoo. —_ 
Mrs. Jane A. Dewing, Superintendent of 


Children’s Home, Kalamazoo. —_ DELEGATES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Edward Kauter, President of Poor Commis- ‘ 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE INSANE AND 


sion, Detroit. | 
| THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 
| 
M. D. Follett, Marietta, Ohio. 
MINNESOTA. iT. W. Fisher, M.D., Superintendent of Lu- 
| natic Hospital, Boston. 
Dr. W. H. Leonard, State Lunacy Commis-| Miss A. A. Chevaillier, 10 Marble St., Boston. 
sion, Minneapolis. Margaret A. Cleaves, M.D., Physician-in- 
E. W. Chase, Superintendent of Society for, Chief of Female department State Luna- 
Relief of Poor, St. Paul. | tic Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The President then introduced His Excellency Governor Long, 
of Massachusetts, who delivered an Address welcoming the Con- 
ference to Massachusetts. It may be found among the published 
papers of the Conference (pp. 1-4). 

At the conclusion of Governor Long’s address, an invitation was 
extended to all persons present, officially connected with State or 
Municipal Institutions of Charity or Correction, or with private 
charities, and all members of the American Social Science Associ- 
ation, to take part in the proceedings of the Conference. 

On motion of Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Massachusetts, it was 
voted that the Chair appoint the usual Business Committee, and 
at the President’s suggestion the Committee was enlarged from 
three to five members, by the addition of two from the city of 
Boston. The Chair appointed as the Committee : 

Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Massachusetts, 

Dr. Diller Luther, of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. George Abbott James, of Massachusetts, 
Judge George S. Robinson, of Lilinois, 

Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, 

On motion of Judge Robinson, the President was also made a 
member of the committee. 

The President announced that Col. T. W. Higginson, of Cam- 


bridge, a member of the Massachusetts legislature, desired to offer 


his services as guide to any members of the Conference who might 


wish to visit the objects of interests connected with Harvard 
University. 

Col. Hicarnson: I simply wished to suggest that if any of the 
members take such a wide view of penal institutions as to include 
Harvard University, the most important buildings are now open to 
the public, although there is not a student, nor professor to be 
seen. The Agassiz Museum, which is admirably arranged; the 
Peabody Museum, which is very extensive and interesting; the 
Memorial Hall, which is not only the largest academic hall in the 
world, but at once the most beautiful and interesting, are all open. 
If the members would like to visit any of these, it will afford me 
great pleasure to act as escort and guide, if previous notice, can 
be given. 

Announcement was made that reports from the States would be 
called for by subjects, so that each State might be called on several 
times. 
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Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, moved and it was voted, that a 
Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to consider the sub- 
ject of an organ, to serve as the medium of exchange for the Con- 
ference, the Committee to report at its pleasure. The Chair 
appointed : 

Rey. F. H. Wines, of Illinois; Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of 
Pennsylvania; Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Dr. David Rogers, of New York, presented the Preamble and 
Resolutions on Immigration, adopted by the Convention of State 
Superintendents of the Poor, held at Buffalo, N. Y., June 14-16, 
1881, and moved their reference to the Committee on Immigration. 
The Resolutions were read by the Secretary, Rev. J. L. Milligan, 
and referred to said Committee. 

The Business Committee reported the following lists of Boards 
and Commissions, most of which were represented in the Con- 
ference : 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. — THEIR OFFICERS 
AND MEMBERS. 


There are at present in the United States ten State Boards or 


Commissions, charged with the general oversight of charitable work 
in the States where they exist. These Boards, named in the order 
of seniority, are,— 


1. The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, established in 1863; con- 
solidated with the State Board of Health in 1879. 

2. The New York State Board of Charities, established in 1867. 

3. The Ohio Board of State Charities, established in 1867; reorganized in 
1876, and in 1880. 

4. The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, established 
in 1869. 

5. The Pennsylvania Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

6. The Illinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

7. The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, established in 1871. 

8. The Michigan State Board of Corrections and Charities, established in 
1871. 

9. The Connecticut State Board of Charities, established in 1873; reorgan- 
ized in 1881. 

10. The Kansas State Board of Charities, established in 1875. 

A special organization has existed as a State Board in New York since 1847, 
—the Commissioners of Emigration. There is also a State Prison Commis- 
sion in Massachusetts and in Connecticut, and a State Board of Supervision of 
Charitable, Reformatory and Penal Institutions, in Wisconsin. 
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The present officers and members of the State Boards are as follows :— 


MASSACHUSETTS. (Term of Office, Five Years. ) 


Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Chairman ; Charles F. Donnelly, Boston, Secre- 
tary ; Edward Hitchcock, M.D., Amherst; Robert T. Davis, M.D., Fall 
River; John C. Hoadley, Lawrence; Ezra Parmenter, M.D., Cambridge; 


Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, Springfield; Alfred Hosmer, M.D., George P. Carter, 
Cambridge. [Dr. H. B. Wheelwright, Newburyport, Superintendent of Out- 
Door Poor; S. C. Wrightington, Fall River, Superintendent of In-Door 
Poor; F. B. Sanborn, Concord, J/nspector of Charities; H. P. Walcott, 
M.D , Cambridge, Health Officer. These four officers are not members of 
the Board. | 

NEW YORK. (Term of Office, Eight Years.) 

William P. Letchworth, Buffalo, President; John C. Devereux, Utica, 
Vice-President ; Mrs. C. R. Lowell, No. 120 East Thirtieth Street, New 
York; Theodore B. Bronson, No. 20 West Twentieth Street, New York; 
Edward C. Donnelly, Manhattanville, New York; Ripley Ropes, No. 40 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; John H. Van Antwerp, Albany; Miss Sarah 
M. Carpenter, Poughkeepsie; Samuel F. Miller, Franklin, Delaware County ; 
Edward W. Foster, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County; Oscar Craig, Rochester. 
Ex officio members: The Lieutenant-Governor; Secretary of State; Comp- 
troller; and Attorney-General. Dr. Charles 8. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary ; 
James O. Fanning, Albany, Assistant Secretary. 


OHIO. (Term of Office, Three Years.) 

Charles Foster, Governor, President, ex officio ; John W. Andrews, Colum- 
bus; R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Joseph Perkins, Cleveland; Carl Boesel, 
New Bremen; M. D Carrington, Toledo; W. H. Neff, Cincinnati; Rev. A. 
G Byers, Columbus, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. (Term of Office, Six Years ) 

George I. Chace, Providence, Chairman ; William W. Chapin, Providence, 
Secretary ; Stephen R. Weeden, Providence; Job Kenyon, Warwick; James 
M. Pendleton, Westerly; Alfred B. Chadsey, Wickford; Lewis B. Smith, 
Barrington ; Thomas Coggeshall, Newport; William H. Hopkins, Providence. 


PENNSYLVANIA. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Mahlon H. Dickinson, Philadelphia, President ; James 8. Biddle, Phila- 
delphia ; George Bullock, West Conshohocken, Montgomery County ; Thomas 
Beaver, Danville; Gen. W. H. H. Davis, Doylestown; Lewis Peterson, Jr., 
Allegheny; John W. Chalfant, Allegheny; Diller Luther, Reading, General 
Agent. 

ILLINOIS. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

G. S. Robinson, Sycamore, President; J. C. Corbus, Mendota; J. M. 
Gould, Moline; Dr. F. B. Haller, Vandalia; William A. Grimshaw, Pitts- 
field; Rev. F. H. Wines, Springfield, Secretary. 
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WISCONSIN. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, President ; William W. Reed, M D., 
Jefferson, Vice-President ; Hiram H. Giles, Madison; J. H. Vivian, M.D., 
Mineral Point; Mrs. E. B. Fairbanks, Milwaukee; Prof. A. O. Wright, 
Madison, Secretary. 

MICHIGAN. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 

Rt. Rev. George D. Gillespie, Grand Rapids, Chairman ; Charles M. Cros- 
well, Governor, ez officio member, Adrian; E. H. Van Deusen, M. D., Kala- 
mazoo; P. B. Loomis, Jackson; John J. Wheeler, E. Saginaw; W. J. Baxter, 
Lansing, Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT. (Term of Office, Indefinite.) 

Willis R. Austin, Norwich, Chairman; Miss H. L. Ripley, Norwich; S. 
Rutherford McNary, Hartford; Dr. William H. Hotchkiss, New Haven; Mrs. 
Augusta C. Pease, Hartford, Secretary. 


KANSAS. (Term of Office, Three Years.) 
Edwin Knowles, Sabetha, Chairman ; C. E. Faulkner, Salina, Secretary ; 


A. T. Sharpe, Ottawa, Jreasurer ; J. L. Wever, M.D., Leavenworth; Gen. 
T. T. Taylor, Hutchinson. 


[The Massachusetts Prison Commission, as reorganized in 1879, consists 
of five members who hold office for five years; its Secretary is not a member 
of the Board. The present members are:— Thomas Parsons, Brookline, 
Chairman ; Charles O. Chapin, Springfield; William Roberts, Waltham; 


Mrs. Mary C. Ware, Boston; Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Boston; Warren F. 
Spalding, Cambridge, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Prison Commission consists of seven members, who hold 
office for three years. Francis Wayland, New Haven, Chairman. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Supervision, established in 1881, consists of 
five members, who hold office for five years; the present members are: Col. 
George W. Burchard, Jefferson; Gen. James Bintliff, Lafayette; L. A. 
Proctor, Milwaukee; Charles Luling, Manitowoc; Charles D. Parker, St. 
Croix. 

The President then delivered the Opening Address (see pp. 4-19), 
at the close of which the Conference took up the subject assigned 
to this session, — Insanity. 

At the close of the discussion (which will be found on pp. 
19-36), the President read an invitation from the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, placing all their facilities at the disposal of 
the Conference. 

On motion of Rev. F. H. Wines, adjourned from 1.45 to 4, P. M. 

On Monday afternoon the Conference was called to order at 
4 o’clock by the President, and the Business Committee, through 
their Chairman, Hamilton A. Hill, again reported in part as fol- 
lows, and the report was adopted on motion of Judge Robinson : 


In the presentation of reports from the States sending dele- 
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gates, it is recommended that ten minutes be allowed for each 
State, and when reports are made upon different subjects and at 
different times, the reports of each State may occupy ten minutes. 
The time is to be divided among the delegates as they may agree, 
but it is not to be extended, except by unanimous consent of the 
Conference. In the debates of the Conference the following rules 
are recommended by the Committee : 

1. Each debater to speak but five minutes, and not to speak 
twice until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 

2. Each speaker to announce the particular reports or papers 
which he rises to discuss, and to confine his remarks to those, but 
with liberty to discuss, successively, more than one of the sub- 
jects presented in the papers. 

3. All voting upon resolutions, or other business of the Con- 
ference, to be confined to its accredited members, whose names 
will be submitted and printed, with additions day by day. 

Hamitton A. Hitt, 
GEORGE S. Roprnson, 
Ditter Luruer, 

G. A. JAMEs, 

F. B. SANBORN. 

Soston, July 25, 1881. 


Gen. Brinkerhoff, Chairman of the Committee on Organization, 
reported verbally that the committee were yet divided in the choice 
of the next place of meeting, hesitating between Madison and 
Philadelphia, and asked leave to defer their formal report until the 
next day, which was granted. 

Dr. David Rogers, of New York, briefly alluding to the perilaus 
condition of President Garfield, moved the following Resolution, 


which was unanimously adopted. 

‘*That the Chairman of the National Conference of Charities 
appoint a committee of five to express the national sentiment of 
sympathy and our grief upon the attempted assassination of 
President James A. Garfield.” 


The Chair subsequently appointed on this committee, David 
Rogers, M. D., of New York; Rev. J. K. Mason, D. D., of 
Maine; M. D. Follett, Esq., of Ohio; Mrs. J. L. Beveridge, of 
Illinois; D. P. Faulds, Esq., of Kentucky. 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, for the Standing Committee on 
the Work of Boards of State Charities, made his Report (printed 
on pp. 37-50.) Reports from States upon this subject were then 
made by Judge G. S. Robinson for Illinois, Dr. W. H. Leonard 
for Minnesota, Mrs. Sara A. Spencer and Hon. George A. Cas- 
well for the District of Columbia, and Dr. S. J. Allen for Ver- 
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mont. These reports, with the President’s subsequent report for 
Massachusetts, are printed on pp. 51-57. 

The Conference then adjourned to 8, P. M., at which time the 
President, after calling the meeting to order, gave out several an- 
nouncements for the following day, and mentioned ‘*‘ Boffin’s 
Bower” as one of the Boston institutions worthy of a visit. 
Pending the arrival of Judge Robinson, who had a paper assigned 
for the evening, reports from the States were continued. The 
President reported on Pauperism in Massachusetts. (See pp. 55-57.) 

Judge Robinson then read his paper on ‘‘ The Utility of State 
Boards,” (pp. 58-76) after which the subject was discussed by Prof. 
Wright, of Wisconsin (pp. 76-78); Hon. W. P. Letchworth, of 
New York (pp. 78-79) ; J. G. Rosengarten (p. 78), and Rey. J. 
L. Milligan (pp. 79-80), of Pennsylvania; Hon. George A. Cas- 
well (pp. 80-81), and Miss Sara A. Spencer (p. 85), of the 
District of Columbia; Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio (pp. 81-83) ; 
Judge Robinson, of Illinois (pp. 83-84), and Dr. Pliny Earle, of 
Massachusetts (pp. 84-85). 

Adjourned to 9, A. M., Tuesday, July 26. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 

The Conference met pursuant to adjournment. The President 
read a communication from Prof. T. N. Haskell, of Colorado, ap- 
pointed a delegate from that State, inviting the Conference to 
hold its next meeting in Colorado; also one from Col. Gardiner 
Tufts, of the State Primary School, Monson, inviting the Con- 
ference to visit that institution. 

Additional reports being called for from several States, on the 
subject of Judge Robinson’s paper, Dr. Diller Luther reported 
for Pennsylvania (pp. 86-88); Dr. Rogers for New York (p. 
88), and Prof. A. O. Wright (p. 97), and Hon. H. H. Giles 
(pp. 97-99), for Wisconsin. 

The President then called for some reports on the charities of 
Boston, and in response papers were read by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, one of the managers of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, on the purpose and methods of that institution 
(pp. 88-90), and later by Mr. W. H. Baldwin, President of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, describing the work of the 
Union, and giving statistics obtained from prominent business 
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houses of Boston, in regard to the relation between employers 
and employés (pp. 90-97). 

Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Organization of Charities in Cities, then 
read its general report of that committee (pp. 100-118) ; 
which was continued by remarks from Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of 
Boston (pp. 118-123); a paper by Mrs. James T. Fields, of 
Boston, on The Constitution and Duties of a District Conference 
(pp. 124-131); a paper by Mr. Levi L. Barbour, of Detroit, 
Mich., on Vagrancy (pp. 131-138) ; and a discussion of the mat- 
ter by Rev. E. R. Donehoo, of Pittsburg, Pa. (pp. 138-139) ; 
Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, of Philadelphia, Pa. (p. 139); Mrs. C. 
H. Dall, of Washington (p. 140); Rev. William Bradley, of 
Boston (p. 140); W. H. Neff, of Cincinnati, O. (p. 140), and 
T. G. Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y. (pp. 192-196.) A paper pre- 
pared by Philip C. Garrett, Esq., of Philadelphia, on Effective 
Charity (pp. 141-143), was also presented. Mr. Seth Low, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., followed with a paper on Out-door Relief in the 
United States (pp. 144-154), and this topic was discussed by 
Rev. H. C. Duganne, of Lowell, Mass. (pp. 154-156) ; E. W. 
Chase, of St. Paul, Minn. (p. 156); Hon. A. E. Elmore, of 
Wisconsin (p. 156); Dr. Phillip G. Gillette, of Jacksonville, 
Til. (p. 156); Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, of Philadelphia (p. 157) ; 
Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois (pp. 157-8) ; Dr. Rogers, of New 
York (p. 158); Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati, O. (p. 158) ; 
Thomas F. Ring, of Boston (pp. 158-9); Rev. H. R. Cooley, of 
Cleveland, O. (p. 159), and Mr. Low, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (pp. 
159-161). A statement concerning the Boston Wood Yard was 
given by George Abbott James, of Boston (pp. 161-2). A pa- 
per by Sir Charles Trevelyan, of London, Eng., on Improvidence 
and its Remedies, was submitted to the Conference through its 
President, and is printed on pp. 163-7. 

The Committee on Organization, through the Chairman, Gen. 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, reported in part, that the President of the 
next Conference should commence his duties at the close of this 
year’s sessions, and hold over until the close of the next Con- 
ference, and that the President now in the chair should hold over 
during the present session. They further recommended that 
Henry C. Prentiss, M. D., of Massachusetts, be appointed an 
additional secretary of the Conference. On motiou of Mr. Richard 
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Vaux, of Pennsylvania, the report of the Committee was accepted 
and adopted. It was announced that the afternoon session would 
be omitted, to allow members to visit institutions in the vicinity, 
and at 2.05, P. M. the Conference adjourned until evening. 

The Conference was called to order at 8, P. M., by the Presi- 
dent, who took occasion briefly to indicate the character of some 
of the charities of Boston which the Conference were invited to 
visit,—naming the House of the Good Shepherd (a refuge for 
unfortunate women and under Catholic management), the North 
End Diet Kitchen, the Flower and Fruit Mission, the Marcella 
Street Home (a city institution for the care of poor children), 
and the Massachusetts Infant Asylum. 


Mrs. C. R. Lowell, of New York, introduced the business of 
the evening by reading a paper entitled Considerations upon a 
better System of Public Charities and Correction for Cities (pp. 
168-185). . 


Hon. H. H. Giles, of Wisconsin, took the chair, and presided 
during the discussion upon Mrs. Lowell’s paper. Remarks were 
made by Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois (pp. 185-187, and 190- 
191); Mrs. C. H. Dall, of Washington D. C. (p. 187); Dr. 
James Knight, of New York (pp. 246-249); Mr. Frederick 
Collins, of Philadelphia (p. 187-8); Col. G. W. Burchard, of 
Wisconsin (p. 188); Mr. Seth Low, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (p. 
188) ; Mr. Levi L. Barbour, of Detroit, Mich. (p. 189); Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn, of Mass. (pp. 189-190), and Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. (p. 191). 

At 9.50, P. M., the Conference adjourned. 


THIRD DAY’S SESSION. 


The Conference met at 9, A. M., and on the call for further 
reports from the States, Rev. J. K. Mason, of Fryeburg, Me., 
responded for'the State of Maine (pp. 205-208); Mr. William 
Howard Neff, of Cincinnati, for Ohio (pp. 208-211); Mr. P. 
Caldwell, of Louisville, for Kentucky (pp. 211, 212); and Mr. 
Willis R. Austin, of Norwich, for Connecticut (pp. 212-214). 

At 10, A. M., by assignment, the report of the Committee on 
Immigration was presented by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, 
Secretary of the Committee, who also made additional verbal 
statements (pp. 217, 218). The Report was then discussed by 
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Dr. David Rogers, of New York (p. 218); Dr. Diller Luther, of 
Pennsylvania (pp. 218, 219); Hon. A. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin 
(p. 219) ; Judge Robinson, of Illinois (pp 220); Rev. F. H. 
Wines, of Illinois (p. 220); Mr. Levi L. Barbour, of Michigan 
(p. 220); Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Massachusetts (pp. 220-222) ; 
Rey. L. Cooley, of Ohio (pp. 222, 223) ; Prof. A. O. Wright, of 
Wisconsin (pp. 223, 224). 

Judge Robinson brought forward a resolution upon Immigration, 
which was debated by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, and 
Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, of the District of Columbia. 

The President announced that the afternoon would be given up 
to visits to the State Almshouse, at Tewksbury, the Danvers 
Lunatic Hospital, and the Lancaster Industrial School, and a 
recess of half an hour was taken by the Conference. At the close 
of the recess, the Business Committee made a report, through their 
Chairman, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Boston, recommending (1) 
that no session be held this evening, and (2) that 2000, or more, 
copies of the Proceedings of the Conference be printed. The 
recommendations of the Committee were adopted without dissent. 

Debate upon Judge Robinson’s motion being resumed, remarks 
were made by Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, of the District of Columbia 
(p. 224); Mr. Harold Goodwin, of Philadelphia, Pa. (pp. 224, 
225); Mr. Moore, of Boston (p. 225); Mrs. C. H. Dall, of 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Charles $8. Hoyt, of New York. The 
President also discussed the subject (pp. 225-227) ; and amend- 
ments to the resolution were offered by Rev. F. H. Wines, of 
Illinois, which were accepted ; and the resolution was adopted as 
printed on page 227. 

Reports from States were then resumed, and Hon. H. H. Giles 
made a report for Wisconsin (pp. 228-229) ; Mr. A. S. Meyrick, 
for New Jersey (pp. 229-233); and Rev. Marcus Ames, of 
Providence, spoke for Rhode Island (pp. 215, 216). For the 
latter State, a report by W. W. Chapin, of the Rhode Island 
Board of Charities and Corrections, was subsequently forwarded 
to the President, and appears on papes 214, 215. 

At 1.30, P. M., the Conference adjourned to Thursday morning. 
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FOURTH DAY’S SESSION. 


The Conference assembled at 10, A.M. In the absence of Gen. 
Brinkerhoff, Chairman of the Committee on Organization, Rey. F. 
H. Wines presented the Report of that Committee, which, on 
motion of Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, was accepted and adopted by the 
Conference, as follows: 


The Committee on Organization respectfully report, That invita- 
tions have been received to hold, the next annual Conference at 
Philadelphia, at Louisville, and at Madison, Wisconsin. After 
patient consideration of the arguments advanced in favor of each 
of these cities, they have, with substantial unanimity, arrived at 
the conclusion that it is advisable to accept the invitation extended 
by the State Board of Wisconsin ; and they recommend that Hon. 
Andrew E. Elmore, President of that Board, be chosen as Presi- 
dent of the Ninth Annual Conference; also, that the selection of 
the proper date for the meeting be referred to the Committee on 
Arrangements, with the power toact. The committee further report 
the following list of Secretaries for the coming year : 

Maine, Rev. J. K. Mason: New Hampshire, J. P. Bancroft, M. D.; 
Vermont, Samuel J. Allen; Massachusetts, Frank B. Sanborn; Rhode 
Island, George I. Chace; Connecticut, George E. Howe; New York, W. P. 
Letchworth; Pennsylvania, Diller Luther, M. D.; New Jersey, Samuel 
Allinson; Ohio, Rev. A. G. Byers; Indiana, Rev. O. C. McCulloch; Illinois, 
George S. Robinson; Michigan, W. J. Baxter; Wisconsin, H. H. Giles; 
Minnesota, W. H. Leonard, M. D.; Iowa, C. S. Watkins; Kansas, C. E. 
Faulkner; Colorado, T. N. Haskell; Missouri, S. M. Breckinridge; Ken- 
tucky, P. Caldwell; North Carolina, Eugene Grissom, M. D.; Georgia, F. 
L. Haralson; Texas, Dudley Wooten; Virginia, Charles P. Bigger; Mary- 
land, C. S. Griffith; California, Frederick Maccutish; District of Columbia, 
George A. Caswell; Statistical Secretary, Rev. Fred. H. Wines; Honorary 
Secretary, J. W. Langmuir, of Toronto, Ontario. 


We recommend that secretaries be appointed by the President 
of the Conference for the States not named in the foregoing list, 
on consultation with the governors or other persons fitted to advise 
as to the propriety of such appointments. It is eminently im- 
portant that the Conference should assume a national character, 
and especially that the interest and codperation of the Southern 
States be secured. 


Further reports from the States were called for, and Mr. E. W. 
Chase, of St. Paul, made a report for Minnesota (pp. 237, 238) ; 
Mrs. W. G. Fairbank, of Vergennes, for Vermont (p. 238), and 


Mr. J. W. Langmuir, Inspector of Prisons and Asylums, of 
Ontario, for that Province (pp. 238-240). 


Rev. F. H. Wines in the chair, the Committee on Crime and 
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Penalties were called on for a report. Rev. J. L. Milligan, of 
Pennsylvania, in the absence of the Chairman, Prof. Wayland, 
reported for the Committee, presenting a paper by Mr. T. H. 
Nevin, of Pittsburg, on The Model Prison (pp. 250-252), and 
also a paper contributed by Hon. Richard Vaux, of Pennsylvania. 
Portions only of the latter were read to the Conference ; an ab- 
stract is printed on pp. 253-256. 


Mr. Wives, Chairman pro tem., said: Mr. Sanborn informs me 
that it is advisable a paper I was to have read last night should be 
read now. In order that somebody may call me to order if I 
transgress, I will ask Mr. Elmore, our President elect for the next 
Conference, to take the chair. 


Mr. Evmore, on taking the chair, said: I don’t know whether 
you expect me to make a speech. If you do, I can only say you 
will be disappointed ; I am a first-class listener, but a fourth-class 
speaker. My father was a New Englander, and he taught me to 
think that Boston was the Mecca of the world. I have been told 
a thousand times by a friend of mine, that his mother used to tell 
him to see Boston or die a fool. But yet I never saw Boston till 
last Saturday, old as Iam. I have been looking about, and I find 
there are a great many notions that I don’t like, but a good many 
others that I do like. I have had an ideal Yankee in my mind 
from my childhood, and I have never seen but one that filled the 
bill, — that is the President of this Conference, Mr. F. B. Sanborn. 
He fills the bill prett¥ nearly. No matter where you place him, he 
is equal to the occasion. He presides well, is a good secretary, 
as member of the Publishing Committee he cannot be equalled, — 
take him for all in all I think he fills the bill of a Yankee who can 
do anything, better than any one I ever met. If I were to preside 
here instead of in Wisconsin, I should have peremptorily refused 
to accept the position! As it is, I thank you for the honor you 
have conferred on me, with all my heart. And I will now call on 
Mr. Wines. 

Mr. Wines then read the Report of the Statistical Secretary 
(pp. 196-204). 

President Sanborn having resumed the chair, called for further 
Reports from the States. Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, 
reported for that State (p. 240). His remarks were interrupted 
to hear the report of a special committee. Dr. J. K. Mason, for 
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the Committee on the Assassination of President Garfield, reported 
a preamble and resolutions. 


Mr. Huse, of Illinois, moved that the report be accepted and 
adopted. 


The Prestpent: It seemed eminently proper to the Conference 
that this subject should be referred to a committee, and this com- 
mittee has now presented in very appropriate language what I 
doubt not will be the sentiment of the Conference. 


Dr. Scort, of Cleveland, Ohio, as a neighbor of Gen. Garfield, 
expressed his strong sympathy with the resolutions. 


Governor Lone offered an amendment, speaking as follows: I 
am very happy not only to rise to move an amendment to the reso- 
lution, but also to second it with all my heart, personally, and on 
behalf of the Commonwealth which I have the honor to represent. 
The sympathy of Massachusetts in the recovery of the President 
comes from the length and breadth of the Commonwealth, is familiar 
to all present, and is familiar to the world. And the special 
fitness of the adoption of this resolution by this body is in the fact 
that it is a representative body, representing a larger portion of 
the whole country than any conference or any gathering that has 
met together since the assault on the President; and so in this 
resolution it represents more than has been represented before, 
the intense loyalty and sympathy of the whole country. Out of 
this terrible calamity have come some sweet and graceful and 
some very significant things; some very valuable things to us as 
a nation; nothing certainly more significant or more valuable 
than the general unbounded, unlimited, unsectional expression of 
patriotism and loyalty. The feeling of sympathy that has been 
expressed for General Garfield has been a feeling not only for 
him personally and as President of the United States, but a senti- 
ment of loyalty to the country as represented by him. So I am 
glad for one that this Conference, representing so many States, has 
seen fit to propose these resolutions for unanimous adoption. The 
touching and delicate thing in this matter is after all the domestic 
affliction. The thing that comes most tenderly home to us all, 
men and women and families, is the bedside of the President, the 
bedside by which sits his faithful wife; the associations that go 
out from the man to his early home, and to the mother who, when 
the calamity came to her ears, thought not of the President, but 
of the babe that sat upon her knee. I do not think that we can 
let these resolutions go, we who represent families, represent home 
and the tenderest relations of domestic life, without some more 
definite reference to those two women. I therefore suggest that 
we amend the resolution by adding ‘‘ especially with his wife and 
mother, who have exhibited to the American people the highest 
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example of the fortitude and tenderness of American womanhood.” 
[Loud applause]. 


The following is the resolution as amended :— 


Whereas, a most wicked attempt has been recently made to 
assassinate the President of the United States, James A. Garfield, 
thereby filling the hearts of the people, throughout the nation, 
with horror of the crime, and deepest protracted anxiety for the 
result, therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of this National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, convened in the city of Boston, 
and representing different States and institutions of the country, 
deem it but fitting and just to give formal expression to our grief 
for the personal suffering he is made to experience ; of our sym- 
pathy with his family, especially with his wife and mother, who 
have exhibited to the American people the highest example of the 
fortitude and tenderness of American womanhood; and of our 
most ardent hope and prayer that, under a favoring Providence, 
the purpose of the assassin may be defeated; and that he, 
towards whom all loyal hearts, irrespective of party or section of 
country, now beat anxiously and warm, may soon pass the ‘* point 
of danger” on the way to complete recovery, and a long period 
of honorable activity for the welfare of our country. 


The resolution was accepted, and on motion of Mrs. Beveridge 
Be, 


of Illinois, it was voted that it be telegraphed from the Conference 
to Secretary Blaine, Mrs. Garfield, and the President’s mother. 


Dr. Rogers: It is not my intention to make any remarks on 
the resolutions, but my eye caught a quotation in one of the Bos- 
ton papers from an English paper which speaks so fully the char- 
acteristics of our brave President that I beg to read it. 


GARFIELD. 


(‘*He was, Dr. Bliss said, the very best patient he has seen in the course of his 
surgical practice.]} 
So fit to die! With courage calm 
Armed to confront the threatening dart. 
Better than skill is such high heart, 
And helpfuller than healing balm. 


So fit to live! with power cool 

Equipped to fill his function great, 

To crush the knaves who shame the state, 
Place-seeking pests of honest rule. 


Equal to either fate he'll prove, 
May heaven’s high will incline the scale, 
The way our prayers would fain avail 
To weight it—to long life and love! 
—[ Punch. 
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The resolutions having passed, Dr. Hoyt concluded his report 
for New York and Col. Burchard reported for Wisconsin (pp. 
264-6). 

After a paper read by Mr. Spalding, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Commission (pp. 257-262) and remarks by Mr. 
Milligan (p. 262), the subject was discussed by Mr. Daniel Russell, 
Agent for Discharged Convicts of Massachusetts (p. 263), until 
the adjournment at 1, P. M. The afternoon was devoted to visit- 
ing the Reformatory Prison for Women at Sherborn (pp. 266- 
270). In the evening the Conference attended a Reception at the 
Hotel Vendome, given by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., President of 
the Associated Charities of Boston, at which four or five hundred 
members of the Conference and residents of Boston and vicinity 
were present. The occasion was one of much enjoyment and 
social intercourse, but no speeches were made. 


FIFTH DAY’S SESSION. 


The Conference was called to order, at 10, A. M., by the Presi- 
dent, and the sudden death of Mr. Dominick Hunt, a delegate from 
Wisconsin, was announced by Mr. Wines, of Illinois, who said : 


I knew Mr. Hunt only through his association with the move- 
ment in which we are interested. I looked upon him as rather a 
remarkable man. He was of Irish birth and connected with the 
Roman Catholic church. He had been a police magistrate in the 
State of Wisconsin, and for many years, I understand, a county 
superintendent of the poor. Mr. Elmore was his very warm and 
particular friend, who thought a great deal of him. He was inter- 
ested in this work as I have never seen a man of his class inter- 
ested before. He attended the National Conference at Chicago, 
and I think at Cleveland. He said to me since coming to Boston 
that he intended to be present at every one of our meetings, so 
long as he should live; and through the mysterious action of 
Providence in his case his purpose has been fulfilled. I hope that 
a committee will be appointed to express the sense of the Confer- 
ence in view of his death, and to extend to his family and friends 
at home our very cordial and hearty sympathy. I would propose 
that on the committee should be placed some member from Wis- 
consin who is more familiar with his life and history than I am. 
I should think Mr. Elmore a very appropriate person. I think 
that we must all feel this death very much. Here, yesterday, in 
full life and vigor, with as good a prospect for life as any of us— 
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today, gone to his Judge, to meet his reward! It is a very solemn 
warning to us of our own mortality, and we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by it. 

Prof. Wrieut, of Wisconsin: The President has just informed 
me that no other member from Wisconsin is present. In seconding 
Mr. Wines’s motion it is proper for me to say that I have known 
Mr. Hunt for some time. I met him some weeks ago at his home 
in Fort Howard, while inspecting poorhouses and jails, and spent 
an evening with him at his home. He was very much interested 
indeed in these subjects, as was also his wife. They were from 
the great middle class of Ireland and took a leading place among 
their own people. For many years Mr. Hunt had charge of the 
management of in-door and out-door relief in Brown county, Wis- 
consin. At Mr. Elmore’s request he went to the Conference at 
Chicago; while there he heard a discussion on out-door relief 
which suggested ideas to his mind that he had never thought of. 
He went back to Brown county, and being in a position where he 
could put these ideas in practice, he immediately brought them 
before the supervisors and carried out measures of reform in con- 
nection with out-door relief, so far as practicable, and saved much 
money to the county. He said to me that the simple fact of his 
attending the Conference at Chicago would save $10,000 a year to 
Brown county. When he heard Mr. Low speak again on the same 
subject, he told me that it was worth fifty dollars to hear Mr. Low 
say what he did on those subjects, and I noticed that he had a 
long conference with him afterwards. 

I was very much shocked at hearing, about half-past nine this 
morning, that Mr. Hunt had been found dead in his bed at the 
’arker House. When I came back from the reception last even- 
ing, 1 found him at the Parker House, and had a few minutes 
conversation with him about the Suffolk Jail in this city, which he 
had just visited. I left him in apparently perfect health, after 
eleven o’clock at night. His very sudden death is a matter of 
surprise and sorrow to all the members of this Conference. I 
certainly hope that such a committee will be appointed, and Mr. 
Elmore is by all means the most fitting person from Wisconsin to 
be on that committee. 

Mr. Wines’s motion passed unanimously, and the President 
appointed on the committee, Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, of Wis- 


consin, Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, and Dr. Diller Luther, of 
Pennsylvania. 


Remarks upon the Woman’s Reformatory Prison, at Sherborn, 
visited the previous day, were made by the President of the Con- 
ference (p. 267); Dr. David Rogers, of New York; Dr. Pliny 
Earle, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Dall, of Washington (p. 268) ; 
and by Rev. J. L. Milligan (pp. 269,70). Mr. Milligan also pre- 
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sented, in behalf of Warden Rice, a brief report of prison work 
in Vermont, as follows: 


The State of Vermont passed a Jaw in 1874, giving to each dis- 
charged convict one dollar for each month of good conduct while 
in prison, the money to be paid on his discharge. Since Dec. 1, 
1878, about 125 persons have been discharged and paid an average 
of $25 each; but two of the above number had been in punish- 
ment enough to lose all benefit of this law. Some men have been 
paid $70. The law does not allow the amount to exceed $100. 
No one of the 125 convicts discharged has been recommitted to 
the prison at Windsor, of which Mr. Rice is warden. ‘The num- 
ber of convicts in the Vermont State Prison, at the present time, 
is 120, with indications that it will be reduced to 110 or less within 
the next six months. The largest number ever in the prison was 
188, in the summer of 1878. 


At 10.30, A. M., the Committee on Preventive Work among 
Children took charge of the session of the Conference, Hon. W. 
P. Letchworth, of New York, Chairman of that Committee, pre- 
siding. Mr. Letchworth having announced the death of Ex- 
Governor Bagley, of Michigan, former Chairman of the Com- 
mittee (p. 271), the Secretary of the Michigan Board, Mr. W. J. 
Baxter, of Detroit, spoke as follows : 


Gov. Bagley was eminently a man of the people, and a fair 
representative of what America does for her young men. He was 
brought up in poverty, but by the force of the institutions of this 
country was enabled to occupy the place to which his talents 
entitled him. I was acquainted with him from his boyhood; we 
went to school together in the west of Michigan, and I have there- 
fore known him all his life. He was eminently a practical man, 
and his sympathies for the poor and distressed always took a 
practical turn. Our institution for poor children at Coldwater was 
inaugurated by Gov. Bagley; he was one of the commissioners for 
that institution, and took an earnest interest in it, making it what 
it has since become. I move that a committee of five be appointed 
by the Chair to prepare suitable resolutions in regard to Goy. 
Bagley’s death. 


Mr. Wives seconded the motion, which passed unanimously, 
and the following committee was appointed by the Chairman : 


W. J. Baxter, of Michigan. 

George S. Robinson, of Illinois. 

F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts. 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio. 

Prof. George I. Chace, of Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Letchworth then presented his report (p. 271), after which 
Mrs. Helen M. Beveridge, of Illinois, read a report by Mrs. Julia 
C. Dorr, of Vermont, on Reformatory and Preventive Work in that 
State (pp. 272-6), and followed it with an account of the Indus- 
trial School for Girls, at Evanston, Ill., of which she is the 
President (pp. 276-8). 

Mrs. Babbitt, of Illinois, spoke on the same subject (p. 278), 
and a discussion followed, in which Mr. Gardner, of Ohio, Mr. 
Caldwell, of Kentucky, and others spoke. Mr. Gardner expressed 
his surprise at seeing a boy of eight years in the Boston jail, on 
his visit the day before (p. 278). Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, of 
Boston, explained the circumstances of the case (p. 279). 

Mr. Obadiah Huse, of the Illinois Reform School at Pontiac, 
spoke of this institution (p. 280), and Rev. H. R. Cooley, of 
Cleveland, spoke of the Bethel Union in that city (p. 281). Mrs. 
Lesley, of Philadelphia, read a paper on Foundlings and Destitute 
Children (pp. 282-6), and at noon Miss E. C. Putnam, of Boston, 
read a special report on The Care of Friendless Girls (pp. 288-301). 

The Committee on establishing an organ of the Conference then 
reported through the Chairman, Rey. F. H. Wines: 


The Committee to which was referred the matter of the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper to serve as an organ of the Conference, 
respectfully report as follows : 

This Conference is manifestly destined to become national in 
fact as well as in name, and to exert a wide and powerful influence 
throughout the country, in the direction of systematizing, develop- 
ing and improving our system of charities and correction, both 
locally and generally. ‘To aid in extending its influence for good, 
as an educational factor amd a national exchange of ideas and of 
information, it appears to be very desirable that it should have at 
its command an official bulletin, to be published at stated intervals, 
between the times at which its annual sessions are held. In view 
of the breadth of the interests involved, the increasing number of 
persons whose attention is engaged in charitable work, and the 
multitude of State, municipal and private charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions in the country, it is probable that such an 
organ could be made self-sustaining, through its list of subscribers 
and a special line of advertisements, which could easily be pro- 
cured for insertion in its columns. At the same time, your Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that no steps should be taken in this 
direction unless a fund sufficient for the payment of the expenses 
of publication for one year can be first secured, the amount of 
which we estimate at one thousand dollars. To give the move- 
ment practical form, we recommend ; 
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1. That Messrs. Sanborn and Wines be appointed a special 
committee, authorized to solicit contributions to the extent of one 
thousand dollars, for this purpose only, and to make arrangements 
for the establishment of the proposed periodical, whenever that 
sum shall have been secured. 

2. That the time and place of publication be simultaneously, 
at Boston and Chicago, on the first of each month. 

3. That the special committee of two hereby provided for, be 
instructed to suspend publication at any time when the funds in 
their hands may be exhausted, and in no case to involve this Con- 
ference in any pecuniary obligations on this account. 

4. That the two gentlemen named act as Eastern and Western 
editors of the new paper, for which they are requested to choose 
an expressive and appropriate name, and that they be permitted 
to request such persons as they may deem expedient to act with 
them as associate editors, provided that not more than one associ- 
ate be appointed from any one State. 

Frep. H. Wives, 
Rost. Treat Paine, Jr., 
Cuas. L. CapwaLapEr. 


The Report of the Committee was accepted and adopted. 


A debate on Miss Putnam’s Report then followed, and remarks 
were offered by Rev. Charles H. Bond, Superintendent of the 
Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, Conn. (p. 305) ; Miss 
G. A. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, Rev. H. Loomis, Jr. of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, (pp. 306-8); and on the following day by 
Mrs. Lowell (p. 301), Mrs. Leonard (p. 302), Miss Collins of 
Boston (pp. 302-3), Prof. Wright and Dr. Cadwalader (p. 304), 
and Dr. Channing (p. 306). 


The Committee appointed to prepare resolutions in reference to 
the death of Mr. Dominick Hunt, of Wisconsin, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


Resolved: That this Conference has heard with deep pain the 
announcement of the death of Mr. Dominick Hunt, of Wisconsin, 
a .aember of this Conference, in attendance upon its sessions, who 
died suddenly during the night, at his hotel; and recognizing in 
him a good, true and kind man, worthy of respect for his marked 
interest in all charitable work, we extend to his family and friends 
our sincere and earnest sympathy in their great loss which in such 
an unexpected moment came upon them. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted, and it was ordered 
that a copy be transmitted to the family of Mr. Hunt. 
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The Report of the Business Committee was then presented by its 
Chairman, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Massachusetts, as follows : 


The Conference has decided that its next meeting shall be held 
in Madison, Wisconsin,—the precise time has not been fixed,— 
but probably late in the month of July. The sessions will probably 
begin on Tuesday evening and last until Friday evening. Full 
particulars will be duly announced hereafter. 

The Committee also reported the Standing Committees for 
1881-2, which, with subsequent additions are as follows, all having 
been elected by the Conference : 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR THE YEAR 1881-82. 


On the Work of the Boards of State Charities.—GrorGE 8. ROBINSON, Syca- 
more, Ill.; the Right Rev. G. D. GILLESPIE, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hon. THomas 
TALBOT, North Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. CHARLES R. LOWELL, New York, N. Y.; W. W. 
REED, M.D., Jefferson, Wis.; Prof. GEORGE I. CuHacr, Providence, R, L.; Lewis 
PETERSON, JR., Allegheny, Pa.; WILLIS R. AUSTIN, Norwich, Conn.; W.H. NEFF, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; CHARLES F, Cerrin, Richmond, Ind.; W. H. LEONARD, M, D., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


On the Organization of Charities in Cities.—ROBERT TREAT PAINE, JR., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; CHARLES E, CADWALADER, Philadelphia, Pa.; SrtH Low, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; T. GuiLForD SmirH, Buffalo, N. Y.; Levi L. BARBouR, Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, Cincinnati, O.; Rev. GEORGE E, GorpDoN, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Rev. Oscar C, MoCuL.oon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. E. R. DoNEHOO, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; C. B. Locokwoop, Cleveland, O, 


On Immigration.—J. H. VAN ANTWERP, Albany, N. Y.; DAvip RoGers, M.D,» 
Mineola, N. Y.; DILLER LUTHER, M.D., Reading, Pa.; HAMILTON A. HILL, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. P. LYNDE, Milwaukee, Wis.; CHARLES S, Hoyt, M.D., Albany, N. 
Y.; L. N. DimMock, M.D., Santa Barbara, Cal.; JoHNn J. WHEELER, E. Saginaw, Mich, 


On Preventive Work among Children.—W. P. LETCHWORTH, Portageville, N. Y.; 
CHARLES L. BRACE, New York, N. Y.; Miss SARAH M. CARPENTER, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Mrs. CLARA T. LEONARD, Springfie d, Mass.; Mrs. JoHn J, FAIRBANKS, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mrs. JOHN L. BEVERIDGE, Evanston, Ill.; R. BRINKERHOFF, Mans- 
field, O.; Mrs, JuLIA C, R. Dorr, Rutland, Vt.; P. CALDWELL, Louisville, Ky. ; 
GEORGE E. HOWE, West Meriden, Conn.; Mrs, SAKAH B, Cooper, San Francisco, Cal. 


On Crime and Penalties.—Rev. JOHN L, MILLIGAN, Allegheny, Pa.; Prof. FRAN- 
cIs WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn.; Z. R. Brockway, Elmira, N. Y.; Rev. FRANK 
RUSSELL, Mansfield, O.; LUKE P. BLACKBURN, Frankfort, Ky.; Mrs. ELLEN C, JoHN- 
s0N, Boston, Mass.; C, H. BOARDMAN, M.D., St, Paul, Minn.; F. L, HARALSON, 
Atlanta, Geo. 


On Building Plans for Public Institutions.—R. BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield, Ohio; 
M, H. DICKINSON, Philadelphia, Pa.; W.R. WARE, New York, N. Y.; J. H. VIVIAN, 
M. D., Mineral Point, Wis.; WALTER CHANNING, M. D., Brookline, Mass.; J. M. 
GOULD, Moline, Ill.; P. B, Loomis, Jackson, Mich. 


On Pauperism.—H. H. Gites, Madison, Wis.; GEORGE E. MCGONEGAL, Rochester, 
N. Y.; HENry W. Lorp, Mich.; M. D. FoLLEetTT, Marietta, Ohio; Henry B. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, Newburyport, Mass.; GeoRGE A. CASWELL, Washington; CHARLES W, 
CHANCELLOR, M.D., Md.; R. D. MOGONNIGLE, Allegheny, Pa.; J.C. Cornus, M.D., 
Mendota, lll.; C.8. WATKINS, Davenport, lowa; JoHN G, BAXTER, Louisville, Ky. 


On the Education of the Blind.—WILLIAM B. WAITE, New York, N. Y.; M. ANAG- 
NOS, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. SARAH C, LITTLE, Wis.; P. LANE, Baton Rouge, La.; W. 
H. CHuURCHMAN, Indianapolis, Ind.; JAmMes 8S. BrppLe, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. B. 
HuNTOoN, Louisville, Ky.; H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


On Statistical Reports.—Rev. FRED. H. W1NeEs, Springfield, I1.; F. B. SANBORN, 
Concord, Mass.; DILLER LUTHER, M.D., Reading, Pa.; A. O. WricuT, Madison, 
Wis.; G. W. BURCHARD, Madison, Wis.; A. G. Byers, Columbus, Ohio; CHARLEs 8, 
Hoyt, M.D., Albavy, N. Y.; W. J. BAXTER, Lansing, Mich.; Prof. GkorGE I. CHACE, 
Providence, R. I.; W. R. Austin, Norwich, Conn.; C. E, FAULKNER, Salina, Kansas. 


The following resolutions on Civil Service Reform, presented by 
E. Winslow, of the Industrial Aid Society, Boston, were referred 
to the Committee on the Work of Boards of State Charities. 
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In view of the obstacles to the administration of Public Charities 
in many of the States and cities of the Union, the perversion of 
the public funds, the appointment of unfit persons to situations 
of great responsibility ;— 

Resolved, That this National Conference in its next meeting will 
consider the subject of a reform in the manner of making these 
appointments, and the political influences which now control them. 

Resolved, That the spoils system and a selfish ambition, leading 
to an abuse of patronage rather than to the efficient administration 
of Public Charities and the proper care of the unfortunate, is one 
cause of the corruption existing in many institutions. 

Resolved, That Civil Service Reform is applicable to municipal 
and State governments, as well as to the national government, and 
that through this reform only can the obstacles to the proper 
administration of the Public Charities be removed, for only by the 
separation of the Public Charities from political influences can the 
root of the evil be reached. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to consider the 
subject, and report at the next meeting on the evils now existing 
and the best method to overcome them; also that all members of 
the Convention having knowledge or experience of the existing 
evils and obstacles be invited to communicate with this committee. 


Adjourned at 1.40, P. M. 


By invitation of the city authorities, the Conference visited the 
institutions at Deer Island, on Friday afternoon, conveyance and 
entertainment being provided by the city in the most liberal 
manner. The House of Industry and House of Reformation were 
inspected, and the visitors listened to singing by the children in 
the chapel, after which a speech of welcome was made by Albert 
T. Whiting, Esq., President of the Boston Board of Directors for 
Public Institutions, and a response made by Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
While the members of the Conference, individually, expressed 
doubts concerning the policy of congregating so many inmates in 
one establishment, they desired to express their approval of the 
arrangements made by Colonel Underwood and the other officers 
for the comfort of the inmates, and the entertainment of their 
numerous visitors. Accordingly, at the session on Saturday, July 
30, 1881, in addition to the general vote of thanks, the following 
vote was passed by the Conference : 

Voted, That the thanks of the Conference be presented to 
Dr. Mosher, and the officials of the Women’s Prison, and to 
Colonel Underwood and the officials of the City Institutions at 


Deer Island for their hospitality to our members, and not less for 
the admirable discipline which was there witnessed. 


~ ——<$——$—$ 
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Before the passage of this vote, Mrs. Dall spoke as follows: 


Mrs. Dati: I suppose the Conference will unite in this Resolu- 
tion: That the thanks of this Conference be extended to Dr. 
Mosher and the officials of the Women’s Prison for their courtesy 
on the occasion of our visit to the Women’s Prison, and for the 
admirable discipline it was our great pleasure to witness there ; 
also to Colonel Underwood and the officers of the institution at 
Deer Island for their hospitality. 


The President then read the resolution as written (and as printed 
above), and called upon Mr. Paine, of Boston, to speak. 


R. T. Parneg, Jr.: This is rather a sudden call. I would first 
express the feelings of satisfaction with which we of Massachusetts 
have listened to the words of commendation expressed about our 
prison at Sherborn. It was the first visit I had made to that insti- 
tution, although I had heard about it with great interest for several 
years. I certainly feel the deepest satisfaction in everything I 
observed as to the methods and results of that institution, seeming 
to unite in a remarkable degree the two qualities of discipline and 
tenderness, which seemed to me to be the roots of its great success. 

May I add one word about another matter? As much as we are 
pleased with that institution, a few of us perhaps believe that we 
have in Massachusetts a much better institution than that, and 
that is no institution at all. I just crossed over to express a wish 
that Mrs. Leonard, to whom the application of this no institution 
idea, I believe, is due, would say a few words upon the subject. : 
She in Springfield and Hampden county has, if I may not use the 
word discovered, at any rate applied, the principle of taking 
children out of institutions and placing them at once in carefully 
selected country homes. Now we have an institution that many of 
our citizens of Boston are proud of, where 229 children march by 
military discipline through the corridors, toe and heel following, 
eyes straight, reduced to machines. They go to school and they 
go to dinner and play by mechanism ; they are kindly taken care of. 
It is admirable, but it is a big institution. Now, going to the 
opposite extreme, we have an idea of taking every little child that 
needs this care, and placing it in the best family that prudent 
visitors can select, and there giving it the advantages of constant, 
friendly, watchful oversight. That takes the child from its position 
of exposure to danger and carries it forward in the best way into 
moral, physical and intellectual health; giving it all the advan- 
tages, I will say, of the favored child in a favored country life. If I 
may add one word in conclusion, let me suggest to our friends 
from the West, in this enormous growth, which we admire, going 
on there, that they bear this in mind. Beware of large institutions, 
especially for children, and consider this plan of placing the children 
of vicious parents in carefully selected homes, there to be followed 
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by the constant, friendly watching of some fit person living in the 
immediate neighborhood. 


Mrs. Leonard declining to speak, 


Mr. Wives said: I wish to endorse every word that Mr. Paine 
has said with so much delicacy and tenderness, and so much 
point. I move the adoption of the resolution. The discipline 
at Deer Island is admirable, because it shows the compassion, 
fidelity, and attention to duty of the officers, not because it is a 
good thing for the children; for it struck me, and I think the gen- 
eral expression of those in attendance—many inside and outside 
of Massachusetts—was, that the discipline was altogether too rigid 
for children of that age, and that it was painful to witness, while 


it did incite something of the sentiment of admiration to which the 
resolution refers. 


The Prestpent: The Chair would suggest to Mr. Wines, while 
sympathizing fully with his remarks, that the resolution is well 
drawn in that respect, and does not commit the Conference to an 
endorsement of the method pursued at Deer Island. Would it not 
be ungracious to qualify a vote of thanks by an expression of dis- 
satisfaction with methods which are not now in question ? 


Mrs. Dati: The resolution was a little obscurely written. I 
desire to thank the ladies and the officials of the Sherborn Prison 
for their discipline ; the other officials for their courtesy and hos- 
pitality. I did not endorse the discipline at Deer Island. 


The resolution was passed as above printed. 


SIXTH DAY’S SESSION. 


The Conference met at 9, A. M. 
The Committee appointed to prepare resolutions upon the death 


of Ex-Gov. Bagley, of Michigan, presented the following through 
their chairman, W. J. Baxter, of Michigan: 


Resolved, That we have learned with sincere sorrow of the death 
of ex-Governor Bagley, of Michigan, a prominent member of the 
Association, and chairman of one of its important committees, 
which occurred at San Francisco, Cal., on Wednesday of the pres- 
ent week. ‘That in him we recognize a representative man, who 
devoted himself with earnestness, fidelity, and intelligent zeal to 
the duties of every position he was called to fill, and whether as a 
private citizen, a suecessful man, or as Governor of a great State, 
was ever mindful of the poor, the suffering and dependent classes, 
and an earnest and efficient worker in every department of charity 


and reforms, in whom we lose one of our most useful and hon- 
ored members. 


THE LATE GOVERNOR BAGLEY. 


Resolved, That we tender to his afflicted widow and children our 
warmest sympathies. 


In offering the resolutions, Mr. Baxter said: 


Mr. President, I feel that it would not be right to allow these 
resolutions to pass without some comment. Governor Bagley 
went to Michigan at an early day. His father settled in one of 
the western counties, where, as I said yesterday, I knew him as a 
boy, attending the same school with him. His father was a very 
poor man, and Governor Bagley himself, at the age of fifteen, was 
thrown entirely upon his own resources. He went through all the 
phases of boyhood and early manhood unassisted by friends, and 
made his own way successfully. He was therefore able in after- 
life to sympathize with the poor, dependent classes, and they 
always had his earnest sympathy and support. He became a very 
wealthy, active business man, engaged in various pursuits, always 
ready, however, with his wealth to open up avenues for the poor 
where they might be employed. He was also a cautious, earnest 
politician, and as Governor of our State made himself especially 
noted for his earnest sympathy with and care for the poor and 
dependent, and in efforts in every direction to aid them; so much 
so that he became known throughout the State as ‘‘ our big-hearted 
Governor.” His sympathies went out for all men, and he was 
emphatically a worker in every charitable and reformatory institu- 
tion. As the resolutions say, we feel that in him we have lost one 
of the best men of our State. 


Mr. L. L. Barsour, of Detroit, said: 


I have known Governor Bagley very intimately during the last 
years of his life. With his early years and manhood I was not so 
much personally acquainted, except that I have heard him go over 
the story of his boyhood, and his trials and his successes. In his 
patient perseverance to win success, and in the confidence with 
which he inspired every man who ever had anything to do with him, 
not only in his integrity, but in his ability to do anything that he 
undertook, he was remarkable. I think he was the best governor 
Michigan ever had. And, in saying that, I judge by the fruit of 
his labors. I think we ought generally to judge men by what they 
accomplish ; and he accomplished more than any other governor for 
the State of Michigan in the way of reforming its prison discipline, 
in encouraging education, and in promoting its financial prosperity. 
And not only by his public acts in taking care of the poor, and in 
the public measures which he introduced and carried through, but 
in his private acts of liberality ought we to remember him. There 
was no holiday that passed without some institution, and generally 
quite a large number of institutions here and there, hearing from 
him, not simply with kind words, but with a very generous check. 
He remembered the University with beneficent gifts. He remem- 
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bered the charitable organizations in the same way, sending every 
Christmas to the Little Sisters of the Poor, who have charge of 
the Old People’s Home and Orphan Asylums, from $100 to $500, 
and to other institutions that were struggling to do their work, 
and where he knew that every dollar that he gave would count 
directly ; where it did not go to salaries or expenses, but where it 
put bread in some person’s mouth or some garment upon his back, 
or where, as in the University, it was for direct gifts of books or 
apparatus. I call attention to that particularly, to show that he 
was a practical man. Everything which he did showed at once that 
it did good. It did good, not only absolutely in itself, but it en- 
couraged other people to do the same kind of good. I have been 
associated with him in many business matters, and I know him to 
have been one of those men who are ever ready on a mag- 
nanimous scale to do what is to be done, and with no waste of 
time. While the war lasted, he was a power in the State, anda 
power that was felt outside of the State. Although he was not 
then governor, he exercised a large and direct influence. Gov. 
Bagley was a man whose every.act counted. 


Rev. Frep H. Wings, Secretary of the State Board of Charities, 
of Illinois, said : 


I knew Gov. Bagley well. He was avery remarkable man. He 
lived in elegant style in the city of Detroit, where his home was 
one of refinement and of unbounded hospitality, adorned by a 
lovely wife and a most delightful group of children. He was a 
man of wonderfully warm and sympathetic and tender heart, a 
heart which seemed formed for affection ; and it was particularly 
warm toward persons who are not calculated to win the affections 
of men in general. He took a special interest in the Michigan 
Reform School, and effected a re-creation of that institution. He 
also took a great interest in the State School for dependent chil- 
dren. The children there used to call him ‘‘ Santa Claus,” for he 
not only sent presents to them every Christmas, but his round, 
rosy, jolly face, and frosted beard and hair, gave him a peculiarly 
picturesque look, so that Ihave no doubt that many of those 
children absolutely confounded him with Santa Claus, and didn’t 
know the difference between them. He had a strong character 
and a resolute will. He was a man of power and influence among 
men, capable of carrying his points and of bearing down opposi- 
tion by the conviction which he created that his judgment was 
sound and safe. We have sustained a very great loss, and one 
which those who knew him personally will not cease to feel as long 
as they live and remember. I need not speak of his political 
prominence, his social influence, his great wealth, his business 
enterprise, because these are matters which do not so closely con- 
cern us. I, therefore, confine myself to those aspects of his char- 
acter which relate to charitable work. There has probably never 
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been a man in the United States, occupying an equally prominent 
official position, who has manifested a more intelligent interest in 
charitable work than Goy. Bagley. 

The President (Mr. F. B. Sansorn) said: 


I desire to add a few words to the tributes that have been paid. 
I may say that I, too, knew Governor Bagley well. Although I 
met him but few times, I knew him by his reputation, and by that 
instinct which, when we come in contact with men of such an 
overflowing personality as Gov. Bagley, reveals what the whole 
character is from its outlines. His connection with our Confer- 
ence was peculiar. We met first in the city of New York, a very 
feeble organization, merely introductory to our general work, act- 
ing rather as a committee to prepare work for the following year. 
The next year we met in Detroit, and had the good fortune to find 
Mr. Bagley in the chair as Governor. Detroit was his home. He 
received and welcomed the Conference, and presided over our first 
session, I think during the entire day. He made us an address, 
in which he not only welcomed us to the city, but set forth the 
condition of the charitable institutions of Michigan in a very clear 
manner, and put at our disposal all the means necessary for be- 
coming acquainted with those institutions. He entertained us at 
his house, and showed in every respect the interest, when we num- 
bered no more than twenty or thirty persons, that we have since 
attracted now that our numbers have grown to two or three hun- 


dred delegates. That was my first occasion of meeting him. I 
spent several days in the city, and saw him frequently. I agree 
entirely with what Mr. Wines and the other gentlemen have said 


of his personal character. I happened to meet him again at Sara- 
toga, I think not quite three years ago, when we were holding a 
session of the American Social Science Association there. He 
was accidentally in the place, and did not know of our meeting ; 
but, learning of it, he stayed and took part in one particular ses- 
sion on the subject which we discussed yesterday, presiding and 
speaking. As those know who have heard him, he was the farthest 
removed from a formal orator. I do not know that he ever at- 
tempted to make a consecutive, elaborate speech, but no man 
spoke more effectively than he on that occasion, while he several 
times brought out his great principle in regard to destitute chil- 
dren,—‘‘A poor home is better than the best institution for a 
child.” It raised some discussion; but I believe that principle 
has been well established, and it was that which for some years he 
had been acting upon. 

I take pleasure in contemplating characters like Governor 
Bagley for another reason. In a democratic country like ours, 
where everybody is supposed to be everybody’s equal, and few 
persons are inclined to take the responsibility which under other 
forms of government attaches to those who are either born to lead- 
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ing positions or placed in them by the action of the government,— 
in a country like ours, it is often important to find men who will 
represent something besides their own individuality. Our civil war 
developed men of this sort. Our own Governor Andrew was a 
man who, wherever he appeared, had the whole State of Massa- 
chusetts behind him. So, wherever Governor Bagley appeared, 
he represented the whole State of Michigan. Whenever he spoke, 
his words had not only the weight of his own character, but also 
this representative quality, which used to attach to the Highland 
chieftain, or, in aristocratic countries, to the great landlord or 
peer. Whatever he said was to be considered not merely because 
he said it, but because there were a million people ready to support 
it. Then his peculiar benevolence of character was noticeable and 
extremely attractive. Springing from his nature, it was manifest 
on all occasions ; and, whenever I think of him or of men like him, 
Iam reminded of that extraordinary compliment which was paid 
two or three hundred years ago to an English gentleman, Sir Robert 
Harley, grandfather of the famous Earl of Oxford, by the minister 
who preached his funeral sermon. After dilating upon his services 
to the world and upon his private virtues, the preacher said, as 
the culmination of all, ‘‘If any poor Christian were crushed by 
malice or wrong, whither would he flee but to Sir Robert Harley?” 
The same could have been said of Governor Bagley. 


The resolutions were then adopted by a rising vote. 

Reports were presented from South Carolina, by Rev. Temple 
Cutler (pp. 244-6), and from California, by Mrs. Lucy N. Brink- 
erhoff (pp. 241-3), the latter followed by remarks from Mrs. 
Dall (p. 243). The report of Mrs. Devoll, of Maine, on the 
Employment of a Police Matron, which was read Friday, appears 
on pages 309-17. 

The delegates representing the Association for the Protection 
of the Insane and the Prevention of Insanity, next reported 
through Miss A. A. Chevaillier, of Boston, Secretary of that 
Association (pp. 318-22). In a debate following, Mrs. Leonard 
(pp. 822-3) and Dr. Channing (p. 324) took part. 

Mr. S.C. Wrightington, of Massachusetts, Superintendent of In- 
Door Poor, spoke briefly in explanation of the confinement of a 
young boy in the Boston Jail, mentioned on page 278. Mr: 
Wrightington’s remarks are on page 324. 

Prof. Wright, of Wisconsin, moved that the President and Secre- 
taries act as a Publishing Committee for the Proceedings of this 
Boston Conference ; and it was voted. 

A Report from the Committee on Idiocy and Imbecility was 
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then read by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of New York, but is withheld 
from publication at present. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur in the chair, by assignment Dr. Ira Russell, 
of Winchendon, Mass., next read a paper on the Care of Epilep- 
tices (p. 325). Dr. Theodore W. Fisher, Superintendent of the 
Boston Lunatic Hospital, followed with remarks on the classifica- 
tion of insane in asylums (pp. 326-329). 

In the discussion which followed upon Dr. Russell’s paper, 
remarks were made by Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, Mass. 
(p. 329) ; Dr. Russell, (p. 329); Dr. Fisher, (p. 330); and Gen. 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio (p. 330). 


Rev. J. L. Milligan, of Pennsylvania, presented a resolution of 
thanks, which, with amendments offered by Mr. Wines, of Illinois, 
was adopted as follows : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference are cordially 
returned to the many persons who have at this session placed us 
under a debt of obligation for kindnesses received ; to the people 
of Boston for their attendance upon our meetings and their inter- 
est and participation in our deliberations, and for personal atten- 
tions ; to the city authorities for the freedom of the public institu- 
tions, and especially for the delightful sail to Deer Island and our 
cordial entertainment while there ; to the Managers and Superin- 
tendent of the Prison for Women for the excursion to Sherborn, 
where we recognize and admire a truly model prison; to the officers 
of all the State, county, city, and private institutions who have 
invited members to inspect the institutions under their charge ; to 
the State Legislature and State officials, not only for the use of 
the State House as a place of meeting, but for many welcome acts 
of hospitality, and to Governor Long for his opening address; to 
the newspaper press for accurate daily reports of our proceedings ; 
to Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., for the very handsome reception 
given by him to the Conference, at the Hotel Vendome; to our 
President, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, for his untiring efforts, directed by 
a rare wisdom and tact, to insure the complete success of the pres- 
ent session, and lift the Conference to a higher level of influence 
and utility ; and to the Secretaries for their assiduous labors dur- 
ing the Conference week. 


In support of this resolution Mr. Wines spoke as follows : 


It has fallen to my lot, whether through good or evil fortune I 
can scarcely say, to make the closing speech, or what passes for 
he closing speech. I should like, before expressing the feeling of 
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this Association in view of the great hospitality and kindness of 
the citizens of Boston, to say one word with regard to the Confer- 
ence itself and its work. I have been accustomed, in my own 
mind, to look upon this annual convention very much in the light 
of a training school for the workers in all departments of charities 
and corrections. Our worthy President, Mr. Sanborn, has two 
pets: the Conference of Charities, and the Concord School of 
Philosophy. I do not know which he esteems the most. 


Tue Presipent: We are apt to be most fond of our youngest 
children, I believe. 


Mr. Wives: But it seems to me that we, at least, must look 
upon our own Conference as the more important of the two, at 
least from a practical point of view. The papers which are read 
are, to my mind, something like the written lectures of the pro- 
fessors in a professional school. Sometimes they are more inter- 
esting than at others: but if as well prepared as they should be, 
they are always full of instruction. ‘Then the speeches which are 
made upon the floor are like the talk of college boys, who vary in 
capacity, some of them bright and some of them foolish; but by 
discussion they sharpen their wits and add to the sum of their 
knowledge. We assume that in these Conferences we must listen 
to much that is not very new, that is theoretical and visionary ; 
and there will always be persons who have hobbies which they wish 
to ride in our presence. There are persons who have panaceas for 
all forms of social evil, who would like to advertise their wares 
through the agency of this Association, and those who have had 
more experience in the work are necessarily bored with a good 
deal of crude talk. I recall a story told by the eminent Sunday 
School Superintendent, Mr. Wells, who received once in his school 
a visit from his pastor. His pastor asked him how he goton. He 
answered: ‘* Pretty well; but just look over in that corner! see 
that gentleman teaching that class of boys. It is discouraging to 
be obliged to depend on such wretched assistance.” Mr. Wells 
said that he never derived as much benefit from anything ever said 
to him as from the answer of his pastor: ‘I think that he is just 
about where you were when I first knew you.” (Laughter.) So 
when we hear these crude thoughts, these hobbies, these incom- 
plete generalizations, these unsatisfactory attempts to formulate 
principles, we must remember that the people who excite our won- 
der are where we were before we knew anything about the subject. 
They must have an opportunity to express themselves; they must 
be corrected and taught. In the administration of all charity, 
public or private, I am continually reminded of that wise saying 
of St. Paul, ‘‘In meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves.” There will always be persons who oppose themselves, 
but it may be assumed that their opposition proceeds from igno- 
rance; what they need is instruction; it is our duty, then, to 
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impart instruction; but to be effective for good, it must be im- 
parted in the spirit of meekness, not fancying that we are by nature 
either better or wiser than they. 

Now this school of ours—this ‘‘ Summer School of benevolence” 
—has a very large constituency, and exerts a very wide influence. 
Its teachings go out all over the world. We give forth no uncer- 
tain sound; our sound is heard through all the ends of the earth. 
I hope and believe that this Conference will go on from one year 
to another, increasing in value, and in power and influence, and 
that it will, as heretofore, meet for the free and untramelled expres- 
sion of opinion, committing itself to no wild, visionary theories or 
hobbies of anybody; an open school of discussion, free to every- 
body and anybody who wishes to come here and sit and listen and 
learn. We are all learners, and glad to hear a word from anybody 
who is able to give us any thought, suggestion, or argument of any 
kind or description. 

The reason why we are so much obliged to the people of Boston 
for their interest in our work, is because we know the position 
which Massachusetts and the city of Boston occupy in the estima- 
tion of the American people. We know how many good things 
have originated here ; we know how the heart of Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts have always been on the right side of every public 
question. We know how much influence the voice of Massachu- 
setts has in the United States; and for Massachusetts and the 
city of Boston to receive this Conference and welcome it and 
endorse it, is to add an additional guaranty of its future success. 
We have received these attentions ; we are grateful for them; and 
we shall carry away with us in our hearts the warmest recollections 
of this city and of its people. 

Prof. Wricut, of Wisconsin: Mr. Wines has admirably set 
forth the position of this Conference as a school of practical phi- 
losophy. He has failed to say that it differs from another school 
in the fact that it has no fixed habitation, but is a travelling school 
of philosophy, migrating to different portions of the country to 
carry its influence in different circles and sections. In the absence 
of Mr. Elmore, the President elect of this Conference, who is 
called away by the sad duty of carrying home the dead body of 
his friend Mr. Hunt, it is perhaps appropriate for me to invite 
those present to attend the next session of this Conference, as far 
as possible, at Madison, Wisconsin. You will not find a city as 
large as Boston, nor as old as Boston, nor a State that is so full 
of things of historic interest, or of interest in the line of charita- 
ble or cerrectional institutions. But you will not find us a frontier 
State. We are not in the West; we are in the interior. We are 
only one-third of the way to the West; and members of the Con- 
ference will find that we have the characteristics, not of a frontier 
State, but of a comparatively old State. You must bear in mind 
that we are furnishing today a larger proportion of emigrants to 
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Western States than Massachusetts gives, and that we are thus 
helping to carry the ideas of the East further West in the living 
torches of persons whose minds are already enlightened. The 
territory of Dakota is being very largely settled, as well as the 
States of Minnesota and Nebraska, by citizens of Wisconsin. We 
can offer you this in Madison: A capital city, unrivalled in the 
Union, or perhaps anywhere in the world, for its beauty of loca- 
tion on a hill between two lakes. We can offer you the courtesy 
of our legislative halls and capitol. We can offer you opportuni- 
ties for discussion which will not be so broken in upon by all the 
diversity of interests and things to see that you have in Boston. 
We can work three sessions a day in Madison instead of one ses- 
sion, and hold ourselves straight to this work. I cannot promise 
you things that are only in contemplation; things which Mr. 
Elmore and others are considering and will try to get. We will 
try to treat you with courtesy there and afford an opportunity for 
the Conference to make you happy. 


Mr. M. D. Fottertr, of Ohio: While sitting here, Sir, I have 
thought that neither philosophy nor any school that teaches any- 
thing of thought can be foreign to us here. Although not practi- 
cally connected with any institution, I have seen many criminals, 
charged with crime, many charged with the highest offences in the 
land, and have never yet found any thoroughly corrupt. While I 
have sat here and have seen these noble men and women, as they 
have talked of their plans and have told us of their institutions 
and appliances, I have said, these are not all. There is some- 
thing beyond it. There is something that to my mind speaks here 
in the very countenances, in the tones, in the thought and in the 
heart of those that have this work in charge; and I care not what 
be the system so long as we have the right persons with the right 
notions. I have a message sent from one who was once in a 
lunatic asylum, but is today sane. She says, ‘‘ Do not mention 
my name ;” but she asks me to say to this Convention three things, 
which have already been very thoroughly set forth here. One 
was, supervision of the asylums, and visits, not at stated times, 
but at any time ; another was the character of the attendants, that 
they might not take from the poor and feeble patients the little 
delicacies that a father, a mother or a sister has sent in, to take 
the place of the coarser food thatis provided, as, she says, ‘‘ I 
have seen done day after day to the child of a man who stands 
high in the estimation of the United States today.” The last word 
was that the child might freely communicate with the parents and 
other friends at home. 

I want to thank the people of Boston and the officers of this 
institution and those who have contributed so much to our pleasure. 


Gen. Brinxernorr: I had not intended to say anything just 
now, but I have received a communication which seems to require 
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an early announcement to the Conference. Before making it, 
however, allow me to express my feelings in regard to the resolu- 
tions that have been offered. I desire also to say a word in respect 
to what the gentleman on my right (Professor Wright) has said 
of his own State. I hope all the delegates of this Conference will 
be present at Madison, Wisconsin, next year. Through the 
modesty of my friend from Wisconsin the half has not been told 
of the attractions we may expect. To those who have not visited 
Madison I can give assurance that they will find it the most beau- 
tiful location for a city upon the American Continent, and simply 
to see it is well worth the journey. In this lake-beaded city you 
will find, not only a beautiful landscape, and a delightful atmos- 
phere, but you will also find a people that can appreciate the Con- 
ference. I have no hesitation in saying that the Conference of 
1882, so far as Wisconsin and Madison are concerned, will be a 
great success. [Applause.] You can be sure that everything 
will be done to make it successful. 

I desire also to express my hearty assent to everything that has 
been said by the gentlemen who have preceded me in regard to 
the royal welcome we have received in Boston. It has been my 
good fortune to have attended the sessions of the Conference for 
some years past, commencing at Saratoga, and then ranging along 
through Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland and Boston. Each year 
has been better than the year before, and the best of all has been 
in Boston. Boston at all times is a delightful place to visit, but 
its generous appreciation of the work in which we are engaged has 
made it doubly delightful. 

To those interested in charitable or correctional work all our 
Conferences are interesting, for there is no place where we can 
learn so much as in listening to the experiences of those actively 
engaged in these fields in the different States. There can be no 
large progress made in anything except by a comparison of views 
with those who are engaged in a similar work. 

There is no nobler work than that in which the members of this 
Conference are engaged, and there is certainly no larger field for 
Christian, or philanthropic effort than the relief of the unfortunate, 
and the reformation of the vicious. The care of the dependent 
and defective classes, for the most part, has gone into the custody 
of public institutions. and if we are to help them we must help 
these institutions. I can conceive of no nobler work than this. If 
I can be instrumental in causing but one step forward in the line 
of our public institutions, or in any one of them, I shall feel that 
I have not lived in vain; for one step forward means, not only 
the benefit of that one institution, but the benefit of all similar 
institutions, and that means help to thousands of unfortunates, 
not only in this generation, but in all future generations. 

In this work of progress the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction is by all odds the most potential force, and 1 rejoice 
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to see it year by vear growing in public estimation, and growing 
in numbers. That the Conference should receive large apprecia- 
tion in Boston was to be expected, for the beginnings of progress 
in charitable and correctional work have been for the most part in 
the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and mainly in the city 
of Boston. To the people of Boston therefore, we express our 
thanks for the welcome we have received, and I think, also, we 
should express a special appreciation of the kindly courtesy we 
have received from Robert Treat Paine, Jr., in the entertainment 
of Thursday evening, at the Hotel Vendome. As was intended, it 
brought the members of the Conference together socially, and 
afforded them an opportunity to meet and know each other far 
more intimately than is possible in our daily business meetings. 
It was a precedent worthy of repetition hereafter in all our Con- 
ferences. 

And now I come to an announcement which may as well be 
made here as anywhere. It is said that misfortunes never come 
singly, and the experiences of this Conference would seem to 
verify this rule. This morning, within the last half hour, I re- 
ceived a letter addressed to my colleague, Mr. Neff, of Cincinnati, 
who left yesterday, asking him to announce the death of the Hon. 
Charles Thomas, President of the Board of Trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati House of Refuge, and a director from the organization of 
that institution in 1849, with the single exception of a brief interval 
whilst a member of the legisiature. Mr. Thomas died suddenly 
of apoplexy, at the institution, Sunday, July 24, whilst in the 
regular discharge of his duties there. 

Those of the members of the Conference who were present last 
year at Cleveland will remember Mr. Thomas. He took part in 
the discussion which had reference to the care of children. It 
was a subject to which he had given all the better years of his life. 

It was not my privilege to be very intimately acquainted with 
him, but I knew him in his work, and I know something of his 
history. He was a gentleman of means, and for many years had 
retired from active business. During these years he made the 
Cincinnati House of Refuge the work of his life. Major Henry 
Oliver, its Superintendent, said to me the last time I visited that 
beautiful institution, that Mr. Thomas was the man to whom they 
owed more for its success than to any one else. During the thirty 
odd years of official service as Director and President, he rarely 
missed a regular meeting of the Board, or was absent from the 
Sabbath exercises of the institution. As an estimate of those 
who knew him best, his associates upon the Board of Trustees 
adopted the following resolution : 

** Resolved, That in order that this example may be preserved and 
kept ever bright and fresh in the minds of our inmates, ourselves 
and our successors in office, it is therefore recommended that the 
services in the chapel of this Institution on Sunday, September 
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25, 1881, be devoted to his memory, and that our President 
appoint a Committee of three Directors to make complete arrange- 
ments therefor. 

‘* Further—We recommend, in honor to our deceased President, 
that upon Sunday afternoon of each year immediately following 
July 26, the services in our chapel be a memorial one to him and 
others of his helpers who died while laboring here, at which shall 
be read this report, or a similar paper, and ‘other proper services 
be had, and a history of such proceedings be entered each year 
upon the Minutes of the Standing Committee.” 

Mr. Thomas was a member of the Legislature of Ohio and 
aided in the establishment of the Reform School for Children, at 
Lancaster, which has been the pioneer of the family system in the 
United States. He was a man of excellent business capacity, and 
this, added to his large benevolence and his sympathetic nature, 
made him a very valuable worker in his chosen field of labor; and 
now, in the full maturity of years, and at the House of Refuge, 
the place of all others he would have desired to be, he has been 
stricken down and has gone to his reward. Dying thus at his post 
of duty was a noble ending of a noble life. Thus day by day, 
during the sessions of this Conference, we have been impressed 
with the fleeting tenure of all things earthly, and of the importance 
of doing our work whilst the day lasts. We are indeed ‘such 
stuff as dreams are made of,” and our years at the best are ‘‘as a 
tale that is told.” Allow me, in conclusion, to move as the sense 
of this Conference, that our secretaries be instructed to convey to 
the superintendent and trustees of the Cincinnati House of Refuge, 
and through them to all friends of Charles Thomas, our heartfelt 
sympathies in their great bereavement. 

Passed unanimously ‘ 


The resolutions of thanks were then passed unanimously by :« 
rising vote. 


On motion of General Brinkerhoff the Conference adjourned 
1.30, P.M., to meet again at Madison, in Wisconsin, in July, 
1882. 
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NOTES AND ERRATA. 


Nore. General Brinkerhoff, Chairman of the Committee upon 
the Work of Boards of State Charities, writes as follows :— 
‘¢ During the preparation of my Report (pp. 37-50), I was under 
the impression that there were only nine State Boards in existence, 
but I have since learned that in January last the old Connecticut 
Board was revived, so that the total number of such Boards is ten 
instead of nine. The law authorizing the Board of State Charities 
in Connecticut was passed in 1873, and at that time a Board was 
appointed, which existed until 1878, when the members resigned. 
Governor Andrews during his term of office (1879 and 1880) made no 
appointments on the Board. Governor Bigelow, however, revived 
the Board last January (1881), at the beginning of his term of 
office, by making appointments of five members of the Board as 
authorized by the statute of 1873. Therefore the present is a new 
Board under the old law. 

The reports of the former Board were not printed, but it is to be 
hoped the new Board will receive better treatment. The law under 
which this Board is organized is as follows :— 


Sec. 1. There shall be a Board of Charities, consisting of 
three men and two women, appointed by the Governor, and remov- 
able at his pleasure, who may inspect all incorporated hospitals, 
and shall inspect all institutions in which persons are detained by 
compulsion, to ascertain whether their inmates are properly treated, 
and (except in cases of detention upon legal process) to ascertain 
whether any have been unjnstly placed, or are improperly held 
therein; and may examine witnesses, and send for persons and 
papers, and correct any abuses found to exist in such a manner as 
not to conflict with any personal, corporate, or statutory rights ; 
acting, so far as practicable, through the persons in charge of such 
institutions, and with a view to sustain and strengthen their 
rightful authority ; and no measures shall be adopted without the 
assent of the persons so in charge, except at the meeting of the 
Board, at which at least four members shall be present, or by a 
written order, signed by a majority of the Board. An appeal 
may be taken to the Governor from any action of the Board by 
the persons in charge of such institutions. 

Sec. 2. Every institution which the Board is required to inspect 
shall be visited by one or more members frequently, and the State 
prison, reformatory schools, and insane asylums as often as once a 
month, and by at least one member of each sex; no previous 
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notice of such visits shall be given to the persons in charge of the 
institutions visited, and at every such visit, an opportunity shall 
be offered to each inmate for private conversation with some mem- 
ber of the Board. Any communication directed to any member 
of said Board, by any inmate of said institutions, shall be imme- 
diately forwarded to the post-office by the persons in charge, 
without inspection. 

Sec. 3. Said Board shall make an annual report to the Gov- 
ernor, containing such suggestions and statements as it shall think 
proper. 


In printing so many pages without being able to receive in all 
cases the author’s corrections on the proof, typographical errors 


are unavoidable, and these will not all be corrected, perhaps, in 
the following list of errata : 


Page 6, line fifteen from bottom, for of, read for. 

Page 27, in the speech of Dr. Cleaves, the sentence beginning ‘‘in some 
cases,” near the end, should read, ‘‘ they would not have recovered without 
the special treatment; and in others there has been a marked improvement.” 
This takes the place of the sentence commencing ‘ In other persons.” 

Page 51, eighteenth line from the top, for ‘‘ other respective homes” read 
‘their respective homes.” And in the tenth line from the bottom, for 
‘‘ finally ” read ‘‘ also.” 

Page 74, second line from top, for ‘‘ rented” read “ erected.” 

In the list of delegates and members of the Conference there are undoubt- 
edly errors and omissions, and the Publishing Committee would be glad to 
receive any corrections. 

The Debates of the Conference were reported with great accuracy by Mrs. 
B. C. Barrows, of Boston, and are therefore given much more fully than in 
any previous year’s Proceedings. Errors and omissions will be found here, 
however, no doubt; it not having been possible to submit ta each speaker his 
remarks as reported. The names of the speakers and writers, nearly ninety 
in all, who addressed the Conference, will be found on the next page. 
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AND CORRECTION. 


PART II. 


ADDRESSES, PAPERS AND DEBATES, 


OF THE 


Eighth Annual Conference of Charities, 


Hetp at Boston, Jury 25-30, 1881. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Delivered July 25th, 1881. 


After the organization of the Boston Conference, His Excellency 
Joun D. Lone, Governor of Massachusetts, was introduced, and 
spoke as follows: 


I am grateful for the courtesy which accords to me the pleasure 
of sincerely though briefly welcoming the National Conference of 
Charities to Massachusetts. Especially so far as its delegates come 
from outside her own borders and represent other jurisdictions, 
our Commonwealth is glad of an opportunity to greet them, to ex- 
hibit to them her public institutions, and to receive instruction from 
them in the science of charity and correction. You have met 
together in Boston,—her political, social and commercial capital. 
This is her State House, in which sat Andrew, Horace Mann, and 
Dr. Howe—names forever associated with those causes of humanity, 
education and charity in which you are engaged, and to which she 
has never been disloyal. As you entered the hall below you saw 
the battle-flags of her regiments, there sacredly preserved as me- 
mentos not so much of fraternal strife as of that healthier, freer 
and nobler union in behalf of which they were borne by her sons 
to victory. The chamber in which you sit is that in which the pop- 
ular branch of her General Court meets, less to make laws than to 
hear all causes of grievances, reform and progress, and especially 
to promote the general advance of that science to which you give 
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specific study. I should misrepresent her if, in any trite common- 
places of provincial pride I boasted of hercorrectional and charita- 
ble institutions, to the inspection of which she cordially invites 
your criticism and suggestion quite as much as your praise,—except 
perhaps in this, that they are absolutely exempt from political en- 
tanglement. For at least to this height she has attained, that in 
all this matter she values her edifices and appointments, her officers 
and managers as nothing compared with the best care and true 
welfare of those dependents afflicted by ills of body or of mind, or 
even by crime, who are her wards. And to this also, that she 
recognizes any gain she may have made in the science of charity 
and correction as only elementary, and but the threshold of the 
future, and so will thank you for any inspiration or enlightenment 
that will help her onward. 

And yet how great a gain it has been, and what satisfaction it 
affords and justifies, when she compares the present with the past— 
the separate prison for women, a very asylum and house of refor- 
mation; the state prison with its greatly increased population, yet 
its at once lighter and more perfect discipline, and its riddance of 
nearly all the old varieties of degrading punishments ; the Primary 
School, a healthy and happy avenue through which the little pau- 
per children of the State go speedily forth to homes; the more 
humane and less restraining treatment of the insane; the education 
even of the idiot; the giving of ears to the deaf, a tongue to the 
dumb, and sight to the blind! Nor let me, in inviting your atten- 
tion to the charities of Massachusetts, fail to assure you how much 
of whatever good has resulted from them is due to private enter- 
prise and contribution; how much has been accomplished by the 
forceful and telling unity of purpose and action which has come 
from the consolidation of these private and local beneficences into 
county organizations, auxiliary boards, and what in Boston is 
termed the Associated Charities ; and especially how in our Com- 
monwealth the women have come to the front, not only with their 
sympathies, which are always alive, but with the brightest business 
tact and administrative ability. 

The causes, in behalf of which you meet, appeal so touchingly 
to the best sentiments of the human heart, that these spring to the 
lips for utterance at the very thought of your coming together—at 
the very sight of so much intelligence and human kindness con- 
verging from all quarters of the land, representing its centres of 
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need and of public spirit, and gathering to deliberate upon still 
better methods by which to relieve misery, to cure infirmities, to 
stimulate self-respect and self-support. And yet, fortunately for 
the poor, the insane, the criminal, you meet as a matter, not of 
sentiment, but of science, and practical and economic work. That 
certainly is the true charity, most just alike to the State and to the 
beneficiary, which puts him above the patronage and emasculation 
of alms, and in the way of self-support. That is the true correc- 
tion which brings home to the criminal the conviction that the wages 


of honest labor are better than the wages of sin. ‘The problem is 
easy to state, but almost too intricate to solve, for the field on which 
you enter is as illimitable as the needs and frailties of humanity. 


Your work is one which is never accomplished, which is always 
expanding, and the success of which is never found in any resting- 
place of final results, but in the constancy of new demands and 
further progress. With the increase of immigration, the rapid 
erowth of cities, the tumorous excrescences alike of wealth and 
poverty, and the inroads of ignorance into even the older and more 
advanced States, the problem is never solved, its intricacies only 
shift. In welcoming you, therefore, let me also, in the name of 
the Commonwealth, and of her unfortunate, her poor and infirm in 
mind and body, to whose bettering your session will be devoted, 
thank you for what you have done and are doing. The State must 
always needs move slowly, and your inquiries and observations are 
the best forerunner of its legislation. ‘The myriad fingers of pri- 
vate benevolence and activity that meet the necessities which spring 
like weeds, yet lose half their value if not directed by the best in- 
telligence and coéperation. What is impulse and misdirection it is 
yours to organize into steady principles and forces. ‘To you we 
look for fresh methods of staying pauperism, so that we shall not 
have it to maintain; of preventing intemperance, so that we shall 
not have its intolerable and degrading burden to bear; of reform- 
ing the criminal, so that we shall not have him to punish. And 
for your part in all this perpetually recurring, yet always advancing 
work, I only represent the gratitude of the people when I thank 
you and wish for you in this Conference and in all your endeavors 
successful and illuminating progress. 

It is for me not to make any specific observations, but only to 
extend to you this general word of greeting. You have come to 
Massachusetts at the time of her summer glory. Those of you 
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who come from the interior of the country will miss the boundless- 
ness of your prairies and wheat fields; but you will find the cool 
shadows of woods and hills, and will taste the fresh and salty 
breath of the sea. And be assured, to whatever she has, whether 
of natural beauty, of historical associations, or of social science, 
Massachusetts cordially welcomes you, alike for your own sake 
and for that of the enlightened and public-spirited constituencies 
you represent, and especially because you are of those of whom it 
is said, ‘* Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 


The Prestpent: We owe your Excellency thanks for the clear 
manner in which you have laid before us the work of the Confer- 
ence. We shall hope to be honored by your presence at such times 
as your duties may permit. 


The preliminary business having been transacted, Mr. F. B. 
Sanporn, of Concord, President of the Conference, gave the 
annual 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Conference : 


In appearing before you to open this important session of our 
Conference with an address reviewing to some extent the events of 
the year since we last met in Cleveland, I am reminded of the 
time, something more than seven years ago, when this Conference, 
then very small in numbers, met for the first time in the city of 
New York (May 20 and 22,1874). At that meeting only the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Connecticut 
were represented by delegates, but communications were received 
from the State Boards of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Michigan 
and Kansas, and the State Charities Aid Association of New York, 
then recently organized, was also represented. I see before me 
this morning several of those who then met with us to plant the 
seed of this and of future Conferences,—when, as we hope, every 
State in our Union and all the provinces of Canada shall be officially 
represented in a convention for which even this ancient hall would 
be found far too small. Since the New York meeting of 1874 
we have assembled successively in Detroit (1875), in Saratoga 
(1876 and 1877), in Cincinnati (1878), in Chicago (1879), and in 
Cleveland last year. At the Cleveland Conference no less than 
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sixteen States were represented, and during the present week we 
hope to welcome in Boston the official or the volunteer representa- 
tives of more than twenty States and Provinces. 

Before a constituency so extensive as this, including a population 
of at least thirty millions, the first thought, in undertaking to deal with 
the varied questions which custom has assigned for your considera- 


tion, is of the insufficiency of any mind, however gifted and expe- 
rienced, to present this vast body of philanthropy in due method 
and proportion. My predecessor, Gen. Brinkerhoff, in his address 
at Cleveland, accomplished more in this way than would be possible 
for me even to attempt; and, moreover, we have so divided the 
work of our Conference among the standing committees that your 


president is relieved in some degree of the labor so ably performed 
by Gen. Brinkerhoff. I shall, therefore, with your permission, 
leave to those six committees dealing respectively with (1) State 
Charities, (2) City Charities, (3) Immigration, (4) Crime and Pen- 
alties, (5) the Care of Children, and (6) Imbecility and Idiocy, the 
introduction of general topics pertaining to each of those subjects ; 
and shall address myself to certain topics not ineluded in the 
assignment of committees, or else having a common relation to 
several of those committees. Such a topic, for instance, is the 
broad question of Insanity and the relations of the State to its 
treatment; and as this happens to be a matter which for some 
years has been specially forced upon my attention by official 
requirements, let me first draw your attention to insanity in its 
relations to the State and to individuals. 

More than any single evil which attacks our modern civilization, 
individually and socially, insanity is to be encountered and checked, 
if it cannot be overcome, before we can avoid some of the worst 
features of pauperism, disease and crime. Itself a disease, it has 
been characterized with much force by the late Dr. Howe, as ‘ta 
feature of developing civilization ;” though that great philanthropist 
goes on to deny that it is an inherent and essential condition of 
civilization. Whether this be so or not, there can be no doubt 
that the number of the insane in the United States has greatly 
increased within the last twenty years, and increased, too, out of 
all proportion to the advance in our general population, large as 
that has been. Our statistical secretary (Mr. F. H. Wives) will be 
prepared to show you, no doubt, in the report which he will present 
next Wednesday, what is the whole number of the insane among 
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the fifty millions who now inhabit our country, and he will confirm 
me, if right, or correct me, if wrong, in saying that throughout the 
older communities of the northern and eastern States we have 
already at least one insane person to every 400 inhabitants. In 
Massachusetts, for some reason or other, the proportion is even 
greater than this, since nobody now estimates the whole number of 
our insane at less than 5,000, while the population of the State 
does not much exceed 1,800,000; which would give a proportion 
of 350 sane persons to one insane person. And the most painful 
fact is still to be stated, namely: that the proportion of the incura- 
ble and the dependent insane is much greater in Massachusetts 
than it appears to have been twenty years ago, and is steadily, if 
not rapidly, increasing from year to year. Every other condition 
of pauperism in Massachusetts, except insanity, has been mitigated 
within the past three years; but this most perplexing element, 
instead of being less apparent, as the times have improved, has 
become more manifest and more embarrassing. We have scarcely 
been able to build hospitals and asylums fast enough to receive the 
accumulation of our chronic insane, while the records of our criminal 
courts have shown a marked increase of those crimes which are 
excused from punishment on the plea of insanity. At one such 
crime, peculiarly heinous by reason of the complete innocence and the 
lofty station of its victim, our whole nation has lately shuddered ; but 
the madness or the guilt of the wretched assassin, Guiteau, differs 
in nothing save its consequences to the people of America, from 
many acts of which those persons on the borderland of insanity 
and crime are responsible. This national tragedy, therefore, casts 
its sinister light on many another and more private tragedy, for 
which insanity has furnished the occasion, the provocative, or the 
palliation. Look, then, at the wasted lives, the severed families, 
the ruined hopes, the broken estates, for which hopeless insanity is 
responsible, and consider whether there is any malady in the whole 
circle of human ills from which we ought to pray more fervently for 
deliverance. Yet this very disease proves to be, just now, that 
which is least amenable to science for its cure, or to a wise and 
humane system for its prevention and practical treatment. It has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished,—yet what 
are we in fact doing to stay its progress or alleviate its miseries? 
Upon us and upon those who work with us or against us, in the 
medical profession and in the framing and administration of the 
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laws, rests now the responsibility of a remedy for this unhappy 
state of things which seems to have no parallel in the case of any 
other disease. 

Fortunately we can discern, even in the year since we met at 
Cleveland, some indications of a better state of things. Not 
that anything has yet been done toward the prevention of 
insanity, nor very much toward its wiser and more systematic 
treatment; but we can observe that the persons who deal most 
directly with the disease and its victims, are coming, since our 
Cleveland meeting, to a clearer perception, and a better under- 
standing in regard to the measures that need to be taken; have 
ceased to dispute with each other so constantly, and are beginning 
to apply themselves, in practical effort, to the problem before them. 
The medical profession, and especially that branch of it which has 
made a specialty of insanity and its treatment, has begun to 
recognize the fact, long obvious to others, that the public authori- 
ties have a right and a duty in regard to the supervision of insane 
asylums, which only becomes more exacting the more its perform- 
ance is resisted. And on the other hand, the authorities, the State 
legislatures, and the general public, are coming to understand 
better what the enormous difficulties are in the way of preventing, 
curing, or even measurably relieving the insanity that finds its way 
into our asylums and poorhouses and prisons. And no one person 
has contributed so much, it seems to me, in this enlightenment of 
the specialists and of the public, as a veteran among those special- 


ists (Dr. Ear_e) whose good gray head I recognize in this audience, 


and who, as we hope, will give us the opportunity to hear today 
some of those wise counsels to which in former years we have all 
been so much indebted. Still greater would our debt have been to 
this Nestor of his profession if we had known better how to follow 
the good advice he gave us. 


Nor can I refrain from mentioning two special circumstances of 
the past year, which, in my opinion, have promoted the favorable 
change of opinion on this subject of insanity. I am aware that 
some will think otherwise ; but it seems to me that the formation 
of the National Association for the Prevention of Insanity and the 
Protection of the Insane, which took place last summer at Cleveland, 
has to some extent operated in the direction that its enthusiastic 
founders intended. Its task is a hard one, its methods are not yet 


perfect, nor is the experience of its members so great as it will be 
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a few years hence; but it has made its mark on the public senti- 
ment of the country, at least in this section, and so far as I can 
see, has done no harm to any one. We have with us today some 
delegates from the new organization who desire to be heard in our 
debates, and to whom, no doubt, you will readily accord the 
opportunity. 

The other circumstance to which allusion has been made is the 
increased power in the treatment of insane women, given during 
the past year to physicians of that sex. It is only since we 
adjourned at Cleveland that the feminine wards in two large hos- 
pitals in the State of Pennsylvania have been put under the 
independent control of experienced women, educated as physicians, 
and with something of that special training which such responsible 
positions require. I have visited one of these hospitals within a 
few weeks, and have received trustworthy information from the 
other. In both, so far as I can judge, the experiment bas had 
unexpected success, amidst many and obvious difficulties. It is 
too early to say that the course there adopted, under peculiar and 
rather fortuitous circumstances, is the best course to follow in all 
hospitals,—I have serious doubt if it is, for reasons soon to be 
given,—but it is important to know, as I think we do know, that 
an experiment so interesting has been tried in perfect good faith, 
and upon a large scale, in a State where the example will be so 
conspicuous, whether it shall be followed or avoided in future. It 
is to be hoped we shall hear from one of these physicians, a 
delegate to this Conference (Dr. CLEaveEs), concerning the results 
observed by her in the State hospital at Harrisburg. 

My doubt respecting the practicability of introducing in all 
insane hospitals the special organization for the women’s wards 
which now prevails at Harrisburg and at Norristown, does not 
arise from any skepticism about the ability of the right woman in 
the right place to perform toward the insane of her own sex the 
duties of a good physician. But a hospital, like every other estab- 
lishment or sovereignty, should have one head and not two, still 
less three ; while it is not easy, in fact, to give to a woman, under 
the direction of a masculine superintendent, that complete responsi- 
bility for the care of her patients which her assumed experience 
and their manifest need requires. There are objections, readily 
occurring to any one familiar with the daily administration of a 
hospital, to the maintenance of a mixed staff of physicians, some 
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men and some women,—and it has therefore occurred to me, 
whether it may not be expedient, in some cases, to establish sepa- 
rate hospitals for insane women, under the exclusive care of their own 
sex, as are the women in our reformatory prison at Sherborn, which 
you will visit on Thursday. This notion has led me to correspond 
or confer with several eminent hospital superintendents,—whose 
opinions may be cited without their names. Suffice it to 
say they are all persons of high reputation and long experience. 
One of these, upon the general subject of employing a woman as 
first or second assistant in a hospital with no very large number of 
patients, writes as follows :— 


‘¢ Situated as we are, I think we have done better than have one 
on our staff. I have called in a recognized female physician from 
the city, for cases with gynecological complications, and she has 
attended to any examinations and topical treatment for which a 
nurse was not competent. This plan has worked very well, and 
has so far been satisfactory. For this institution 1 am disposed 
to continue this plan in preference to the introduction of so new an 
element in the domestic organization. Ihave no prejudice against 
the plan, but in the present state of female medical education and 
the supply available, I think the chances of a happy result are 
greater on our present plan than they would be with the changes of 
one of our own present assistants for a woman. I can imagine a 
situation in which the right sort of a female physician would be an 
improvement on any other plan, but confess to doubts whether, at 
present, a general change of that kind would be an improvement, 
all things considered. I think it is one of the things which will 
work itself out in due time, and the best will come to be seen. 
But it will turn out, I think, that success in the innovation will 
depend more on the personal traits of the imcumbent than on any 
general principle. So I should not be surprised, by and by, to find 
here a physician of one sex and then one of the other, just as the 
professional and general character of the one or the other should 
have commended itself to the trustees of different institutions.” 

Another superintendent with views somewhat different writes as 
follows: ** The propriety of women engaging in the practice of 
medicine is now but little mooted. The action of the most civilized 
communities has given such sanction to the custom as to make its 
growth inevitable. For some time in the past I have been con- 
vinced that, for various reasons, it would be better for females to 
be treated by physicians of their own sex. My only hesitation upon 
the point was due to the fear that it might be difficult or impossible 
to find, in very many instances, thoroughly competent physicians 
of that sex. I still have my doubts, hecause it is certain that the 
great majority of women, whatever the opportunities offered them 
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for preparation for professional life, will be content to devote them- 
selves to domestic duties, — the care of their houses and children. 
The numbers, therefore, who devote themselves to physic must 
ever be far less than those of the opposite sex. Even, therefore, 
admitting an equal original competency, it is evident that the 
number of thoroughly skilful female physicians will necessarily 
ever be less than male physicians. 

‘* Every argument which is of weight in preferring female to 
male physicians for women in ordinary diseases has many times its 
weight when applied to the consideration of women as physicians 
in hospitals for the insane. The reasons of this are so obvious 
that I will not trouble you with their rehearsal. Yet there are 
such inevitable evils connected with a mixed medical staff in 
hospitals, that I have not employed a female physician in any 
capacity about the establishment of which I have been superin- 
tendent for more than twenty years. All the difficulties inevitable 
to mixed staffs would of course be avoided in a hospital for women 
under the superintendency of awoman. I am, therefore, as you 
may readily infer, greatly inclined to favor such superintendency. 
Any misgivings which I have in the matter originate in the fear 
that it may be impossible to secure a woman thoroughly competent, 
intellectually and physically, to fill the place. The duties of such 
a position are very onerous, and ought never to be undertaken by 
any one who does not combine with intellectual training and 
capacity for the treatment of disease, thorough business qualifica- 
tions. You know the opinions of the American medical superin- 
tendents upon the point of lessening the labors of superintendents 
by a distribution of responsibilities — unqualified disapproval. | 
heartily concur with my brethren in their position in this matter, 
and could not, therefore, give any countenance to the appointment 
of a woman to the office of superintendent unless such woman 
were as competent to administer the various business affairs of the 
institution as to preside over its remedial province. The difficulty 
of securing such a woman must be very great, for reasons given 
above. With this single exception, I am disposed to lend a hearty 
approval of the plan proposed.” 


This plan was that already suggested, of establishing separate 
hospitals for insane women, — not merely separated on the’ same 
estate, as in Dr. Kirkbride’s admirable hospital at Philadelphia, — 
but situated on separate estates, and managed, as the above letter 
implies, by women at the head and throughout the establishment. 
The two superintendents just quoted live a thousand miles apart, 
and have viewed the question presented to them from the experience 
of their own States and sections. Another superintendent of still 
longer service, in the largest State, Dr. John P. Gray, of Utica, N.Y., 
recently gave me in conversation the conclusions at which he had 
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arrived, after long reflection upon a still more extended and varied 
hospital experience. He thought a mixed medical staff very objec- 
tionable, and did not see so many advantages as some do, in 
placing insane women under physicians of their own sex; but he 
thought the economical argument against separate hospitals for 
women was almost the only one — while there is much to be said 
in their favor. In respect to the actual results of placing insane 
women under physicians of the same sex, we have as yet but a brief 
experience anywhere, but such as it has been, I understand these 
results to be favorable. Upon this point we ought to hear from 
the States of Iowa and Michigan, as well as from Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania; and I will venture to quote, in her absence, the 
words of Dr. Alice Bennet, who has charge of the women in the 
great hospital at Norristown, near Philadelphia. She writes me : 

‘*Our work is going on with some measure of satisfaction 
although our ideals are far above us yet. Things have been 
crowded upon us in a way which has made close individual study 
of every patient next to impossible. I am not prepared to contrib- 
ute the results of my year’s work, but in a general way I can say 
that my personal relations with my patients and their friends have 
given me the utmost satisfaction. I am often asked if women, 
unassisted, have any trouble in controlling the insane, and I am 
able to answer positively, no. Our first year closed July 11. In 
that time there have been received 930 patients, —498 males and 
432 females. July 1, 1881, there were in the hospital 754 patients, 
—396 males, 358 females. After consultation with Dr. Chase, 
we think the proportion of curable cases may be estimated as one- 
tenth of the whole.” 

In respect to the general management of hospitals and asylums 
for the insane in the United States, we have had the advantage 
within the last year of much criticism, not only by our own coun- 
trymen, in official reports, in magazines and in newspapers, but 
also by European experts who have lately visited this country, in 
order. to possess themselves in six weeks of all that they think 
necessary to be known concerning the treatment of 20,000 or 
30,000 hospital patients. Far be it from us to disparage or receive 
with levity, the serious expostulations of English, Scotch and 


German physicians, who from their long experience have a right to 


judge by a few samples and by reading many reports, what is the 
actual condition of American hospitals. But on the other hand, 
it is easy to attach too much importance to these passing criticisms, 
unless they are confirmed by our own observations, as no doubt 
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some of them are. It is fair to conclude, from all the testimony 
on the subject, that the patients in our hospitals undergo more 
restraint and perform less labor than the patients in English and 
Scotch hospitals; and it is every way probable that our hospitals 
on the whole use mechanical restraint too much, and make too 
little use of employment and amusement. But are we therefore to 
conclude that because our establishments are imperfect in these 
respects the European hospitals must be perfect in all particulars, 
and, therefore, that the superintendent of such a hospital should 
be the highest authority in America, when he tells us what we ought 
to do? I incline to the opinion that the American hospitals are 
superior to those of Great Britain in some respects, inferior in 
others, and that one great reason why they are inferior in any 
respect is because they have not enjoyed until recently, if indeed 
they may be said to enjoy now, that thorough government supervision 
which seems to me essential to any general system for the manage- 
ment of the insane. It is upon this point that our foreign critics 
are most unanimous and with most reason. Permit me to quote 
on this and some other subjects the language of Dr. Clouston, in 
his report for the Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane (for the 
year 1880), of which he is the accomplished, but perhaps not quite 
infallible, superintendent : — 


‘¢ During the visit which, through the indulgence of the managers 
I was enabled to pay to America in the autumn (of 1879), I went 
to see several of the best known of the older, and also some of the 
very newest asylums, in the United States. What I saw of these 
institutions was in many respects instructive. I had seen all the 
best British and many continental asylums, so that I was able to 
compare the ideas of construction and management prevalent in the 
old with those of the new.world. In respect of cost, some of the 
new American asylums bear no sort of comparison to ours. I 
visited two that had each cost £750 per bed, which is about double 
the cost of the dearest asylum built in this country. No Scotch 
asylum approaches the half of this cost, except one recently put up 
in the West by a parochial board. A comparison of this with our 
own experience is almost ludicrous ; for to renovate and modernize 
thoroughly this asylum, will probably cost (including what has been 
spent already) before it is finished about £45,000, or only at the 
rate of £54 per bed! And such enormous expenditure seems to 
be cheerfully borne by the States of the republic. One could not 
fail to be forcibly struck with the generous and philanthropic spirit 
that prevails there in regard to public institutions of a charitable 
nature. Nearly all the States make provision, not for the insane 
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poor merely, but all the insane poor of every class, rich and poor, out 
of the public rates. As regards the government of asylums, I must 
say I prefer our system. They have no central government or State 
inspection so thorough as ours to back up reforms, to correct abuses, 
to serve as acourt of appeal for the patients and to be a guaranty to 
the public that justice and humanity prevail. Politics have often 
too much relationship to the expenditure of public money and to 
the making of appointments in the public service. Jobbery in re- 
gard to contracts and other expenditures ig very openly talked of. 
The paid administrative heads of such institutions are subject to 
gusts of adverse public sentiment that tend to weaken discipline. 
While strong men get on well enough at the head of public institu- 
tions, yet they require to devote a disproportionate amount of time 
and energy to the selection and education of their masters in the 
State legislatures; and weak men often go to the wall, however 
good their intentions are. But the utmost indulgence is extended 
to physicians of asylums in various ways. Half of those I met had 
made one or two trips of three months over to Europe, to see the 
latest improvements in asylums here, at the expense of the State.” 

A matter touched upon in this quotation—the extravagant 
outlay upon buildings for the insane—has often been discussed 
by the Conference of Charities, and now seems to be universally 
censured by our countrymen. It was an error into which the super- 
intendents of our hospitals fell, in their unreasonable desire to pro- 
vide by architecture and mechanism for every fancied need of the 
insane, and of those who care for them; and was another illustra- 
tion of the old saying: **'Too much of a good thing is good for 
nothing.” We are now gradually returning to a simpler method of 
building, and are also learning to provide for the incurable insane 
less costly appliances than those which may be deemed needful for 


the curable and the violent. In this respect we may perhaps learn 
something from the usage in European countries,—and I hope that 


some of those delegates before me who have had actual acquaint- 
ance with the asylums and lunacy commissions of Great Britain 
will draw for us this morning a comparison between the practice 
there and here. 

There can be no doubt, it seems to me, that the relations of the 
insane to the government, in respect not only to their treatment in 
hospitals, but to their rights of liberty and property, have been 
better understood of late years in Great Britain than in the United 
States. This has naturally been so, on account of the greater im- 
portance which insanity, until lately, has had in Great Britain, by 


reason of its dense population, its great wealth, its system of public 
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and private asylums, and its laws of inheritance and the tenure of 
property. But of late years in our own country, the enormous 
development of population and wealth, the rapid accumulation 
of insanity, and the inadequacy of our outgrown system for its treat- 
ment, have led, in the larger States, to the amendment of our laws, 
in the direction where England and Scotland showed us the way. 
Thus the State of New York, as large as an inferior kingdom of 
Europe, found it necessary in 1874 to bring its lunacy laws into a 
more complete and uniform condition, and to provide, in theory at 
least, for State inspection by a lunacy commission of all its insane 
asylums. These New York laws are now, in form, reasonably 
complete, chiefly needing to be improved in administration. ‘The 
laws of Illinois were revised in like manner not many years since, 
and the same is true of several other States. Massachusetts in 
1879, while reérganizing its Board of State Charities (which had 
since 1863 exercised many of the powers of a lunacy commission) , 
gave to the new Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity all the neces- 
sary powers of such a commission. 

‘his Board (of which I have the honor to be one of the department 
officers) , now has complete powers of transfer and discharge over all 
insane persons in the State of Massachusetts, and a certain supervis- 
ion over the enforcement of new laws regulating the commitment 
of the insane. It also inspects, not theoretically but actually, all the 
places in the State— hospitals, asylums, poorhouses, etc., where 
the insane are maintained ; and in some respects it exercises pow- 
ers not given to the lunacy commissioners, even of Scotland. ‘This 
thorough government supervision, not yet perfect of course, but 
tending every year to become more so, is in fact working extremely 
well in Massachusetts, though the difficulties of our situation are 
such that it must be a long time before we can establish here a 
model system, in actual operation throughout all its parts. In the 
mean time, we may serve in respect to extravagant hospital build- 
ing, defective classification, and some other matters, the same 
purpose which the misguided brother of the temperance lecturer 
offered himself to fulfil,—namely, an ‘‘awful warning.” Our 
public officials can confidently assert, however, that our insane 
asylums, and those poorhouse wards in which the insane are kept 
(to the number in Massachusetts of something more than five hun- 
dred persons) are now better managed, and generally in a better 
condition than at any previous period. 
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Without dwelling further upon insanity, except briefly to point 
out what proportion of the actual public pauperism of Massachusetts, 
in this month of July, 1881, is insanity dependent on our poor-rates, 
I will pass on to a change which the past year has seen com- 
pleted in respect to the amount and urgency of pauperism in general 
—a great diminution, in the number of the public poor in most 


sections of the country, and, in particular, the almost utter disap- 


pearance of vagrancy, which only three years ago was such a vast 
evil in the United States. 


PAUPERISM AS AFFECTED BY NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


Within the past three years we have seen our country recover 
from a severe and long-continued financial depression, during which 
many thousand workingmen and workingwomen were thrown out 
of employment, and consequently became more or less dependent 
on charity for their support. ‘This led to the formation of a large 
army of vagrants, who moved from place to place, sometimes in 
search of work, quite often from the mere restlessness and shiftless- 
ness which enforced idleness produces, and then, in many instances, 
because the vagrant life was found to be a good disguise for 
various modes of depredation. Against an evil so great many 
measures were taken, and some severe laws were passed; but the 
returned prosperity of the country has practically abolished the 
evil and made those laws obsolete, at least in New England. To 
show how completely this has been <dlone, the statistics of a single 
commonwealth, like Massachusetts, will suffice. Three years ago 
(July 1, 1878), we had by actual count for that day, 25,597 pub- 
lic paupers in this State, and among them, 349 vagrants, while the 
number of vagrants lodged at poorhouses and station houses in 
each month, was counted by thousands. This summer (July 1, 
1881), the aggregate of public paupers having been reduced below 
19,000,— a falling away of more than 25 per cent. in three years,— 
the vagrants reported are now but 150, or only two-fifths as many as 
three years ago,— and these almost all in the city station houses — 
for tramping in the country towns of Massachusetts is almost un- 
known. The whole number of tramps lodged in the country poor- 
houses in a whole year does not now exceed the number who were 
formerly lodged there in a single fortnight. Yet it is to be remem- 
bered that within the three years spoken of, the population of our 
State has increased not less than 125,000,— and that immigration 
has never been so large as within the past two years. The same 
thing has been taking place, so far as we can hear, throughout the 
country, until we have in the United States at this moment, the 
smallest number of public paupers ever seen among civilized com- 
munities in an equal population of 50,000,000. 

But now consider how the relative proportion of the insane poor 
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has been augmented, in vears when the public poor of all classes have 
so rapidly decreased. To show this I will take only the figures for 
Massachusetts, since no others are so accessible. We have precise 
returns, up to the first of the present month, showing the whole 
number of the poor fully supported at certain dates, and the number 
among these who were insane; and we have had these returns, 
more or less complete, for 27 years, or since the Ist of October, 
1854, at which time the population of Massachusetts may be taken 
to have been 1,100,000. The returns for July 1, 1881, when the 
population of the State could not have been less than 1,800,000, 
are not yet quite complete, but sufficiently so to be here given. 
Now, while there were in October, 1854, 5,450 in-door poor, of 
whom but littke more than a thousand were insane, in October, 
1864 (the whole number of the poor remaining the same), more 
than 1,600 of them were insane; in 1874, when the number had 
increased only to 5,734, about 2,200 of them were insane; and 
now (in July, 1581), the whole number of in-door poor being about 
7,800, the number of those who are insane is upward of 3,000. 
That is to say, while the whole number of the in-door poor sup- 
ported in Massachusetts at a given date has increased in 27 years 
about 40 per cent. (the population in the meantime having increased 
more than 60 per cent.), the number of the in-door poor who are 
insane has increased more than 200 per cent. The insane poor 
now constitute considerably more than a third part of all paupers 
fully supported, while in 1854 they made but about a fifth part. 

Observe now, if you please, the relative proportion of in-door 
and out-door relief here in Massachusetts (and no doubt the same 
holds true elsewhere), as affected by the return of prosperity to our 
people. In 1878, at this mid-summer period, when pauperism is 
at its lowest point, we had, according to the returns, 7,541 persons 
fully supported, and 18,056 persons partially supported at a given 
date ; in other words, the cases of out-door relief were considerably 
more than twice as many as the cases of in-door relief, including 
the insane. But in July of the present year, the number of in-door 
cases having risen to 7,800, the cases of out-door relief have fallen 
to a little more than 11,000, certainly not exceeding 11,500. That 
is to say, while the in-door cases have increased in number, solely 
by reason of the accumulation of insanity, the out-door cases have 
fallen away in three years more than one-third ; our population in 
the interval having been rapidly increasing. Assuming the whole 
number of our public poor at this time to be 19,000, and our popu- 
lation 1,800,000, the present proportion of paupers to population 
in Massachusetts is a little less than one in 100; and it is not likely 
that this proportion is much exceeded anywhere in the United 
States at this time. . 

While the number of our Massachusetts poor, especially at this 
mild season, has been so much diminished, the cost of supporting 
and relieving them remains about the same, nor can it fall in due 
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proportion so long as the most costly class among our poor—the 
insane—are continually accumulating as I have shown that they 
are. I speak now only of the cost to the tax-payers, for I doubt 
not that the systematic organization of charity in our Massachu- 
setts cities, in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and elsewhere has 
relieved the community from much almsgiving, while it has in some 
places, rightly enough, increased the public burden. Upon this 
subject, however, I will leave the field clear for Dr. Cadwalader 
and his committee in their reports and discussions to-morrow. 


BOARDS OF CHARITY AND THEIR WORK. 


Without trenching on the reports of the able committee which is 
to occupy our session this afternoon and evening with the considera- 
tion of State charities, I may here observe that no important change 
has taken place since we met at Cleveland, in the number or the ad- 
ministrative powers of the ten Boards of State Charities which have 
for some years existed in Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Kansas. The Massachusetts Board, which two years ago was 
consolidated with the State Board of Hea'th, has found its powers 
and duties increased thereby; while the New York Board, which 
has lately had the State Charities Aid Association introduced into its 
field of labor as a semi-official auxiliary, by special act of the legis- 
lature of 1881, will not, as we suppose, find its’ own powers 
abridged. A controversy which has been carried on for some time 
in the State of Pennsylvania, concerning its Board of Public Chari- 
ties, seems to have had no important result affecting that Board. 
In Wisconsin, where a new feature has been introduced in the 
charitable administration of the State, by the creation of a ‘* Board 
of Control” with paid members to perform all the duties of hospital 
trustees, reform-school managers, prison commissioners, etc.,—the 
long-existing Board of Public Charities remains in office, with its 
powers modified and its opportunities for good apparently increased 
by the change. It was to this Wisconsin Board, acting in concert 
with the Illinois Board, that we owed the first suggestion of such a 
Conference as ours; and I may further say without invidious com- 
parison, that none of these State Boards, present or past, has done 


its work more thoroughly and judiciously than our colleagues in 
Wisconsin. 
9 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In a long-established community of dense population like the 
southern States of New England and the seaboard portions of the 
middle States, the problems of public and private charity cannot 
fail to be more numerous and more complicated than in a newer 
State like Wisconsin. Referring once more to Massachusetts alone, 
our ancient commonwealth, with a population of nearly two mil- 
lions, averaging nearly 230 to the square mile,—which approaches 
the density of European populations,—with a greater variety of 
employments and a more equal mixture of city, village and rustic 
inhabitants than could be found elsewhere in America, is also so 
curiously circumstanced, in respect to laws and customs, that it 
presents nearly every problem found in the social experience of 
modern Europe, with this great exception, that democratic ideas 
prevail and have long prevailed very fully here. Moreover, the 
natural tendency of the Massachusetts people to philanthropy has 
led to the creation of nearly every class of benevolent institutions,— 
namely, schools for the blind and the deaf, for poor children and 
for juvenile offenders, asylums for orphans, for the insane, the 
idiotic, the inebriate; almshouses, public and private charitable 
societies of every kind; and a more minute classification of the 
objects of charity than perhaps exists elsewhere. We have two 
distinct systems of public relief for the poor: one administered by 
the State in half a dozen establishments, averaging hundreds of 
inmates ; the other administered by 345 cities and towns in 220 
poorhouses, averaging each some 20 inmates, but ranging in 
capacity all the way from the almshouses of Boston and other 
cities, with their hundreds, to the cottage of some hill-town with 
only an old couple for tenants, and an occasional vagrant who 
straggles along and asks for a night’s shelter. Besides which, 
these cities and towns support or aid their poor in some thousands 
of private families at the public expense ; while charitable societies, 
various in purpose, indefinitely and constantly increasing in num- 
ber, are giving aid in a hundred ways at the expense of old endow- 
ments or of annual contributions. 


It was the thought of this great diversity in charitable work, 
together with the well-earned reputation of Massachusetts for 
thoroughness and liberality, which, as I suppose, induced the 
members of the Conference to meet this year in Boston. You 
desire to see, and we desire to show you, what has been done 
and is now doing in this community for the relief of suffering 
humanity and the prevention of some of its worst evils. For 
this object a week is far too short a time; but what can be 
done within that limit our good citizens and our benevolent ladies 
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are ready todo. In their name I bid you welcome, and desire for 
you that quiet in your deliberations, that activity in your inquiries, 
and that codperation in essential principles which will render our 
meeting fruitfnl of results. I am requested to invite you to visit 
freely, at your own convenience, the charitable institutions, prisons, 
reformatories and other establishments here accessible, and to com- 
municate freely your criticisms, whether of commendation or censure. 

The business of the Conference has been arranged by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements in the general manner which this printed 
programme sets forth, and it is the purpose of the committee, in 
accordance with instructions of the last year’s Conference, to give 
full opportunity for discussion, by limiting the number and the 
length of the papers presented. This matter must be left, however, 
to the pleasure of the Conference itself, which will not fail to 
arrange its time wisely, and dispose of the topics before it with due 
attention to the importance of each. 


THE DEBATE ON INSANITY. 
Monday Morning, July 25. 

The Presipent: In accordance with the notice already given, 
the Committee of Arrangements have provided for the usual 
reporting by States, but each State is not bound to report, as a 
whole, at once. Reports will be called for on special subjects, 
and the first subject assigned for this morning is Insanity. I see 
before me Dr. Earle, one of the Massachusetts delegates, than 
whom no gentleman present has studied this subject longer or has a 
larger experience. I hope he will favor the Conference with a report. 

Dr. Ear.e, who was not prepared with a written report, spoke, 
from statistical notes, in substance as follows: 

Mr. President: As you are well aware, | have been engaged 
for the last four or five years in an attempt, in the reports of the 
Northampton Hospital, to show, as far as possible, the actual 
curability of the insane who are received into the hospitals. It 
had become a fact that a very large proportion of the persons who 
knew or cared anything in regard to the subject, had come to 
believe that from 75 to 90 per cent. of the insane can be perma- 
nently restored to mental health. It is not proposed to discuss 
the question as a general proposition at this time, but merely to 
throw a little light upon it by presenting the results of treatment 


at the State hospitals of Massachusetts during the last completed 
official year. 


At those four institutions, at Worcester, Taunton, Northampton 
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and Danvers, in the course of the year ending with Sept. 30, 
1880, the number of persons admitted was 1092,—persons, or 
individuals, be it understood, because it not unfrequently happens 
that one and the same person is admitted more than once in the 
course of a year. Out of this number of persons and those who 
were in the said hospitals at the beginning of the year, the number 
of persons discharged recovered, was 283. This makes the 
recoveries, calculated on the admissions,—the method which 
approximates most nearly the trath,—equal to 25.91 per cent., or 
a small fraction more than one-fourth of the whole. Such, then, 
are the results for one year, at the curative State institutions of 
Massachusetts. I have here stated them in the way that similar 
results have always (prior to the year 1880) been reported at the 
institutions for the insane throughout the United States. 

A little more than a year ago the members of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, having become 
convinced that by this method of reporting recoveries the true 
nature of ‘the results is not shown,—inasmuch as a considerable 
number of the persons recovered have not only, at some previous 
time or times, been discharged recovered, once or more each, but 
will probably return again to the hospital, some of them to 
“recover” again and others to remain there for life,—prepared a 
set of tables, which were adopted by all the Massachusetts hos- 
pitals in their reports for the last official year. Aided by those 
tables we can, to a certain extent, analyze and compare the 
statistics, and thereby arrive at conclusions very much nearer the 
truth than is otherwise possible. 

The hospital at Danvers, the newest of the four institutions 
mentioned, and situated nearest the populous centres of the State, 
received nearly all the recent cases from Boston during the past 
year. It also received nearly all from Lynn, Salem, Lowell and 
Lawrence. But as that hospital has been only a short time in 
operation, I disregard it in the showing that I am now about to 
make, and take the three other hospitals, which have been in 
operation different periods varying from twenty-three to forty-eight 
years. 

Those three older hospitals, Worcester, Taunton and Northamp- 
ton, admitted, during the official year 1879-80, 521 persons. They 
discharged, recovered, 118 persons, making a percentage of 
recoveries of 22.64, a noteworthy fraction less than one-fourth 
of the number admitted. Hence, even were there no conditions 
modifying this result, the number of persons returned to the 
community in mental health was not encouragingly large. 

But let us look a little farther. The three hospitals discharged 
118 persons recovered ; but they admitted 55 persons whom they 
had previously discharged recovered. Consequently, the actual 
gain, in the course of the year, of recovered persons in the com- 
munity was only 118 minus 55, which is 63. This is only 12.09 
per cent. of the number of persons admitted, and an average of 
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21 gained recoveries at each of three large hospitals. the average 
number of the patients of which was, for the year, 503. 

A fact yet unmentioned gives, at first view, a still more dis- 
couraging aspect to the case. The 55 persons readmitted after 
previous recovery, had been discharged recovered not alone once 
each, making 55 recoveries, but a total of 115 times. The public 
had been told, in the reports, of 115 recoveries of those 55 persons. 
Hence, if recoveries and not persons be considered, the three 
hospitals issued 118; but they took back 115 which had been 
previously issued, leaving in the general population a gain of only 
3, or an average of one for each hospital. It is not improbable, 
however, that the excess of recoveries (115) over that of persons 
(55) readmitted, was counterbalanced by a similar excess of 
recoveries over that of persons (118) discharged. For example, 
if one of the 55 persons readmitted had previously been dis- 
charged recovered five times, there may have been, among the 118 
discharged recovered, one who had previously been dischurged 
recovered an equal number of times. 

The statistics just given in aggregate for the three institutions 
were, specifically for each one of them, as foliows : 

At the Worcester Hospital, the oldest of the three, although its 
present building is the newest, the number of persons admitted 
was 222. The number discharged recovered was 41, which is 
18.46 per cent., or less than one-fifth of the admissions. But 
among the admissions were 25 persons whom it had previously 
discharged recovered. Hence, the actual gain of recovered per- 
sons, outside of the hospital, was only (41 minus 25) 16, or 7.2 
per cent. of the number admitted. The 25 persons readmitted 
had been discharged recovered a total of 58 times. 

At the Taunton Hospital, 184 persons were admitted and 49 
discharged recovered, a percentage of 26.62. Of those admitted 
19 had previously been discharged recovered, so that the gain of 
recovered persons in the general population was only (49 minus 
19) 30, or 16.3 per cent. of the admissions. The 19 persons 
readmitted had been discharged recovered 35 times. 

At the Northampton Hospital the number admitted was 115. 
The number discharged recovered was 28, equal to 25.22 per cent. 
But, of the persons admitted, there were 11 who had previously 
been discharged recovered. The gain of recovered persons in the 
community was, therefore, only (28 minus 11) 17, or 14.78 per 
cent. of the number admitted. The 11 persons readmitted had 
been discharged recovered a total of 22 times. 

It is believed that from this exposition it will be apparent that 
the method still almost universally prevalent of reporting recoveries 
is, except in a technical or medical sense, very fallacious and 
deceptive, and that, until some method similar to the new one in 
Massachusetts be adopted, those statistics will be worth next to 
nothing in the study of the problems of social science. 
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At the Danvers Hospital the number of persons admitted in the 
official year was 571. The number discharged recovered was 165, 
or 28.89 per cent. ‘The proportion of recent cases received at 
that institution was unquestionably, and for obvious reasons, 
larger than at either of the other three. That hospital had been 
in operation less than eighteen months, at the beginning of the 
official year in question. Hence it could not be expected that, 
among the persons admitted, there should be many who had 
previously been discharged from it recovered. And yet there were 
some such readmissions,—the report does not state how many,— 
but it was of so many persons that their total of recoveries was 18. 

At the British asylums the methods of reporting these statistics 
has always been essentially the same as it is in the United States. 
We, indeed, followed their example. But it has heretofore been 
my impression that the proportion of patients readmitted, after 
having been discharged recovered, was much smaller there than 
in this country. I have supposed that the British patients 
remained longer in the hospitals than do the American, and that 
thus their recoveries were so confirmed that relapses or subsequent 
attacks were comparatively infrequent. From information recently 
received I infer that, at least to a certain extent, I was mistaken, 
and that there is no great difference in these respects between the 
two countries. 

Dr. CLouston, of the Royal Edinburgh (Morningside) Asylum, 
in his report for 1880, has introduced tables by which the same 
light is thrown upon his statistics of recoveries as upon those of 
the Massachusetts institutions by the new and recently adopted 
method of reporting, with the exception that he does not clearly 
discriminate between cases (or patients) and persons. 

The admissions at Morningside in 1880 were 347. Of these 
patients the number suffering from the first attack of the disease 
was 231; the second, 58; the third, 24; those who had several 
attacks, 26; and congenital, 8. 

Hence it appears that, of the 347, no less than 108, or nearly 
one-third of the whole, were readmitted after recovery from one 
or more former attacks. Now supposing that the word “several” 
means three (it probably means more), those 108 patients had 
already been discharged recovered a total of 184 times. 

The number of patients discharged recovered was 165, which is 
47.55 per cent. as calculated on the admissions. Of these 165, 
97 recovered for the first time; 63 had recovered in former years ; 
and 5 recovered more than once in 1880. 

At the close of the year no less than nine (9) of these had 
already been brought back to the asylum and still remained there 
or had been removed unrecovered. 

This asylum then discharged recovered 165 ; but it took back, of 
persons formerly discharged recovered, 108. Consequently, the 
actual gain of recovered persons was only 57 (165 minus 108) ; 
16.42 per cent. of the admissions. 
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Dr. J. P. Bancrort, of New Hampshire: I am not prepared to 
present any figures in regard to the numbers of the insane in New 
Hampshire, or state details as to their situation or care, but, as 
this Conference embraces in its field of interest all the States, it 
may be proper for me, at this time, to say a few words in regard 
to the extent to which the insane of New Hampshire are brought 
under protection of the laws, and, in a general way, what provision 
is made for their care ; and what remains to be done in order to secure 
to them that attention to which they are entitled. In the absence of 
such accurate information as perhaps the present census may furnish, 
I am safe in saying that there are in New Hampshire seven hun- 
dred insane persons ; and I will, as briefly as possible, give you the 
facts as to the provisions existing for the protection and care of 
these persons. 

Previously to the year 1841, no institution had existed for the 
care of the insane in the State. In that year the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the Insane, built under the authority of the State, went 
into operation. This is the only institution under the direct 
authority and supervision of the State, for the insane of New 
Hampshire. All laws regulating the commitment, care, treatment 
and supervision of the insane, have been enacted with reference to 
this institution only. These Statutes are ample, and differ little in 
any essential feature, from those of other New England States, 
unless in the absence of the excellent method of judicial commit- 
ment in Massachusetts, which seems to me to possess more merits 
than faults. Our laws authorize committal by courts, by county 
commissioners, by town authorities, and by parents, guardians and 
friends. The condition of admission is the certificate of insanity 
by two reputable physicians, certified by some public official of the 
town or city, after a personal examination had within one week 
before committal. These statutes in their practical working, seem 
to secure the protection of the insane so far as committals to this 
single institution are concerned. They provide also for thorough 
supervision, and guard against abuses or improper detention. But 
by the terms of their enactment they have no application to any 
other place of detention for insane persons. For all the insane of 
the State, without actual or proposed connection with the State 
Asylum, there are no special statutes, no provision of law to regu- 
late their custody or care. There being less than three hundred 
provided for at the State Asylum, it is plain that there is a large 
majority for whom there is no special provision of law as insane 
persons. 


Tue Prestpent: Would it be possible to receive them if they 
were to apply, on account of numbers? 


Dr. Bancrorr: There is no provision for more than three hun- 
dred at the State Asylum, but this fact does not explain why they 
are not there. Probably something more than three hundred (not 
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there), are dependent on the public for support. Of these, most 
are supported by counties, for town settlements are now reduced 
to a very small proportion in the State. The executive authority 
in the counties is vested in three commissioners, political officers, 
and the disposition of the dependent insane in the different counties 
is in their hands. In the absence of any laws regulating the dis- 
charge of their duties towards their insane wards, the whole matter 
of their disposal is left absolutely without interference by the State. 
Whether an insane person, dependent for support, shall receive 
curative treatment or not, is wholly a matter for these officers to 
decide, as is also the question of the place and character of their 
custody and care. Wherever and however disposed of, there is no 
inspection required by the State, and no report of numbers or 
conditions. This entire absence of State supervision over this 
distressed class, is not satisfactory to the best public sentiment of 
the State, and a movement towards some form of State supervision 
is apparent at the present time. 

The subject is brought to the attention of the legislature now in 
session, in the message of Gov. Bell, and the importance of action 
directly urged. It may not result in the adoption of any definite 
supervision at this session, but I should be surprised if some 
measure pointing to the legal protection of the dependent insane, is 
not at least initiated.* 


* Since Dr. Bancrort spoke, and mainly in consequence of his efforts, the 
New Hampshire Legislature has received the following report from its Com- 
mittee on the Insane, and has passed the Resolution reported : 

‘* The Committee on the Asylum for the Insane felt the importance of the 
subject committed to it, and therefore sent out committees to each county 
almshouse to examine the condition of the insane poor with reference to cer- 
tain important particulars. These committees visited the several almshouses 
without previous notice to those in charge, made careful examination, and 
reported to the committee some facts in the case. 

1. The persons in charge of the poor in the several almshouses are found 
to be kind and faithful in their care of the poor, and, of course, the sane in 
charge of the insane. 

2. The condition of the houses, as to comfort, convenience, cleanliness, 
facilities for bathing, and the like, was found to be satisfactory, except in 
one county, and the commissioners of that county, upon learning of the 
probable report of this committee, at once asked for appropriations needful 
to remedy the evil, and the convention of that county has voted the appropria- 
tion. 

3. The insane in the county houses are usually, naturally, of a low grade 
of intellect, and quite a number of them have been returned from the State 
asylum as incurable. The cost of their maintenance is of course considerably 
less than it would be in the State asylum. Most of the whole number are 
incapable of benefit by curative means, and it is better to leave them where 
they are. ; 

4. But there appears to be a defect in the laws in this particular, viz: 
Under the laws for committing insane persons to the State asylum, the cer- 
tificate of two physicians is requisite, but in the county almshouses it appears 
that the authority of the superintendent or commissioners can commit a per- 
son to the insane ward or building, and thus to perpetual imprisonment. 
Your committee thinks that while there is little danger in this, yet New 
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Not only is the public sentiment demanding this, but many of the 
county commissioners, on whom falls the difficult duty of providing 
for these insane wards with insufficient facilities, are coming to believe 
that a change is desirable, and that State responsibility is much to 
be preferred. What form that will take, it is too early to predict. 
Whether the State should extend its supervision within the separate 
almshouses, or bring the insane poor under a single or separate 
management of its own, is a point on which opinions might vary. 

That the present situation may be better understood, I may say 
that most of the counties have provided small buildings in connec- 
tion with their principal establishments, as asylums for their insane, 
in which they are lodged and cared for by themselves, or so many 
of them as are not trusted at large. So that while the State has 
but one institution for the insane, regulated by its statutes, there 
are, I think, not less than six other asylums within its borders. 
Some of these accommodate very small numbers, while in others the 
numbers may not fall far below one hundred. These asylums 


Hampshire ought to extend to its insane poor the same safeguards as are 
given to any insane. 
5. The committee finds that in two counties there are persons who in all 
probability (the sub-committee being physicians) might be cured by the 
treatment of the State asylum. The county almshouses have no curative 
methods for the insane. To restore one insane person to reason is worth 
legislation. There seems to be now no practical authority to order the 
removal of such persons. There ought to be some authority. 

The committee, however, does not advise hasty legislation, or legislation, 
except upon full and deliberate examination of facts. It therefore reports 
the following joint resolution, and recommends its passage :” 


[House Joint Resolution No. 32.] 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Jost Reso.vution authorizing the Governor to appoint suitable persons to 
examine into the condition of the Insane in the County Almshouses in this 
State. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
convened : 


That the Governor, with the advice of the Council, shall, on or before the 
first day of October next, appoint three competent persons, of whom one shall 
be a physician, one a lawyer, and the third a man of general business experi- 
ence, whose duty it shall be to visit the several county almshouses in the 
State, examine into the condition of every insane person there detained, and 
report to the Governor and Council, on or before the first day of May, 1883, 
the number, condition, the manner of care and treatment of all such persons, 
together with such recommendations relative to a modification or improve- 
ment of the same as from their investigations they may deem necessary ; 
which report, with such suggestions as he may think advisable, the Governor 
shall cause to be printed and laid before the legislature at its next session. 
The persons so appointed shall receive no compensation for their services, but 
shall be paid their necessary travelling expenses from the treasury of the State. 
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publish no separate reports of their insane. I do not question the 
disposition of the officials to make these asylums cleanly, and give 
them as much character as is practicable under the plan, but it is the 
plan that is at fault. This is adopted only in the supposed interest 
of economy, and the great temptation is to be satisfied with a grade 
of care and attention below the actual demands of reason and 
humanity. Besides this, too much is left to the local officials in a 
case where so important interests are at stake, as the comfort and 
welfare of these specially suffering and helpless persons. The 
State should at least provide means to inform the public whether 
the just demands of humanity are answered, as it does in the case 
of its own institution. To this end the least that the State should 
do is to bring these asylums within its official view, and to require 
its own standard of treatment. I hope, before another meeting of 
this Conference, it may be possible to report such action in prog- 
ress. With this I close what I have to report from the State of 
New Hampshire regarding its insane. 

While I am up I wish to say a word on the subject just presented 
by my friend, Dr. Earle; and it will refer to the question of what 
cases are entitled to be recorded as recoveries among those who 
have been treated for more than one attack of insanity. Mani- 
festly the insane person who experiences frequent remissions in 
course of the disease, without the radical removal of the disease 
itself, should not figure in reports as a recovery at each remission. 
On the other hand, I think it equally true that the same person 
may suffer several attacks of insanity during life and may properly 
be reported as recovered from each attack. What principle then 
ought to guide to the proper record to be made in any case? ‘The 
causes which predispose to insanity may exist, and yet the subject 
of them may never have an attack; under other circumstances he 
may have an attack and recover from it; under still other circum- 
stances the symptoms may remit temporarily, but periodically 
recur,—the morbid force producing the recurrence still remaining 
in the system. ‘The occurrence of several attacks in the same 
individual diminishes the recuperative power, and, at length, remis~ 
sion only, instead of recovery, takes place. Now the point at 
which I believe these cases should drop out of the list of recoveries, 
is where they pass into this last condition. Previously to this I 
think they may properly be reported: as recoveries, being relieved 
essentially of all but the original predisposing causes, and possess- 
ing the power with intelligent care to avoid future attacks. Sub- 
sequently, to this stage, those discharged during remissions, I 
think, are properly recorded as improved. Unless this principle is 
admitted, we have no settled basis on which to complete the 
records of recoveries, since each first recovery must have the bal- 
ance of a life-time to settle the question whether another attack 
will occur. 

It matters little, on the side of institutions and systems of treat- 
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ment, what results are recorded, since one in a series of attacks in 
the same person demands all the remedial resources required for 
the only recovery of a life time. But for the uses of Social Science 
it is important that records of results of treatment should be so 
kept that no confusion can arise as to the number of persons 
restored. 


The Presipent: We are indebted to Dr. Bancroft for setting 
before us the condition of things in his own State. I may say that 


the change in the law, when it shall have taken place, will be due 
to his efforts more than to those of all other persons combined. 

We have before us this morning a special subject on which the 
Conference will wish to hear something, namely: the treatment of 
insane women by women. Before introducing that topic, let me 
heg the Conference not to consider anything in my address as 
beyond criticism or attack. I do not desire it to be spared. I 
will now call upon Dr. Cleaves, of the Harrisburg Asylum, to tell 
us of the treatment of insane women by physicians of their own 
sex. 


Dr. Marcaret A. Crieaves, of Harrisburg, Pa.: I believe that 
there is a good deal of work which can be done by women better 
than by men, because of the mental condition of insane women. | 
may say that my experience has fully justified me in what I have 
previously written on this topic. I have treated fifty special cases 
in the hospital during the past ten months, and have never yet 
missed finding the special trouble, which I indicated in my paper 
at Chicago, of any patient which I have made a subject of investi- 
gation. The results of treatment have been quite satisfactory. In 
some cases we have had recoveries where it was believed by the 
male physicians, who knew the patients before I had charge of 
them, that they would not have recovered under other circum- 
stances. In other persons there has been a marked improvement, 
due to the special treatment, and which, it is evident, would not 
have taken place otherwise. But whether the patients improve or 
not, whether they recover or not, I hold it is the duty of the 
physician to do all in his power to remove every physical disability. 
Whatever the results of our work may be this is a duty we owe to 
all the patients under our care. 

My relations with my patients and with the friends of patients, 
have been exceedingly pleasant and satisfactory. When I was 
called to Pennsylvania I was surprised to find the public so ready 
to receive me. I did not expect it. I have little trouble in treat- 
ing insane women. I believe it is a complaint that women cannot 
have the control over patients of their own sex that they ought to 
have. I have never yet experienced this difficulty. Whether this 
comes from the novelty of the thing or not, I do not know; time 
only will prove that. Nor have I had trouble with my subordinates. 
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Our government is different from that of any other hospital in the 
country. The male physician is physician-in-chief of the male 
department, and also General Superintendent of the whole hospital, 
attending as well to the legal admission and discharge of female 
patients. I have the entire medical control of the female patients, 
with all that this necessarily involves in such an institution. Our 
organization is an experiment. It remains to be proved whether it 
will be a success or not. My experience thus far would not lead 
me to advise its introduction into hospitals generally ; for I believe 
that all institutions will be better managed if there is but one head. 
Our effort at Harrisburg has been to preserve, despite our dual 
organization, the unity of the institution. Dr. Gerhard, the 
present superintendent, has, by his generous and untiring efforts, 
contributed largely to this result, and also by his cordial coépera- 
tion with me in my work rendered me valuable assistance. His 
best endeavor has been given to the advance and success of 
woman’s work in the hospital at Harrisburg. 

There is, in my opinion, an abundance of work which can be 
better done, in hospitals, by women than by men; and, in order 
that this may be done successfully, women should either have entire 
charge of institutions for women, separate from men, or they should 
be assistants in hospitals where the superintendent is a male phy- 
sician. Unfortunately at this time, in most hospitals, women would 
not be allowed by the superintendent to do the work for their patients 
that they should do under their superintendents ; but with a super- 
intendent who had faith in the propriety and necessity of it, I 
believe that women would be offered almost every opportunity to 
do what is necessary for insane women. 

There are as yet very few women who are able to do this work. 
They have not had the education or the experience, and, on the other 
hand there are now very few (and there always will be comparatively 
few) good women physicians. Most women will marry and their 
duties will be at home, in domestic life. If a woman wants to devote 
herself to the care of insane women, then she must give up all else. 
Unless women are ready to do this they cannot succeed. I have 
thought about the matter of separate hospitals for women a good 
deal lately, and I believe that in this way we shall reach our best 
success. If we are to have women employed in hospitals for the 
insane, they will have their best chance to do their work in 
separate institutions. After a longer lapse of time I shall feel 
better prepared to say whether my work at Harrisburg or the work 
of women in hospitals is to be a success. We hope for great 
things ; whether we shall ever obtain our ideal, I know not. 


The Presrpent: I understand the fact to be, at present, that 
there are eight hospitals in the country in which women are 
employed as physicians; in two of them they are either fully in 
charge of the female patients, or in charge in the manner which 
Dr. Cleaves has explained with reference to her own State Hospital 
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at Harrisburg. There is a gentleman present from Wisconsin, who 
may have nothing to say about the insane there, but who has 
recently visited a hospital in Canada, which is managed entirely by 
women,—by Sisters of Charity. 


Cot. Burcnarp, of Wisconsin: Coming to attend this Confer- 
ence I passed through the city of Montreal. Enquiring for the 
objects which would interest a stranger, I learned that, among 
others, there was a hospital for the insane near the city. Being 
interested in that subject, I resolved to devote a portion of my 
time to seeing it. TI did not learn until I reached the building that 
it was a private institution. On coming to the door I atterapted 
to turn the handle, (as is our custom in Wisconsin,) to walk in, 
and was surprised to find it locked ; and I was still more surprised 
to be met by a woman in the garb of a Sister of Charity, and, 
more than all to be addressed in French! However, I contrived 
in one way and another, to give her to understand that I desired 
to learn something about the hospital. 

Thereupon I was very politely motioned to the reception room. 
Very soon the Lady Superior made her appearance, and I 
entered into conversation with her. She spoke English, and 
seemed willing to communicate a very considerable portion of the 
information she had, but I felt in the progress of the conversation 
that she was reticent on some points. I learned this however: the 
institution iv essentially a private hospital, with this exception, 
that they have a contract with the authorities of the Province of 
Quebec, to take care of any insane patients that may be sent there, 
for the astonishing sum of one hundred dollars a year, and that the 
institution should be subject to governmental inspection. The 
ground was purchased and the hospital built by the Sisters. Just 
how large a corporation that includes, I could not understand. I 
endeavored to find out the actual cost of managing the institution, 
but in reply I was quietly told that the sum of one hundred dollars 
given by the government, was quite too little compensation for the 
Province to pay. The Lady Superior politely invited me to 
inspect some of the wards, and put me in charge of a Sister, who 
took me through several. I desired to visit the kitchen, and the 
apartments where the violent and bad patients were kept, as well 
as the better wards. My guide did not talk English very well, 
and I could not seem to make her understand where I wanted to 
go. We went, however, through several wards, and found them 
in most excellent order, as you may well believe. This was their 
day for bathing, and for general renovation throughout the hospital, 
and all the patients were inside. There were large piazzas opening 
from the wards, lightly grated, and many patients were there. I 
did not see any great difference from what I have seen in other 
hospitals. Some of the wards had common dormitories for sleep- 
ing, others had individual rooms. Some of the wards were, as we 
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should say in Wisconsin, pretty well crowded; others were abun- 
dantly roomy. ‘The whole number of patients was seven hundred 
and sixty. The building was not so extensive as our hospitals in 
Wisconsin, where the capacity does not exceed five hundred and 
fifty. 

I was shown the kitchen, but in a way that may serve as a hint to 
people who do not wish visitors in the kitchen. Instead of going 
to the kitchen proper, amongst the ranges, tables, ovens, cooks, &c.., 
I went in from the upper floor on a platform, where I could look 
down and see what was going on, but could not talk with the 
workers. I saw in the wards some pretty hard cases, but nothing 
to be compared with what we may see in some hospitals. I had 
another interview with the Lady Superior and said I should like to 
see some of the bad cases. I learned that it was the custom to 
keep the noisy and troublesome patients in seclusion. I wanted 
to see them, but was told that it was against the orders of the 
physician. By the way, I would say that there is no physician 
residing on the premises at all. There is one regular physician 
connected with the hospital, who makes a daily visit. It is seven 
miles from the city, and the physician resides perhaps a quarter of 
a mile from the hospital, so that he is within call. I made some 
enquiry about the matter, and imagine that there is no more 
restraint than in nearly all other hospitals. 

One wonderful thing I did notice, was this: that they have two 
Sisters in every ward, besides the regular attendants, in the male 
as well as in the female wards. 

The Lady Superior told me, that for some reason or other, all 
the patients seem to have such supreme respect for the Sisters, 
that without any force, whatever, they can quiet the most refrac- 
tory. In the male ward, if two patients get into a scuffle a Sister 
will step between them and quiet them at once. In five years, no 
patient has assaulted, or attempted to assault one of the Sisters, 
This respect shown by the male patients, is something greater than 
that shown by the female patients; so that, instead of having the 
female patients under charge of a woman, it becomes a question 
whether the rule should not be reversed ! 

Let me make a suggestion about a system which we have very 
recently adopted in Wisconsin, and from which we hope to have 
good results. It is, to bring the best medical skill of our entire 
medical staff, to bear upon each individual patient, men and women 
alike, and that the superintendent shall thoroughly familiarize 
himself with every case in the hospital; that the assistant physi- 
cians from the male side shall be familiar with the female side, and 
vice versa, and the physicians shall come together daily, weekly, 
or semi-weekly as necessity shall require, for general consultation 
upon all the cases, and especially upon all the hopeful cases in the 
hospital. 
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Tue Prestpent: I see present a gentleman who has had not 
only a cursory acquaintance with English and Scotch hospitals for 
the insane, but who has lived in those countries and knows about 
the management from their own point of view. He is now con- 
nected with one of our largest hospitals. I call on Dr. Goldsmith, 
Superintendent of the Danvers State Lunatic Hospital. 


Dr. GotpsmirH: The care of the insane in different countries, 
as Great Britain and this country, differs chiefly in matters of detail, 
concerning which it is difficult for me to speak intelligibly here. I 
may say, however, that it is my belief that equally faithful, zealous 
and wise men have worked at the problem in each country, and 
that the resulting systems are somewhat different is, in my opinion, 
largely due to the fact that the conditions under which they have 
worked have been different. 

The general condition of our civil service here has exercised a 
very injurious influence on the treatment of the insane. In many 
of our western States I am well informed that party politics now 
exercise such a direct and decided influence on the appointment of 
officers and managers as to render a continuous good administration 
impossible, and everywhere there is a feeling of insecurity of repu- 
tation, if not position, which prompts asylum superintendents to 
feel more anxiety about the popular repute of their hospitals than 
about the quality of professional work accomplished. They know 
that the only official criticism to which they are subjected is non- 
expert and often injudicious, and they fear that the quiet perform- 
ance of duty may not prove a security against ignorant or mali- 
cious attack, and the temptation always exists, whether yielded to 
or not, to ward off popular criticism and attract popular admiration 
in ways that make the judicious grieve. I mention this as a point 
of difference because the same cause of anxiety hardly has an 
existence in Great Britain. Partly for this reason I think expert 
governmental inspection very desirable. It would substitute, if 
the inspectors were properly selected, intelligent official criticism 
for unintelligent, and should prove a safeguard to those who do 
good work and a discloser of quackery. It would also render safe 
a variety of provision for the insane which I consider desirable, 
and which is entirely unsafe without it; as without it there is 
no sufficient security for the proper treatment of insane persons 
under private care, unless the capital involved is sufficient to 
secure the services of an educated physician who has social and 
professional standing at stake; and the home or private house 
treatment, which is, in my opinion, best for quite a large number 
of properly selected cases, is liable to very grave abuses. In the 
asylum treatment of the two countries there are three points of 
decided difference. Mechanical restraint is used hardly at all in 
Great Britain; a larger proportion of patients are employed, and 
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the per capita expense is much less. In regard to the expense, I 
may say that it is the practice here to treat dependent patients in 
State hospitals in a much more liberal way in the matter of diet, 
rooms and furniture than is the case there, and of course it costs 
more. It also costs more to accomplish the same result here than 
there because of different climate, greater demand for labor, etc. 
There has been a lavishness of outlay on buildings in some locali- 
ties here which is unknown there, and which is now generally 
recognized to be a mistake. Having to care for the insane at a 
rate at all satisfactory to the public in structures thus expensively 
designed and equipped, adds many otherwise avoidable difficulties to 
the work of some of us. In the matter of employment of patients, | 
think them unquestionably ahead of us, and regard it as the most 
important point of difference in the practice of the two countries, 
considering simply the effect on the patients ; for the direct pecuniary 
profit derived from the work of the insane is not much increased by 
the employment of those who do not possess fair intelligence and 
self-control. The fact that our climate denies us the full use of 
the best employment—agriculture—during about half the year, 
increases our difliculty, and there are others which I need not 
mention, but which I believe will grow less numerous rapidly if 
we devote ourselves with a will to surmounting them. I may say 
that private patients are not employed to any extent in either 
country. One feature of practice there, which I believe to have a 
sound psycological support, and which helps them much in securing 
effective work and in doing without mechanical restraint, is the 
greater accountability to which they are accustomed to hold patients. 
The shield of irresponsibility is not allowed to defend all the irreg- 
ular and wayward and violent actions of asylum patients, and law- 
lessness is lessened, general comfort increased, and the weakened 
inhibitory power of the individual stimulated and supported. I 
believe that a mistaken kindness and sensitiveness to criticism 
have inclined us to lessen the sense of responsibility and coddle 
our patients into a comfortable dementia. In regard to the use of 
mechanical restraints, I have no hesitancy in saying that I think 
the British practice, as a whole, better than ours, but I do not 
think it better in all cases. I have watched the cases of several 
patients treated abroad without restraint who, I think, would have 
been more humanely, comfortably and successfully treated with it, 
and I even had a British superintendent say to me at an autopsy, 
‘**] cannot see why your American practice of restraint would not 
have saved this woman’s life ;” nor could I, and I should hardly 
have felt justified in its omission. These cases constitute, however, 
but a small portion of those who are restrained in the majority of 
American asylums. The fact is that attendants, having no restraint 
to resort to in troublesome cases, are prompted to exercise watch- 
fulness, attention and tact to a degree that I have not seen equalled 
otherwise ; and I do not believe it possible to train a staff of attend- 
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ants to the best exercise of these qualities with as free access to 
restraining apparatus as has been the custom to allow in the United 
States. They also try to furnish an orderly means for expression 
of abnormal motor activity to a greater extent than we, and, 
though they employ very few patients who would be restrained in 
a good hospital here, they by means of employment relieve them- 
selves of an excitable and exciting element which is sure to produce 
trouble among others. By these means they succeed, as I believe, 
in quite largely reducing the number of cases where physical force 
must oppose physical force, and in that fact rests all the merit of 
non-restraint as a system. For among the very small number of 
cases where something better cannot be substituted, and force is 
still requisite, I think restraint is often as good, and sometimes 
better, than the means adopted there. For instance: they give 
patients who are maniacal and disposed to destroy clothing, almost 
indestructible very uncomfortable bedding and leave them at night ; 
and one who has seen such patients rolling uncovered about the 
floor in the not very torrid atmosphere of an English asylum in 
winter may be pardoned for thinking the protection of restraint not 
undesirable. In some of their asylums there is quite a large use 
of chemical restraint, as it is termed, but I hardly think it greater 
than here, and the smallest use of sedative drugs that I have ever 
seen in asylum practice was in an institution where no restraint 
was used. There are some cases where intense maniacal excite- 
ment is accompanied by great physical exhaustion, and they are 
decidedly more frequent here than there, in which | think a judi- 
cious use of mechanical restraint gives a better chance for recovery 
than any other form of treatment. The difficulties in the way of 
substituting something better for restraint and of securing an 
efficient service generally, are much greater in this country than in 
Great Britain ; chiefly because of the difficulty experienced in keep- 
ing desirable attendants sufficiently long (where the duties are disa- 
greeable) to train an efficient staff. This difficulty exists in the 
institution with which I am connected, where the changes are now 
so rapid as to render the best sort of service impossible. 

The essential matter in the care of the insane is not the adherence 
to or rejection of any particular system; for I believe that most 
plans that are always adopted or always refrained from in the care 
of the sick are often unwisely adopted and unwisely omitted. But 
it is essential, as Dr. Bancroft has pointed out, that the asylum 
officer study carefully the symptoms of each individual, and adapt 
the treatment to the special indications. If sufficient opportunity 
and encouragement for this are given, I think the details of treat- 
ment will be satisfactorily adjusted. 

As regards the separation of the sexes, I personally consider the 
plan a bad one. I think the aim should be to have the hospital- 
life sacrifice as few of the pleasant features of home-life as possible, 
and many sources of pleasure are taken away by the separation of 
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the sexes. Neither do I see any reason why men and women can- 
not be associated as physicians in the care of the insane; and | 
think it desirable, if a good appointment can be made, that one of 
the physicians in a State hospital be a woman. 


MINNESOTA. — BY DR. LEONARD. 


The Minnesota State Lunacy Commission was formed in 1879 to 
weed out the idiots from the insane asylums, and put them into an 
experimental school, which proved so much of a success that our 
last legislature made an appropriation to build an Idiot Asylum. 
The commission being reappointed, the question came up what it 
was todo. ‘The Governor was very earnest in the matter, think- 
ing there was need of suggestion which it was our province to 
make. We hope that our commission, at the end of the next two 
years, will have a report to make that will be of some interest. 

With regard to our hospitals, our patients there are well cared 
for, and there is a great interest in the State that they should be. 
Our legislature has made all necessary appropriations, and I have 
no doubt that the next legislature will further improve the laws 
concerning lunacy, so that we shall be in very good circumstances. 
It is our intention to establish a Board of Charities, and there is a 
prospect that, action in that direction may be taken at the next 
meeting of the Legislature. 


VERMONT. — BY DR. ALLEN. 


Dr. 8S. J. Attenx, Supervisor of the Insane of Vermont, said: I 
came here at the request of the Governor of Vermont, though, as 
to the condition of the charities of Vermont, I am afraid I cannot 
enlighten you. I am one of the State Supervisors of the Insane, 
and, of course, know more about matters connected with them 
than any others. So far as the care of the insane in the State of 
Vermont is concerned, I am sorry to say they are rather poorly 
provided for at present. There is no State hospital; there is a 
private institution at Brattleboro’, where the State boards its 
insane, making yearly appropriation for that purpose of about 
$13,000. This hospital, at the present time, contains about 460 
patients, and the building is somewhat over-crowded. As to the 
management I have no fault to find. It is good, so far as we 
have the means, but we require a different structure. About all 
the patients are cared for under one roof. We hope, some time in 
the near future, to have in Vermont a State asylum, built upon 
the village or cottage plan, where we can better care for our insane, 
of whom there are in the State about 700. In addition to the 
insane in the Brattleboro’ Asylum, there are about fifty idiots 
boarded there ; persons in a state of chronic dementia, who may 
have been violently insane when admitted, but who are now simply 
demented. I took occasion at the last meeting of our supervisors 
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to call up the subject of discharging a portion of this class of 
inmates. Any pauper insane person, who has no residence in any 
particular town, is cared for by the State. If they are sent to the 
hospital from a town, that town is responsible for their care, and 
pays $3.58 a week. As I understand it, superintendents of 
hospitals in Vermont have not the right or power legally to dis- 
charge a patient until cured. To be sure you can let out certain 
cases on trial, with the understanding that if they are not proper 
subjects for freedom they must be returned. It has seemed to me 
that asylums of the character of the one at Brattleboro’, ought 
not to be made boarding-houses for paupers, or for patients who 
require no treatment, and no restraint (restraint coming under the 
head of treatment), but shelter, clothing, and food only. At our 
last visit we ordered the discharge of ten patients belonging to 
that class. Some of the towns found no fault, but in several cases 
where the State patients were discharged, the towns to which they 
were sent objected and questioned the right of the supervisors, 
under the law, to discharge such cases. Nevertheless, they have 
the right to recommit, and the supervisors will then exercise the 
right to redischarge. 


Mrs. Spencer, of Washington: I wish to make an enquiry. In 
all the discussions, I have listened in vain to hear even a sug- 
gestion as to the causes of insanity. While our institutions deal 
with percentages of admission and discharge, I am eager to know 
why the evil is perpetually increasing, and how to check the tide. 
It was stated this morning that insanity has doubled in Massa- 
chusetts within the last twenty years. Now there is one cause of 
insanity which no one will dispute, a vicious, profligate life. I 
have also learned that insanity among the young is fearfully on the 
increase, even among persons under fifteen years of age. I 
helieve that the increase of insanity among young people, born 
from fourteen to twenty years ago, is due to the effect of the civil 
war on the fathers and mothers. If that is so, that percentage 
will decrease. But the other cause, profligacy, is one with which 
citizens and philanthropists have to deal. I had hoped for light 
on this subject. 


Mr. Evans, of Philadelphia, differed from Mrs. Spencer in 
regard to the cause of insanity; he thought it was not so much 
attributable to the late war as to our public school system. His 
experience in Philadelphia, in connection with the public schools, 
led him to this conclusion. The mere scholastic education that 
children received there did not fit them to go back to the world in 
which they must live. They left the public schools with many 
inflated ideas and notions, which in few cases could be carried out. 


Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, said, referring to the remarks of 
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Mrs. Spencer, that it seemed to him rather an ungracious reflection 
upon an unfortunate class of people, to intimate that their misfor- 
tune was the result of their profligacy, or the profligacy of their 
parents. He did not believe that the experience of the superin- 
tendents of insane asylums, or the history of the patients in these 
institutions would support any such assertion. He supposed that 
the reason why the causes of insanity had not been discussed, was 
because they had been listening to the reports of States on matter 
of administration. 


REPORT ON WORK OF BOARDS OF STATE CHARITIES. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE WORK 
BOARDS OF STATE CHARITIES. 


BY R. BRINKERHOFF, OF OHIO, CHAIRMAN. 


As Chairman of your Committee I have found it impossible, by 
correspondence with my associates, to obtain such a comparison of 
views as will authorize me to present a report expressive of the 
conclusions of all, or even of a majority, upon all the points 
involved; and, therefore, I have deemed it best to present the 
subject submitted to us in such form as will fairly indicate the 
points which seem to demand discussion at this Conference; and 
then leave the whole matter for your consideration and action. 

Among those best informed in regard to the charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions of the several States, the opinion is apparently 
unanimous that there should be in every State a Board of State 
Charities, or some other organization or method by which, at 
least, thorough inspection can be had of all charitable and correc- 
tional work. ‘Thus far such Boards have been established in nine 
States, and their utility has been so conspicuous that it seems very 
desirable that all the other States should follow their example ; but 
when we come to examine the form and methods of these organiza- 
tions, we find such a dissimilarity that we are left in doubt as to 
which it is best to recommend for adoption. Comparison, however, 
readily separates these Boards into two classes, so that the essen- 
tial points of difference are so narrowed down as to require a 
judgment upon only two fundamental principles. All else will 
only be such a variation in details as best to suit the requirements 
of the individual States. 

To indicate these differences distinctly, it is necessary to present 
a brief abstract of the organic powers and functions of these several 
Boards ; and first upon the list, chronologically arranged, is 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The credit of originating and establishing Boards of State 
Charities in the United States belongs to Massachusetts, and for 
sixteen years from the date of its creation in 1863, the Annual 
Reports of its Board have been the best argument possible for the 
existence and continuance of such organizations. On the first of 
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July, 1879, the functions of this organization, as a simple Board of 
State Charities, were merged into what is known as ‘‘ The State 
Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity.” Whether this change — 
which was from functions executive and advisory, to those more 
largely executive — has been for the better, remains to be seen. 

The Board of State Charities consisted of five commissioned 
members, who received no compensation for their services, although 
they were reimbursed for their travelling and incidental expenses 
incurred in the public service; and two members, ex officiis (the 
Secretary and the General Agent), who had salaries fixed by law. 
The Secretary superintended the clerical business of the Board, 
kept its records, conducted its correspondence, kept registers of 
the inmates of the institutions, prepared the statistical tables pub- 
lished in the reports, and conducted such general investigations as 
the Board approved or proposed, into the causes and methods of 
treating pauperism, insanity and crime. The duty of the General 
Agent was to oversee and conduct most of the out-door business of 
the Board ; he was superintendent of alien passengers ; he visited 
institutions wherein State paupers were supported, for the purpose 
of finding out what had been their past history, and where they 
belonged; and all matters relating to pauper settlements and 
removals were under his charge. 

With this organization, and with these functions, to which, of 
course were added the amplest powers for visitation and enquiry, 
the Board did a noble work, not only in the reformation of the 
charitable and correctional institutions of Massachusetts, but of the 
whole country ; and its fifteen Annual Reports still remain, by all 
odds, the richest mine of information upon the subjects committed 
to its consideration. 

By Act of the Legislature of April 30, 1879, the Board of State 
Charities, the State Board of Health, the Boards of Trustees of the 
State Reform School, and the State Industrial School, the Boards 
of Inspectors of the State Primary School, the State Workhouse, 
and the State Almshouse, the Advisory Boards of Women to the 
Inspectors of the State Almshouse, and the State Primary School, 
and the Visiting Agency, were all abolished, and in their place 
was created a State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, con- 
sisting of nine members. To this Board were given all the 
powers, duties and functions of the central Boards and Agencies 
abolished, but without interfering with the powers of the local 
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Boards of Trustees, some of which were retained, and others con- 
solidated or reorganized. The Trustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospitals were left undisturbed. Practically, therefore, the Board 
of State Charities for Massachusetts, — as an advisory or supervi- 
sory body, —still continues, under a new name (the Board of 
Health, Lunacy and Charity), with enlarged powers, but without 
those of a centralized and comprehensive Board of Trustees, such 
as were proposed for it in a bill which was defeated in 1878. For 
Massachusetts, therefore, as well as for less advanced States, it 
would seem that local boards of trustees are deemed best for the 
government of the special institutions, but that these are benefited 
by advisory supervision. The experiment of governing several 
State institutions by a single board of trustees, or commissioners,— 
such as the three reformatory and preventive schools by one Board, 
and the two State prisons by another, — is now on trial in Massa- 
chusetts, with good results thus far; but these boards are independ- 
ent of the State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity. 


NEW YORK. 

The State Board of Charities in New York was organized in 
1866, and consists of eleven members appointed by the Governor, 
one residing in each judicial district, two from the county of New 
York, and one from Kings County; all holding office for eight 
years. Two of the Commissioners are women. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Secretary of State, the Comptroller, and the Attorney 
General, are also ex officio members. Said Board, or any one or 
more of its Commissioners, are authorized, whenever it is deemed 
expedient, to visit and inspect any charitable, eleemosynary, cor- 
rectional or reformatory institution in the State, excepting prisons, 
whether receiving State aid, or maintained by municipalities, or 
otherwise ; and also to visit and inspect any incorporated or pri- 
vate asylums, institutions, homes or retreats, licensed for the 
detention, treatment and care of the insane, or persons of unsound 
mind. In regard to institutions receiving State aid this duty of 
inspection is mandatory so far as to require at least once in each 
year, that said Commissioners or some one of them, shall visit 
all such institutions, and ascertain whether the moneys appro- 
priated for their aid are, or have been judiciously expended ; whether 
the laws in relation to them are fully complied with, and whether 
“il parts of the State are equally benefited by the said institutions ; 
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and they report in writing to the legislature, annually, the result of 
their investigations, together with such other information and rec- 
ommendations as they may deem proper. They are required also, 
at least once in two years, to visit and examine into the condition 
of each city and county almshouse, and report results and recom- 
mendations ; and are authorized to make special investigations of 
abuses, to call for persons and papers, and take testimony. Of 
late, too, the Board has some administrative functions in regard 
to the removal of the pauper insane from poorhouses to State Asy- 
lums, and the disposition of pauper children. 


OHIO. 

The Ohio Board of State Charities was originally created in 1867, 
but was abolished in 1871, and reéstablished in 1876. As now organ- 
ized, it consists of six persons, not more than three of whom 
shall be from the same political party, who serve for the term of 
three years and without compensation. The Governor of the State 
is ex officio a member of the Board and president thereof. The law 
requires ‘‘'That the Board shall be provided with a suitable room 
in the State House. Regular meetings of the Board shall be held 
quarterly, or oftener if required. They may make such rules and 
orders for the regulation of their own proceedings as they may 
deem necessary. They shall investigate the whole system of public 
charities and correctional institutions of the State, examine into 
the condition and management thereof, especially of prisons, jails, 
infirmaries, public hospitals, and asylums; and the officers in 
charge of all such institutions shall furnish to the Board, on their 
request, such information and statistics as they may require ; and 
to secure accuracy, uniformity, and completeness in such statistics, 
the Board may prescribe such forms of report and registration as 
they may deem essential ; and all plans for new jails, infirmaries and 
children’s homes, shall, before the adoption of the same by the county 
authorities be submitted to said Board for suggestions and criticism. 
The Governor, in his discretion, may at any time, order an investiga- 
tion by the Board, or by a committee of its members, of the man- 
agement of any penal, reformatory, or charitable institution of the 
State ; and said Board or committee, in making any such investi- 
gation, shall have power to send for persons and papers, and to 
administer oaths and affirmations ; and the report of such investi- 
gation, with the testimony, shall be made to the Governor, and 
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shall be submitted by him, with his suggestions, to the general 
assembly. 

The Board may appoint a secretary, who shall be paid for his 
services, in addition to his travelling expenses, an annual salary. 
All accounts and expenditures certified as may be provided by the 
Board, shall be paid by the treasurer upon an order from the audi- 
tor of State. The Board shall annually prepare and print, for the 
use of the legislature, a full and complete report of all their doings 
during the preceding year, stating fully and in detail all expenses 
incurred, all officers and agents employed, with a report of the 
secretary, embracing all the respective proceedings and expenses 
during the year, and showing the actual condition of all the State 
institutions under their control, with such suggestions as they may 
deem necessary and pertinent.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Rhode Island Board, established in 1869, consists of seven 
members, three of whom are from the county of Providence, one 
from each of the other counties, and one from the State at large. 
They are appointed by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Senate, and hold office for six years. The Board has the * over- 
sight, management and control of all the benevolent and correc- 
tional institutions of the State,” and discharges all the duties which 
in other States usually devolve upon the several Boards of Trustees. 
They elect a secretary from their own number, and no member 
except the secretary receives any compensation for his services, 
but each is entitled to his travelling expenses, and is exempted 
from military and jury duty. The Board appoints the superin- 
tendents of all the State institutions under its charge, and, upon 
nomination of the superintendent, it appoints deputy superintend- 
ents. All other employés are appointed, controlled, and dis- 
missed by the superintendents. The Board fixes all salaries. 

For a small State like Rhode Island this organization is well 
adapted to its work, and seems to merit all the commendations it 
has received. Fora Board of Trustees the law under which it is 
operated is a model of its kind, and is worthy of imitation every- 
where. 

PENNSYLVANIA. | 


1869,) consists of seven members, holding office for five years. 


The Board of Public Charities for Pennsylvania (organized in 
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The Board elects a general agent who is also secretary, who holds 
office for three years, and who is ex officio a member of the Board. 
‘The members of the Board receive no compensation, but are reim- 
bursed their travelling expenses. The secretary receives a salary 
of $3,000. This Board have full power, either by themselves, or 
their secretary, at all times to look into and examine the condition 
of all charitable, reformatory, and correctional institutions within 
the State, financially or otherwise, to inquire and examine into 
their methods of instruction, the government and management of 
their inmates, the official conduct of trustees, directors, and other 
officers and employés of the same, the condition of the buildings, 
grounds, and other property connected therewith, and into all 
other matters pertaining to their usefulness and good management. 
The Commissioners, by themselves or their General Agent, are 
required to visit, at least once a year, all the charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions receiving State aid, and the General Agent, 
at least in once in two years, is required to visit and examine into 
the condition of each of the county jails, and poorhouses. Appli- 
cations for State aid for charitable institutions must be made to 
the Board for examination, the result of which is reported to the 
legislature. Authority is also given the Board to transfer the 


insane from almshouses. And all plans for new almshouses and 
jails must be submitted to the Board for approval. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Board of Commissioners of Public Charities of Illinois 
(organized in 1869,) consists of five members, appointed for five 
years. ‘They receive no compensation for their services, but are 
reimbursed their travelling expenses. They are empowered to 
elect a president out of their number, and such other officers and 
agents as they may deem necessary for the proper discharge of 
their duties. The Commissioners have full power, at all times, 
to look into and examine the condition of all the charitable and 
correctional institutions of the State, and to inquire and examine 
into their methods of instruction, and the government and manage- 
ment of their inmates, the official conduct of trustees, directors, 
and other officers and employés of the same; the condition of the 
buildings, grounds, and other property connected therewith, and 
into all other matters pertaining to their usefulness and good 
management. 
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The Commissioners are required, at least twice in each year, and 
as much oftener as they may deem necessary, to visit all the 
charitable and correctional institutions of the State (excepting 
prisons), which receive State aid, and ascertain whether the 
moneys appropriated for their aid are or have been economically 
and judiciously expended; whether the objects of the several 
institutions are accomplished ; whether the laws in relation to them 
are fully complied with, and whether all parts of the State are 
equally benefited by said institutions ; and they report the same to 
the Governor annually, with recommendations. The Board, or 
one of them, must make any special investigation into alleged 


abuses, whenever the Governor shall direct, and report the result, 


and the members, or one of them, shall also, at least once a year, 


visit and examine into the condition of each city or county alms- 
house in the State, and report results. Whenever any charitable 
or correctional institutions, subject to inspection, requires State 
aid for any purpose other than their usual expenses, the Commis- 
sioners, or some, or one of them, shall inquire carefully and 
fully into the ground of such want, the purpose or purposes, for 
which it is proposed to use the same, and the amount which will be 
required to accomplish the desired object, and shall report the 
result of such inquiries with recommendations. 


MICHIGAN. 

‘‘The Board of State Commissioners, for the general supervision 
of Charitable, Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions,” in 
the State of Michigan, was organized in 1871. It consists of five 
members, including the Governor of the State, who is ex officio 
chairman. They receive no compensation for their services. The 
Commissioners have power to appoint a secretary, not of their 
number, whose duties they may prescribe, and whose salary they 
may establish and determine. By the terms of the law,— 

The said Commissioners, by one of their number, or by their 
secretary, shall, at least once in each year, visit and examine into 
the condition of each and every of the city and county poorhouses, 
county jails, or other places for the detention of criminals or wit- 
nesses; and the said Board, or a majority thereof, with their 
secretary, shall, at least once in each year, visit and examine the 
Reform School, State Prison, Detroit House of Correction, and 
State and county asylums’for the insane, and the deaf, dumb and 
blind, and for the purpose of ascertaining the actual condition of 
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the institutions by them or by either of them visited, the method 
of instruction, government, or management therein pursued, the 
official conduct of the superintendents or other officers and employés 
in charge thereof, or connected therewith, the condition of the 
buildings, grounds, or other property thereunto belonging, and the 
facts as to all other matters in any manner pertaining to the useful- 
ness and proper management of the institutions, poorhouses, and 
jails above named. They, or either of them, and their secretary, 
shall have free access thereto at any and all times, and shall have 
authority to administer oaths and examine any person or persons 
in any way connected with or having knowledge of the condition, 
management, and discipline of such institutions, jails, or poor- 
houses, as to any matters or inquiries not contrary to the purposes 
or provisions of this act. 

Every second year the Board is required ‘‘ to report in writing 
to the Governor fully, the result of their investigations, together 
with such other information and recommendations as they may 
deem proper, including their opinions and conclusions as to the 
necessity of further legislation to improve the condition and extend 
the usefulness of the various State, county and other institutions 
by them visited; and the said Commissioners, or either of them, 
shall make any special investigation into alleged abuse in any of 
the institutions which by this act they are authorized to visit, 
whenever the Governor shall so direct, and report the result thereof 
to him at such reasonable time as he shall prescribe. And when- 


ever any abusive treatment of those confined in any of said 
institutions shall come to the knowledge of said Commissioners, 
which, in their opinion, requires immediate attention and redress, 
they shall forthwith report the facts of such abusive treatment to 
the Governor, with such recommendations for the correction of the 
same as they shall deem proper.” 


WISCONSIN. 


The Wisconsin ‘* State Board of Charities and Reform” con- 
sists of five members, appointed by the Governor for five years. 
They serve without compensation, except in cases of special 
examinations ordered by the Governor, when they receive five 
dollars a day, in addition to their expenses. They have had com- 
plete powers of inspection, and of demanding reports from all 
charitable or correctional institutions in the State, but have no 
powers for correcting abuses except by reporting upon them. By 
a recent Act of the legislature, a sweeping change has been made 
in the manner of governing the State reformatory and benevolent 
institutions of Wisconsin, and all powers heretofore exercised by 
local boards of Trustees are concentrated in a single Board which 
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is called the ‘* State Board of Supervisors of Wisconsin Charitable,, 
Reformatory and Penal Institutions.” This Board consists of five 
members, holding office for five years and receiving salaries of 
$2,000 each, per annum. By the creation of this new Board the 
powers and duties of the ‘‘ Board of Charities and Reform” have 
heen somewhat modified, but fortunately it has not been abolished, 
and we doubt not it will demonstrate in the future, as it has in the 
past, its great usefulness to the State. 


KANSAS. 

‘*The Board of Charitable Institutions’ for the State of Kan- 
sas, like the ‘* Board of State Charities and Corrections” for Rhode 
Island, is purely an administrative body, and discharges all the 
functions of ordinary Boards of Trustees. The constitution of 
the State provides that ‘*the Governor shall appoint Boards of 
Trustees for the Benevolent Institutions,” and the law of 1876 
places the control of the asylums for the insane, blind, and deaf 
and dumb, under a Board of five Trustees, none of whom shall 
reside in the representative districts where the institutions are 
respectively located. The Reform School, and the School for Fee- 
ble-Minded Children were also placed in charge of this Board in 
1880. All local Boards were thus abolished. The members of 
the Board are paid a per diem and mileage. Supplies for all the 
institutions are bulked and purchased at semi-annual lettings. The 
army system, or a plan similar, obtains in the management of com- 


missary and property stores. Supplies are issued on requisitions, 


approved by superintendents. Stores and property are charged to 
officers or employés accountable therefor. Articles worn out are 
dropped by order of a Board of Survey, and property lost or 
destroyed through negligence is charged to the delinquent party, 
and its value deducted from their monthly pay. Quarterly inven- 
tories are made by the Board. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


By a comparison of these powers and duties of Boards of State 
Charities in the several States, it appears at once that in some, 
advisory powers only are granted,—as, for example, in Ohio and 
Michigan,—whilst in others full administrative powers are added, 
—as in Rhode Island and Kansas. Again, in some of the States 
supervision is given over charities only, whilst in others corrections 
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also are included. The vital point of difference, however, is the 
possession or non-possession of administrative powers. Upon this 
point a majority of your committee are emphatically of the opinion 
that no administrative powers should be granted. Of the minority, 
Prof. Chace, President of the Rhode Island Board, has found, for 
that State, full administrative powers beneficial. He says : 


PROF. CHACE’S OPINION. 


‘* Our Board is quite unlike, so far as I know, the Board of any 
other State. The limited territory of our State renders it possible 
to gather all our charitable, correctional, and penal institutions in 
the same town, and to place them under the supervision and entire 
management of a single Board—the Board of State Charities and 
Corrections. This Board is clothed with very ample powers, and 
has functions which in other States are distributed among many 
different Boards. So long as it is composed of able and public- 
spirited men, and they retain the confidence of the public, it works 
remarkably well. It secures intelligence, economy, and unity of 
action in the entire group of institutions, to a much greater extent 
than would be possible under separate and independent Boards. 
Thus far it has done so well that the legislature has been continu- 
ally adding to the powers and responsibilities of the Board. It 
commenced with only two institutions under its charge ; it now has 
five. Ina larger State, it would, perhaps, be hardly safe to confer 
so much power on a single Board. It would certainly require great 
care in the selection of its members. 


DR. ALLEN’S OPINION. 


Dr. Nathan Allen, for ten years the Chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Board, and one of its members during the entire sixteen 
years of its existence, says: 


It is my opinion that a Board of Charities should be confined 
wholly to such institutions. Health, Lunacy Hospitals, and Pris- 
ons, and Houses of Reforms and Corrections,—for each of these 
there should be separate Boards, composed each of men adapted 
to their several objects. Small Boards work better than large. 
The more personal responsibility the better. I think all such 
Boards should have a paid chairman, especially if a State is large 
and there is much work. He then can prepare and arrange busi- 
ness, make out reports, and Jook after employés. He should be 
a man fit and adapted to his place, and should be continued a long 
time, with no politics interfering. Another thing,—such a Board 
should appoint its own officers, and its members should be contin- 
ued in office as long as they will serve. Our Massachusetts Board 
did a great work. This is admitted on all sides. It kept down 
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the number of institutions, and prevented the increase of paupers 
and dependents. It enlightened the public in all such matters, 
and proved of great assistance to the legislature. In small States 
one Board might include all the institutions of the State, as in 
Rhode Island; but in Massachusetts, the care of all is too much ; 
they cannot do justice to themselves or the State. 


Dr. ALLEN is also of the opinion that ‘* such Boards should have 
, . . . . 
some power of correcting evils and abuses at once. Perhaps their 


power should be limited, but such Boards should be able to do some- 
thing.” In opposition to these views, Hon. Henry W. Lorp, the 
able and efficient Secretary of the Michigan Board for some years, 
and the Hon. Grorce. S. Rosryson, President of the Illinois 
Board, are decidedly of the opinion that no executive powers 
should be granted. Mr. Lorp says, ‘‘our Board has no power, 
and I think it should not have.” Judge Rosryson is equally em- 
phatic, and gives reasons for his conclusions, as follows : 


JUDGE ROBINSON’S OPINION. 


The question of an Executive Board resolves itself into this: 
Will one Board of Trustees for all the institutions. or for all the 
institutions of a particular class, administer their affairs more 
intelligently and successfully than separate Boards for each insti- 
tution? The answer would depend very largely, of course, upon 
the qualifications and the devotion of the individuals selected by 
the Governor. It would appear that the experience gained by 
such a Board in the administration of the affairs of one institution 
would give additional light in acting upon those of another; but, 
on the other hand, the institutions would lose the benefit of Boards 
exclusively attached to their individual interests, and always devis- 
ing means to promote their efficiency and welfare. -This theory, 
though adopted in the States of Kansas and Rhode Island, is not 
that which has controlled legislation generally upon this subject. 
In other States of the Union the institutions are left in charge of 
local Boards of Trustees, and the State Boards have been created 
not for the purpose of displacing these Boards or usurping their 
functions, but for the purpose of observing the work done by them, 
comparing their relative condition and success, advising the trustees 
as to needed changes or improvements, and reporting to the legis- 
lature, without fear or favor, the result of their examinations and 
reflections. Under this system, State Boards occupy an interme- 
diate position between the legislatures and the institutions. They 
have no power to control the action of the legislature—their posi- 
tion, therefore, is one of absolute independence—not being respon- 
sible for any errors of judgment or of practice in the management 
of the institutions, they have no interest to cloak or conceal such 
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mistakes, if made. Possessing a broader field of observation than 
the trustees of any one institution can possibly have, they are able 
to make comparisons between them, of the highest value both to 
the institutions themselves and to the State Government. Having 
the confidence of the legislature and of its committees, if they 
earn such confidence by wise and faithful ccndu*t of the business 
entrusted to them, they are enabled on the one hand to persuade 
the legislature to do for the institutions what they really require 
and need, and on the other to prevent the legislature from being 
ensnared by interested representations made by the oflicers and 
trustees of any particular institutions from ambitious, pecuniary or 
political motives. Since the members of such a Board ordinarily 
serve for a term of years, and only one goes out of the Board at 
one time, there is a continuity in their opinions and recommenda- 
tions which tends to steady the whole system of public charity in 
the State; and the accumulation of a fund of experience gained 
by extensive observation and reading, places them in a position to 
make intelligent recommendations to the General Assembly with 
the force of statements known to be made without any interest to 
deceive, or to prejudice the action of the legislative body. 

Ordinarily, the members of such Boards are men chosen on 
account of their special interest in the subject, and their special 
qualifications for the position. They serve without compensation, 
and their word carries weight. It is not unnatural for members of 
a Board of State Charity, as they become familiar with the defects 
in the organization of existing institutions, and see more clearly 
what needs to be done to perfect the system of public charity, to 
desire executive power, in the hope of reforming abuses which 
cannot be done through their indirect influence, without much 
patience and persistence on their part. Before allowing themselves 
to be carried away by this feeling, and to grasp after executive 
power and responsibility, they should consider whether they would 
not lose through the possession of such power. While they may 
be better qualified, after long experience, to administer the affairs 
of the institutions than the local Boards of Trustees (thougl: this is 
by no means certain), they cannot influence the action of the legis- 
lative body to the same extent, after the surrender of their official 
independence. Neither is it certain that they will continue to 
possess and exercise the functions of commissioners of charities, 
when such change is made; since the reorganization of a Board of 
Charities affords the Governor an opportunity to make new appoint- 
ments, and he may select for the members of such Boards, not 
gentlemen who have been trained by their experience for their 
work, but may take in preference some of the local trustees, who 
have no such experience ; or he may even choose men who have 
not before been at all connected with the system of public charity 
in any capacity. For these reasons, it seems doubtful whether it 
is wise or expedient for Boards of Public Charity either to seek or 
to accept any executive power or responsibility. 


REPORT ON BOARDS OF STATE CHARITIES. 


EXTENT OF JURISDICTION. 

With respect to the question whether such Boards should be 
limited to the supervision of charitable institutions, or should 
include correctional institutions also, it would seem to depend upon 
the amount of work the Board is capable of doing and is willing 
to do. There is no reason why charities and corrections should 
not be included as component parts of their work; that is, no 
reason arising from any conflict between these two subjects, or any 
dissimilarity of such a nature as to prevent a single Board from 
grasping and mastering the entire field; but in a large State, 


where the number of institutions to be visited is very great, it 


might be preferable to divide the work. It is a question of policy 


for each State to determine for itself, and not a question of 
principle. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

The outcome of our inquiries, therefore, in regard to Boards of 
State Charities, would seem to indicate that, in the main, what is 
wanted in their establishment is to secure for our public institutions 
thorough inspection and intelligent criticism by competent persons 
outside of their management. Human nature is so constituted 
that no one can give an unbiased judgment upon his own conduct. 
The more experience a man has, and the wiser he grows, the less 
confidence he has in his own infallibility, and hence the best 
administrators are the first to welcome intelligent criticism upon 
their own action. It would seem, therefore, that a Board of State 
Charities should occupy a position purely advisory. Its business 
should be to ask questions, and get at all the facts which affect the 
operations and management of the various public institutions of 
the State, and then make comparisons, one with another,—see 
wherein one excels another, and, if possible, ascertain the reasons 
therefor. In addition, the Board should know what is being done 
in similar institutions in other States and countries. This of course 
will require travel, study, correspondence and thought, but in no 
other way can it be properly prepared to impart information and 
give advice. A Board thus occupied will have no time for the 
details of administrative work. 

Again, a Board of State Charities, to be what it ought to be, 
must be wholly non-political. If it is an administrative body, and 
has offices to bestow, and contracts to award, and money to dis- 
burse, its prostitution to party purposes, sooner or later, is inevi- 
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table, and, thus degraded, its influence for good, for the most part, 
will be ended. If to executive powers salaries be added, the 
tendencies downward will be intensified, for a brood of hungry 
applicants will soon crowd from the Board those who are best 
adapted to its service. 

A Board of State Charities, at its best estate, must be composed 
of men who can have no object in serving upon it except the good 
of humanity and the honor of the State, and who must make per- 
sonal sacrifices in order to accept the office at all. Such officials 
are not easy to find, and if found must be sought for, since they 
will never come to the front as political claimants or party depend- 
ants. Such a Board, once organized, should be retained as long 
as its members are willing to serve. Its knowledge, in the nature 
of things, is very largely an expert knowledge, which can only be 
attained by study and travel and observation ; and therefore every 
year of service increases the experience of its members and 
enlarges their influence for good. Sooner or later the opinions of 
such a Board will be more potential for good than any authority 
conferred by legislative grant. 

A Board of State Charities thus constructed and thus instructed 
is something very greatly to be desired by every State in the Union, 
and it should be sought for as a miner seeks for hid treasures. 


RECAPITULATION. 


From the foregoing presentation of experiences and opinions, it 
would seem that three governing ideas may be formulated, as 
follows : 

1. That in every State the best interests of its charitable and 
correctional institutions demand the inspection and supervision 
usually exercised by what are known as Boards of State Charities. 

2. That the powers of such Boards should be advisory rather 
than executive, and that their purpose, in the main, should be to 
keep the public and the legislature fully advised of the condition and 
needs of the institutions submitted to their supervision. 

3. That the best service for these Boards is an unpaid service, 
and hence no compensation to members should be permitted beyond 
the reimbursement of travelling and other necessary expenses. 

Outside of these fundamental requirements all else is a matter 
of detail and of local policy, to be settled by the needs of indi- 
vidual States. All which is respectfully submitted. 

R. Brrykernorr, Chairman. 
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REPORTS FROM THE STATES. 


The States were then called upon to report, in connection with 
Gen. Brinkerhoff’s Paper. 


ILLINOIS.—BY GEORGE S. ROBINSON. 


The principal, and a very sad event in the history of the Illinois 
charitable institutions, since the last Conference, has been the burn- 
ing of the north wing of the Southern Hospital for the Insane, 
located at Anna, on the night of April 18, 1881. It was occupied 
by 240 male patients. One life only, was lost, and great credit is 
due to those in charge and to others, for securing the exit of the 
inmates without more fearful loss of life. The legislature was in 
session at the time and promptly provided for the emergency, as 
far as practicable, by appropriating $12,000 for the erection of 
temporary wooden barracks, and the purchase of necessary furni- 
ture for the accommodation of the patients during the summer. 
sy using portions of the main building and south wing for a time 
(although crowded), none of the inmates had to be removed to 
other hospitals or to other respective homes. The legislature at 
once appropriated $90,000 for rebuilding the north wing which will 
probably be ready for occupancy before the approach of cold weather ; 
$3,000 also for furniture to replace that destroyed by fire, and $1,000 
to repair damage to the main building. 

Among the various special appropriations made by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, are $33,000 for the construction of the east wing of 
the Institution for the Blind at Jacksonville; $12,000 for barns, 
coal-house and shops, and $2,500 for school apparatus, musical 
instruments and furniture ; $5,000 for the erection of a suitable 
hospital building for the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Normal, and 
$4,300 for a new boiler house and steam boiler; $1,775 for the 
introduction and construction of the mercurial fire alarm to the 
main building, wings, rear and outbuildings of the Asylum for 
Feeble Minded at Lincoln ; $2,500 for the construction of veranda 
fire escapes there, and $1,300 for construction of veranda fire 
escapes at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Jacksonville ; 
finally, $5,000 for the construction of an artesian well at the North- 
ern Hospital for Insane at Elgin, of sufficient depth and capacity 
to furnish a necessary supply of pure water. The Institution for 
Feeble Minded has been visited the past year by a serious epidemic 
of measles, 100 or more of the pupils being down sick at one time. 
Dr. Wilbur, the Superintendent, writes me : 

‘*We are greatly in need of accommodations for pupils. We 
should have a farm to put our boys on, who have graduated from 
our school-room. We need land to develop ¢heir capacity for 
agricultural labor ; that is our great need. We also need a depart- 
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ment exclusively for girls who have grown beyond our school, but 
who have no places to go to, and who should be cared for by the 
State.” 

There is in the city of Chicago a school for the education of deaf 
mutes under the management and control of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city, and the last legislature appropriated $5,000 as a 
donation to be used in the support and maintenance thereof. This 
school, so far as its accommodations will admit, receives mutes of 
school age, from any portion of the State. 

One section of the north wing for females at the Eastern Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, at Kankakee, is now completed and has 83 
inmates, with capacity for 85 or 90. Four cottages, or rather 
detached wards for male patients, have been occupied for nearly 
a year. The success in this new departure has been thus far, 
not only highly gratifying, but has exceeded the expectations 
of its most sanguine advocates. Dr. Bannister, one of the assist- 
ant physicians, writes me: 

‘*The cottages, or rather the detached wards already built, are 
capable of accommodating 110 patients. The male ward building 
or south wing can, by crowding, accommodate 100; it ought to 
have only about 85. The detached wards cost a little over 
$30,000, the ward building about $70,000. (The ward building as 
at present arranged, requires 8 attendants, the detached wards 7 
attendants. The proportionate cost of the two classes of buildings 
may be roughly estimated, for the detached wards, $300, and the 
ward building, $700 to $800 for each patient. This is apart from 
the cost of the administrative buildings, which are equally essential 
to both. The common dining room for the detached wards works 
well; it is neater and more attractive than the ward dining rooms, 
and the food is as well or better served. 

There was no complaint about its condition even in the severe 
cold weather of last winter, notwithstanding it had to be carried 
more than 100 yards in the open air, from the main kitchen ; it is 
conveyed by hand by the patients or in a hand-cart. The patients 
in these wards are of all classes of the insane, only the violent and 
very untrustworthy being unsuitable. In wards 1 and 2 they are 
free to come and go as they please. In the others they are 
watched, though the doors are not kept locked as a rule.” 


Dr. Dewey, the Superintendent, says : 


‘*¢* For the past eight months, at the hospital at Kankakee, about 
33 per cent. of the total of male patients have been kept in the 
detached wards,— buildings made as nearly as possible like an 
ordinary residence without guards at the windows, and where the 
doors are not kept locked during the day. The patients are paroled, 
and more than half of them are kept steadily employed. Much 
care has been exercised in selecting the patients for these wars. 
They are for a considerable time under observation in the Close 
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Hospital, and it is made an essential condition of their being placed 
in the detached wards, that there shall not have been at any time 
violent or dangerous tendencies of any kind developed. Their 
present condition is a somewhat stable and settled one ; usually the 
zondition left after subsidence of all acute symptoms in mania, 
when a demented but mild disposition remains. Cases in which 
recovery is nearly established are also sent for a time to these 
wards before their return home. 

The general results or conclusions arrived at may be briefly 
stated : 

‘‘ 1st. It is impossible in the limited time that this experiment 
has been in progress to draw any final conclusions. Only a period 
of probation, extending over a term of years, can settle the ques- 
tions of efficiency and economy in this method of caring for the 
insane. ‘Fhis much, however, is in my opinion clearly demonstrated 
that the ** Kirkbride” or Close Hospital plan is not a necessity in 
the provision for all the insane. It remains to be seen how large a 
proportion can be provided for in other forms of buildings, and to 
work out and adjust the details of some new form of detached 
construction. 

‘* The experience at Kankakee thus far can only be said to have 
been an agreeable surprise. Not a single untoward or unpleasant 
occurrence, in connection with these buildings, or the patients 
occupying them, has taken place. A few have wandered away, but 
in every instance have been recovered, or, reaching their friends, 
have remained at home at their friends’ request. In many instances 
benefit to the patients has been marked, and in some where it was 
hardly expected. The conveying of food to these wards has been 
readily and promptly performed by the patients themselves, under 
the supervision of an attendant. The per cent. of these patients 
employed has been over 60; indeed, employment has been made a 
marked feature of the system. 

‘** Regarding the comparative expense of running, nothing as yet 
can be decisively stated. The proportion of attendants is some- 
what smaller, and the mode of feeding the patients, all in one 
dining room, is certainly more economical. Other points will only 
be determined, in regard to expense, as separate accounts can be 
kept for a reasonable length of time. It is to be said as an offset 
to the above that only male patients have as yet been subjected to 
the working of this system, and that the number has thus far been 
comparatively small; thus giving facilities for closer study of 
individuals by the physicians.” $38,000 was appropriated by the 
last General Assembly for the building of four detached wards for 
female patients at this hospital. 

There is a constantly growing feeling in our State to have a 
separate hospital department erected, adapted to the custody and 
care Of insane convicts, and in obedience to this sentiment, the 
legislature of 1879 appropriated $150,000 for the completion of the 
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Southern Penitentiary, located at Chester, and authorized the 
Commissioners of the Penitentiary to use such portion thereof as 
might be available for the purpose of such a department on the 
penitentiary grounds at that place. The Commissioners did not 
expend any of the appropriation for that purpose. It was confi- 
dently expected that the last General Assembly would have appro- 
priated a sum sufficient for the erection and completion thereof ; 
but, for reasons peculiar to legislative bodies, it failed so to do. 
The ball, however, has been set in motion, and the people of Illi- 
nois will never relax their efforts until they have elected men who 
will make the necessary appropriations, and this department shall 
have been completed as originally designed by its advocates and 
friends. 

Further accommodations for the insane in our State are neces- 
sary, and with a view to provide for this demand, a bill appropri- 
ating $200,000 was introduced in the last legislature, and its 
passage recommended by the committee appointed to consider the 
subject, but it failed to pass. The increase of insanity in our 
State, and the growing sentiment that humanity demands such 
accommodations will ere long force the passage of a bill providing 
them. A joint Committee of two from the Senate, and three from 
the House of Representatives was appointed to consider the whole 
question of the condition and necessities of the insane of the State 
of Illinois, and to make a report to the next General Assembly. 

Renewed efforts were made at the last Session to repeal the law 
requiring a trial by jury, in every case, before an insane person 
can be committed to an asylum; and to substitute in lieu thereof 
the law introduced in 1879, and passed by the Senate, which 
authorized the judges of the respective County Courts to order 
such commitment upon the examination and certificate of insanity, 
under oath, of three reputable and skilled physicians or a majority 
thereof, appointed by the judge, giving in writing the facts and 
reasons upon which such certificate is based ; not, however, taking 
away, but authorizing in every case the right of trial by jury, upon 
the application of any relative, guardian or friend of such insane 
person, and giving to the judge the right to order a trial, whenever 
he may deem it necessary. These efforts also proved unsuc- 
cessful, but they will, in my judgment, be renewed at each succes- 
sive legislature until the object, so equitable, so just, and so humane, 
shall have been accomplished. 

Under our present financial system, prescribed by the Board of 
Public Charities, in pursuance of a law passed by the General 
Assembly, authorizing the Board so to do, the annual per capita 
cost of the inmates in our charitable institutions has been con- 
stantly and gradually reduced from $334 in 1874, to a trifle over 
$200 the past year; and, with the exception of the one at Kanka- 
kee, which is only partially completed, it is less than $200. 

In the three hospitals for insane which are completed with an 
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average of 548 patients each, the per capita cost the past year has 
been $191.18, and I hazard nothing in saying that in no institutions 
in the country are the insane better cared for than in Illinois. 

Dr. John N. McCord, of Vandalia, the last of the original mem- 
bers of the Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities in 
our State, save one, an estimable gentleman and worthy member, 
has recently resigned his position as such, and Dr. F. B. Haller, of 
the same place, has been appointed his successor. 


Mrs. SPENCER: It is the desire of the District Commissioners to 
have a Board of Charities established in the District of Columbia. 
But we must depend for all action on a body of men who are not 
responsible to the District, but represent each a district of his own. 
The District is not cared for as it should be, but has to stand aside 
and wait the action of Congress, as if it had no claims of its own. 
So we still wait for those grand and beautiful things, such as our 
friends here tell us of. 


Mr. Grorce A. Casweti, Commissioner of the Washington 
Asylum, said: I think Mrs. Spencer has stated the question 
fairly, as to the disposition of the Commissioners. We intend to 
work with Congress from year to year, and hope, between now and 
the next centennial, to have a Board of Charities, but it is doubtful 
whether we shall accomplish it unless Congress takes more interest 
than it has in the past. There has been recently organized an 
association to look particularly after the general charities of the 
District, and while it is hardly in working order yet, I have no 
doubt it is going to be successful, and fill a very great need in the 
community. We have a great number of charitable institutions, 
but no central management, and I have no doubt that sixty per 
cent. of all the funds that have been distributed have been wasted, 
for the want of such an association as has been recently formed. 


Gen. BrinkerHorr: I have just come from the District of 
Columbia, where I have visited its institutions, and I advise any- 
one going there to visit the jail. The officer in charge is one of 
the wisest men I ever knew. There are two jails in the United 
States where separation of prisoners is practically and intelligently 
enforced,—one is in Boston, the other is in the District of 
Columbia. The institutions for the insane there have helped to 
solve the problem of cheap buildings for that class. The inmates 
are admirably cared for. 


The Presipent: I will report in part for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, since I occupy the position of a delegate representing 
the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity. The members and 
officers of that Board will report from time to time on their special 
work. My own work relates, among other things, to the general 
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condition of the poor throughout the Commonwealth,—those sup- 
ported or aided by the State, and also those of the cities and 
towns. I have before me the “ army returns,” as we may say, of 
pauperism in Massachusetts, for the year just closed. The year’s 
reports from the 345 cities and towns closed on the first of April ; 
the State official year closes on the first of October. We bring 
together here, in these returns, the facts concerning the poor of 
all classes, both those of the cities and towns and those of the 
State, for the year ending March 31, 1881. The general result 
was stated in my Address this morning ; the returns show a large 
falling off since three years ago, and a slight falling off since last 
year, while the money expended is about the same as the year 
before. It is difficult (as is well known to gentlemen familiar 
with the administration of public charities) to make the cost of 
the public poor diminish as their numbers diminish. Indeed, 
there has been a steady increase (often remarked upon) in the 
cost of supporting the poor when their number is stationary, or 
even when diminishing. The explanation is simple, and at the 
same time complex. As classification increases, the cost of main- 
tenance increases; as individual knowledge and sympathy are 
brought to bear upon these classes, the community itself is more 
exacting. If attention is turned to the early reports of the main- 
tenance of the insane in this country, say from 1840 to 1850, 
comparing the cost then with even the most economical establish- 
ments at the present time, it will be clearly seen what I mean, 
especially if you consider the very small number of physicians 
and attendants who then took charge of the insane. I do not 
hold the opinion that an increase of cost is necessarily 
an evil. Relatively it may be. But the test which is sometimes 
adopted, whether a charitable system is working well or not, by 
ascertaining whether its cost is large or small, will not always 
apply. Of course there may be a foolish expenditure, which is 
not only a waste of money, but leads to laxity and to bad practices 
in the administration of charities. But that expenditure which 
puts a class that would otherwise become paupers on a self- 
supporting basis, will be found in the end a measure of economy. 

I wish to say a word as to the new State Board of Massachu- 
setts, which possesses hardly greater administrative powers than the 
old Board of Charities, except in regard to lunacy. Such are our 
laws in this State, that it is necessary for a central board here to 
exercise certain administrative powers. It is obliged to make 
transfers, and to perform other duties, which in other States, are 
committed to the local authorities. That is inseparable from our 
present system. If any Board should succeed the present one, it 
would still be found necessary that those powers and duties should 
be transferred to the new Board. The powers added in 1879 were 
those of a lunacy commission, existing in part before the change. 
The strictly managing powers of the local Boards of Trustees, are 
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not in any degree conferred on the new Board. There is a section 
in the law which gives the Governor power to take any institution 
out of the hands of the trustees, and put it into the hands of the 
central Board, but that is exceptional, intended only for some 
contingency which has never arisen and very likely never will 
arise. In ordinary cases, the local Boards carry on their work 
just as before. They are subject to more inspection in regard to 
their expenditures, because their estimates come necessarily before 
the central Board, as in Illinois. That is the only respect in 
which there is any limitation upon the powers the local Boards 
previously exercised. No gentleman could be more opposed to 
the union of the local managing powers in the hands of the cen- 
tral Board than were the members of the old Board of Charities, 
and those of the new Board. The objections to such power have 
been very fully stated by Gen. Brinkerhoff. It would throw 
patronage where it should not be given. 

The central Board should exercise its functions as impartially 
as possible, and it should not be beset by the applicants for places 
in public institutions. If the central Board influences the appoint- 
ment of officers for institutions which it supervises, there is danger 
that it will be biased more or less. ‘Therefore, its general powers 
should be supervisory and not managing powers ; but in regard to 
the insane, it must have certain executive powers. 

As to administrative powers of any other kind, I suspect that 
the experience of years, as we go on, will tend to throw certain 
executive powers into the hands of central Boards. 1 will illus- 
trate what I mean by calling attention to what has been done in 
the State of New York, since the Board of Charities there was 
created. It had at first powers simply advisory, or supervisory. 
Since then it has added to its powers an authority to receive a 
certain class of the poor and cause them to be supported in one 
almshouse rather than in another. ‘There are five or six county 
almshouses in New York, to which the State Board sends certain 
paupers for special purposes. Now that is doing in a small way 
what the State of Massachusetts has been compelled, from the 
nature of its statutes, to do on a large scale for many years, 
Other States may have occasion to do the same thing. But I will 
not detain the Conference longer. 
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THE UTILITY OF STATE BOARDS OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 
BY GEORGE 8. ROBINSON, ESQ., SYCAMORE, ILL. 
(Read July 25.) 


From the language employed by the Apostle Paul, when he said 
that he belonged to a sect which was everywhere spoken against, it 
would be reasonable to infer that he must have been a State 
Commissioner of Public Charities. 

The utility of State Boards of Charity is by no means universally 
admitted. It will therefore be my effort upon this occasion to 
indicate some of the services which they may, if properly organ- 
ized and administered, perform in behalf of the people of the 
Commonwealth. 

Probably to a practical man the first thought which occurs upon 
this subject is, why are such boards necessary? If the institutions 
owned and controlled by the State are managed by local boards of 
trustees or directors; and if these boards are required to account 
to the officers of the State government, (either to the governor, or 
to the State auditor or comptroller) ; and if the governor has the 
power to remove the trustees, under certain restrictions, and to 
appoint new ones in their places; and the auditor or comptroller 
has power to regulate their financial affairs, within certain limits ; 
what more is required? A State Board seems to many to be as 
useless as the fifth wheel toa wagon; a mere supernumerary body 
with no well defined powers or functions ; an excrescence upon the 
body politic, open not only to the objections which lie against all 
government by boards, or commissions, rather than by responsible 
officers, but likely to create confusion and disturbance in the rela- 
tions which exist between the public institutions and the State 
government. 

There is certainly force in this position. It therefore becomes 
necessary to present an apology, and if possible an argument, for 
the retention of boards of this character as part of our political 
system. 

It may be said, first of all, that the duties of the governor are 
very varied and complicated. In addition to the direction of pub- 
lic affairs in a political sense—the appointment of officers — he 
has to watch the whole course of public events, to shape the policy 
of the State, to take part in legislation itself (at least in so far as 
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he has the veto power) and above all, his time, in nearly all of 
the States in the Union, is largely taken up in hearing and deter- 
mining applications for pardons and reprieves and commutations 
of sentences. It rarely happens that a governor of a State is by 
nature and circumstance especially interested in the affairs con- 
nected with the care of the unfortunate classes—the insane, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the idiotic, the helpless, the poor and 
dependent. Occasionally it happens that a governor passes the 
whole term of his executive career without visiting one of the insti- 
tutions subject to his inspection and control. The oversight exer- 
cised by the governor is, therefore, to a great extent theoretical 
and nominal. 


On the other hand, the auditor or comptroller — by whichever 
title he may be known — whose functions it is to pass upon the 
accounts rendered by the State institutions, often performs this 
duty in an almost if not quite perfunctory manner. He may be 
aware that the State institutions cost large sums of money for 


their maintenance ; but with this he has nothing to do. He simply 
pays out an appropriation made by the legislature, in accordance 
with the provisions of the statutes, directing him to require and to 
place on file such vouchers showing the expenditure of the public 
funds as may be prescribed by law. In the majority of cases 
he perhaps does not even examine the vouchers placed on file, 
further than to see that they are properly signed, and to make a 
memorandum of the amount of each, in order to foot up the sum 
total and ascertain the balance, if any, which remains in the public 
treasury subject to the order of the institution. 

Evidently our State institutions require and demand, in order to 
their economical and efficient management, a much more close and 
vigorous supervision than that which I have just described. It 
needs no argument to prove the truth of the proverbial saying, 
that a good man is not injured by being closely watched, while a 
bad man may be detected in fraud or prevented from committing 
fraud or falling into extravagance, if placed under strict surveil- 
lance. The expense incident to the character of the great multi- 
tude of unfortunates in our several States is enormous. It aggre- 
gates every year, many millions of dollars in the United States. 
The growth of our population, the increased ability of the people 
in a pecuniary sense, and the increasing number of the unfortunate 
classes themselves, together with a disposition to extend the line 
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of demarcation between the sane and the insane, the helpless and 
those who are able to help themselves, so as to include a larger 
circle of public beneficiaries than in former times; these all tend 
to make the burden of public dependence intolerably great, if 
means are not taken to restrict its undue development. 

I may also say, in this connection, that there is a perceptible 
tendency on the part of persons entrusted with the disbursement 
of public funds, to expend more money for the purposes for which 
such funds are appropriated than is absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish the desired purpose. It is easier to expend other people’s 
money than our own. It is natural that an official of the’ State 
should feel that the dignity of the State is to some extent repre- 
sented in his proper person. It is reasonable and right that the 
superintendent of a public institution should appreciate the impor- 
tance of the work in which he is engaged; indeed he is hardly 
fitted for his position, if he does not feel such a peculiar interest 
in it as renders him almost oblivious to the equal if not para- 
mount claims of other branches of the public service. He ought 
to do everything in his power, and all that he is permitted to do, 
in the direction of improving the institution committed to his 
charge, so as to make it in all respects a model worthy of imita- 
tion, which is the highest praise. It is with the superintendent of 
a public institution somewhat as it is with a horse. I would much 
rather drive a high spirited horse, which requires to be held in 
check, even with a curb-bit, than to drive an inferior animal, and 
one which cannot be goaded into exhibiting any high rate of speed, 
even by the use of whip and spur. 

But the necessity of holding all disbursing officers and all custo- 
dians of public moneys to a rigid account will not be disputed. In 
speaking of the utility of State Boards of Public Charity, I place 
this first: they may serve as such a check. 

I must not, however, in saying that this is their first function, 
be understood to imply that this is their highest function. Not at 
all. The expenditure of money is a means to an end; and it is 
the end in view which is of first importance. That end, in the 
present instance, is the relief of the unfortunate and the restriction 
of the growth of evils which cannot be wholly prevented. This 
the people are anxious to accomplish, even at great cost to them- 
selves. They do not begrudge their money, if the end is secured. 
But they desire that no more money shall be expended than is 
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necessary to attain it, and that the money which is expended 
shall accomplish all that it is capable of accomplishing. 

Successful financial management is, nevertheless, to some 
extent, the test of efficiency in other directions, and certainly it is 
an important means of winning and retaining public confidence. 
If the finances of the public institutions of a State are not econom- 
ically and efficiently administered, the system of public charity 
will not commend itself to the confidence of the public, and will be 
in perpetual peril of being overthrown. 

In order that a State Board of Public Charities may be of the 
highest service to the people, it is therefore necessary, first of all, 
that it should make a thorough study of the financial affairs of the 
institutions subject to its supervision. It should not only com- 
prehend them, but convince the public that it does comprehend 
them ; and that it not only comprehends the financial management, 
but that it also, to some extent, controls it. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear as to this point. I antici- 
pate the question which suggests itself to your minds. Do not 
the trustees, managers or directors of the institutions control their 
financial affairs? Undoubtedly they do. If not capable of rightly 
administering this branch of their trust, they are not fitted for the 
positions which they occupy. But in reply to the question whether 
such control is alone sufficient to guard the public interests, I 
should say that in my judgment it is not, and for this reason: that 
it is demanding too much of the people that they should commit 
their money into the hands of any set of men, however upright and 
capable, without requiring of them a strict accountability. The 
funds of an institution are expended under the direction of the 
local board of trust, but this board will ordinarily be inclined to 
expend more money than may be absolutely necessary or just. It 
can hardly be expected that any board will not fall into errors of 
judgment, and make mistakes; nor can it be expected that when 
such mistakes occur they will be reported to the public. If 
reported, they will be disguised, passed over lightly, extenuated, 
or perhaps even defended. It is necessary that some other party, 
not directly responsible for the financial administration, should 
pass its critical judgment upon the action of each local board; and 
that the legislature, which makes the appropriations, should not 
merely be informed what has been the action of the trustees, and 
what were their reasons or excuses for acting as they did, but that 
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it should also have in its possession, for its guidance, the inde- 
pendent opinion of a second board, which had no part in the 
mistakes committed, if any such there were. A State board of 
review, by making comparisons between the State institutions, will 
enable the legislature to judge each of them in the light of the 
action of the remainder of the group, so that the public may 
determine which among them is best fulfilling the object of its 
creation, and at the smallest relative cost. 

In order to the accomplishment of this desired object, legisla- 
tion is indispensable. It is not enough that State boards of 
charity are given the right and power to inspect institutions, to 
examine their books, to ask questions, and to make official reports 
to the governor. They must be empowered to prescribe the forms 
of accounts which shall be kept, and the forms of statements of 
accounts rendered. Evidently, there can be no comparison of the 
expenses of one institution with those of another, without uniform, 
classified statements of accounts. Let us take the case, for 
instance, of a State which has three or four asylums, or hospitals 
for the insane. By requiring these institutions to return itemized 
statements of expenses incurred, tabulated according to a scheme 
which is uniform for all of them, it becomes easy to determine, by 
a careful comparison of the statements made, why one costs more 
per capita than another. If it should be found, (as was the case 
in the State of Illinois,) that it takes several times as much money 
to heat one asylum as it costs to heat another, then evidently, the 
question of the form of the heating apparatus will attract prompt 
attention, and the waste can be cured, by removing the cause of 
the extra expense. 

Where itemized statements are rendered, it not only becomes 
possible to make comparisons of the expenses of institutions within 
the limits of a single State, but such comparisons can be extended 
to take in several States. If it were practicable for the boards of 
State charities in this country to agree upon a system of accounts 
and statements, which should be uniform for all the States which 
possess such boards, a flood of light would be thrown upon the 
extravagance and mismanagement of certain institutions, if such 
extravagance anywhere exists. 

But, beyond and above the power of prescribing forms of finan- 
cial statements, a board of State charities should have, in order to 
its highest efficiency, the power to prevent payment from the State 
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treasury, in case the accounts rendered are found upon examina- 
tion to be inaccurate, or contrary to law. They may exercise, in 
part, the function of a State auditor, or comptroller, with great 
advantage to the people and to the institutions themselves. 

The operation of such a system of comparison of expenditure as 
I have sketched (a system put in operation for the first time in the 
State of Illinois, but which I think will be copied by other States 
as it comes to be known and understood), is to make the officers 
of the institutions extremely careful in incurring unnecessary 
expense. In the State of Illinois, we are in the habit of publish- 
ing, at the expiration of every quarter year, a tabulated statement, 
for the information of the institutions and of the public at large, 
showing precisely what has been their financial management 
during the past three months and their financial condition at the 
end of the quarter. By pursuing this course, every institution is 
enabled to determine for itself whether the per capita cost of main- 
tenance is relatively too great; and no deficiency can occur, 
without the fact becoming instantly known to the State authorities 
and to the newspaper press. 

The final purpose of the examination of institution accounts, 
which I here recommend and advocate, is to place the State board 
in a position to advise the legislature, understandingly, with 
respect to the amount of the appropriations necessary to be made 
for future support. In many States, these boards are authorized 
to make an independent report to the legislature upon the subject 
of the appropriations required. Their recommendations will, of 
course, have value just in proportion as they are thoroughly in- 
formed upon the subject under discussion. 

It is, perhaps, a not unusual practice for institutions to request 
larger appropriations than they really need, in the expectation 
that they will be cut down by the committees of the general 
assembly. They put on an extra amount in order that it may be 
taken off—as aman might do in a horse trade. They state to 
the legislature that a certain sum is necessary; and yet, when a 
smaller sum is appropriated, they express themselves as very well 
satisfied. This is all wrong. And it is as unnecessary as it is 
improper. 

If a State board has before it a thorough history of the expendi- 
tures of the State institutions subject to its supervision, for a term 
of years, it has also in its possession the original vouchers and 
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the sworn statements of receipts and disbursements by the 
treasurer, showing every payment in detail; if it has, in addition 
to these, a complete history of the movement of the population, 
showing the increase annually in the number of inmates to be 
caréd for; above all, if it consults the reports of similar institu- 
tions in other States, so as to judge, in part, at least, whether the 
State institutions under its management, are relatively more or 
less costly than similar institutions are elsewhere ; it is then in a 
position to make an estimate of the amount required for the next 
year (or two years, as the case may be), with great confidence and 
accuracy. 

If, on the other hand, the legislature is satisfied that this work 
is thoroughly and honestly done, on the part of the State board, 
there is little, if any, likelihood that the appropriations made will 
fall below the estimates submitted. In my own State (Illinois,) 
the legislature has not, for several years past, varied one dollar 
from the estimates prepared by our board. 

We prepare our estimates without consulting with the institu- 
tions ; afterward, we meet the trustees and discuss them ; if, after 
hearing the arguments presented by the managers of the institu- 
tions themselves, the estimates seem to us to require revision, we 
revise them. I may add that we require the institutions to present 
applications for appropriations for ordinary expenses, not in the 
form of a gross sum per annum, but in detail, showing how much 
they estimate to be necessary for each general item of the classifi- 
cation adopted—as, for example, for fuel, for salaries, for food, 
for clothing, &c. We prepare our own estimates in the same way, 
and submit them to the legislature in tabular form. 

There are, perhaps, difficulties in the way of introducing this 
system in other States. There are States in which the institutions 
are maintained, not directly from the public treasury, as is the case 
in Illinois, but by making a charge for board, treatment, or tuition, 
against private persons, and against the counties which send up 
pauper inmates to be cared for. There are also States in which 
the appropriations for the maintenance of public institutions are 
not made from one year to another, but the appropriation is per- 
manent, unless changed by act of the general assembly ; or it may 
be that the appropriation is made not in the form of a gross sum, 
but in the form of a weekly stipend; and in that case the amount 
is contingent upon the number of inmates received and the length 
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of time that they remain in the institution. Of course, every 
State must judge for itself as to the policy to be pursued, in view 
of the local circumstances ; but for myself, I am not satisfied that 
the appropriation of a weekly stipend is a good system, because, 
under this method of making appropriations, it is so easy to obtain 
from the legislature an amount in excess of the actual necessities 
of the institution; and because it is so much more difficult to 
reduce the expenses to a reasonable amount by a continued effort 
on the part of the State Board, extending through a series of 
years. Even where this system is practised, however, it seems to 
me important that the actual expenditures of the institutions 
should be submitted to the same careful and critical examination 
as where the appropriations are made in another form. We know 
that in the State of Lllinois, since our system went into operation, 
through the passage of an act adopted in 1875, the per capita cost 
of maintaining inmates of our State institutions has fallen from 
three hundred and thirty dollars a year to a little over two hundred 
dollars, and that the inmates are in every respect as comfortable 
and as well cared for as they were six years ago. 

I pass now to the consideration of another branch of the subject. 
We all know how much of the time of a superintendent is neces- 
sarily taken up in the practical administration of the business 
affairs of the institution under his charge. It must be so. We 
all know, too, that the trustees, managers, or directors of institu- 
tions are as a rule unpaid, and that they devote comparatively 
little time in the course of the year to the discharge of their duties. 
They visit their institution, talk with the superintendent, approve 
the vouchers, and go home. In some institutions, a trustee is 
deputed to visit the institution, alone, as often as once a month, 
or perhaps even once a week, which is a very good thing, where it 
can be practically carried out. But neither the superintendent 
nor the trustees make a business of studying public charity as a 
whole, or even the relations of their own specialty to the general 
political and social organization of the community. They may 
know their own institution and its affairs very thoroughly, and 
they may bring to the discharge of their duties a very high degree 
of acumen, interest, and fidelity; but they see the subject from 
the point of view of persons interested in a specialty; they view 
it from the inside, from the institution stand-point, rather than 
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from the outside, and from the point of view of the tax-payers of 
the State, taken as a body. 

It is here that the usefulness of State Boards of Charities be- 
comes most signally apparent. Not being directly responsible for 
the management of any institution; not being more interested in 
one than in another; not caring any more for the insane than they 
do for the blind, nor for the blind than they do for the deaf and 
dumb, nor for the deaf and dumb than they do for orphan children 
and paupers in the country and town almshouses ; their views are 
necessarily broader. Standing, as they do, in closer relations to 
the legislatures — the law-making bodies — than they do to the 
institutions themselves (which are part of the executive organiza- 
tion, charged with the administration of the law), they become 
familiar with aspects of the question which do not so clearly pre- 
sent themselves to the minds of trustees and superintendents. 
They are therefore well fitted to mediate between the two. They 
act in a certain sense somewhat as the governor of a steam-engine 
does, in regulating the pressure from one moment to another. 
They equalize it. When, on the one hand, the institutions demand 
more than they should, they take the side of the legislature and 
seek to have the appropriations cut down. When, on the other 
hand, the legislature, in a fit of parsimony, or from political mo- 
tives, seeks to reduce the appropriations below what is reasonable 
and right, they advocate them, both before the committees and 
with the individual members of the house and senate. Standing 
in this intermediate relation, they are able, if capable and efficient, 
to shape the policy of the State, not only in a financial sense, but 
also with respect to legislation upon other matters vitally connected 
with the general system. Their word becomes influential and pow- 
erful. Although not possessed of direct power and authority, 
they exert a moral influence which is incalculable. This is due 
largely to the fact that they are not responsible for the actual con- 
trol of the institutions under their charge. They report upon 
them in an independent and criticai spirit, and the legislature does 
not suspect them of any interest in the cloaking or the concealing 
of any wrong which may have been actually perpetrated. They 
command the confidence of the people. 

It is involved in what has been already said, that they may ren- 
der great service to the State by the independent and thorough 
study of all questions relating to the system of public charity and 
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its administration. Who are its proper subjects? What are its 
true limits? What are the best methods of administering it? 
What are the principles which should govern all legislation upon 
this subject, and which should control the forms and methods of 
organization and administration of institutions? What are the 
relations which should exist between these institutions and the 
State, or between the institutions and the counties, towns, or pri- 
vate persons? What restrictions should be placed upon the admis- 
sion of inmates? how long should they be retained in public insti- 
tutions? under what circumstances should they be discharged? 
In what manner is the character of the treatment received by them 
to be known and determined, when charges are brought against 
the management of any institution? how is the truth or falsity of 
such charges to be ascertained? When should the officers be sus- 
tained in the policy pursued by them? and when, on the other 
hand, should they be condemned and compelled to give place to 
others? How far is the management of our public institutions 
bound up in the general political system of a State? and to what 
extent should the institutions be free from political influence or 
interference? In what form should institutions make their reports ? 
what should they include? what should they omit? What statis- 
tical statements should be required of them? and what is proved 
by the statistical history of institutions of any given class? 
These are subjects which properly demand and should receive the 
consideration of all State Boards of Public Charities, and which 
they are peculiarly fitted from their positions and opportunities to 
investigate and to decide. 

We, who belong to these State Boards, should realize, and the 
public needs to be made to see, that the care of the dependent and 
defective classes of the population is a business. It needs to be 
learned and mastered as any other business does. What would 
be thought of a shoemaker, who, without special experience or 
training, should undertake to start a bank? Or of a bank-clerk 
who should apply for a position as foreman of a machine-shop? 


Or of a flreman on a locomotive, who should accept an appoint- 


ment as professor of Sanscrit in a university? In order to success 
in any trade, calling or profession, the principles, methods, rela- 
tions, purposes, and results of the branch of business followed, 
must first of all be comprehended. Both theoretical and practical 
knowledge is requisite. The care of the unfortunate is really a 
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profession; it may almost take rank with the learned profes- 
sions—so great and varied is the information, upon all subjects 
required for its highest development. To develop it; to elavate 
it to its proper rank; to secure for it the respect of the public, 
especially of intelligent and able men; to show its extent, its 
capabilities, its necessity and utility —this is a large part of the 
peculiar function of State Boards of Public Charities. They have 
to consider not only the practical but the scientific aspects of the 
questions which command their attention, and they need to be 
thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit. They may render 
services to science of the highest possible value, if they only 
rightly appreciate their position and opportunities. 

I have spoken thus far as if such boards sustained no other 
relations than those in which they stand to the institutions and 
controlled by the State ; but in every State in the Union there are 
institutions not owned and controlled by the State, which are or 
should be subject to official supervision. I refer not simply to 
charitable institutions of a private nature, maintained by the vol- 
untary contributions of the benevolent, but to the county jails and 
poorhouses, which are really though not nominally a part of the 
system of government by the State. 

It is the State which determines what offences are punishable at 
the law, and what are the proper penalties to be inflicted. It is 
the State which authorizes the construction of county jails by 
county boards, and which prescribes the terms and conditions 
under which their officers shall be appointed, as well as the regu- 
lations for their management. The State, therefore, has a right 
to inspect these institutions, in order to see that the laws respect- 
ing them are enforced, to determine to what extent they fulfil their 
function in the body politic, and to decide whether any new legis- 
lation upon this subject is requisite, and what legislation is desirable 
or proper. 

The same is true of the almshouses provided for the care of 
paupers. The State determines, by general statnte, what consti- 
tutes a settlement or a residence, and gives a person in destitute 
circumstances a right to relief at the public cost. It determines 
against whom this claim shall lie, whether against the selectmen 
of a town, the supervisors of a county, or against the State itself. 
Where county or town almshouses exist, as they do in every State, 
they derive their right to an existence from the State itself. 
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The State has the same right to provide for their inspection and 


supervision by State officials appointed for that purpose, as it has 
to inspect the prisons in which are confined the offenders against 
State law. 

It is, perhaps, in this direction that State Boards may be of the 
highest utility and service. It is a common thing to hear charges 


brought against State institutions. Sometimes these charges have 
an actual foundation, and when investigated they are sustained ; 
but it is more commonly the case that they are preferred either by 
discharged employés, or by dissatisfied inmates, or by outsiders 
who have a ‘‘political axe to grind.” I think that it may be 
safely said, that on the whole, our State institutions everywhere, 
are honestly and well managed ; that the errors committed in their 
management are errors of judgment only, to which all men are 
liable; and that they deserve the confidence and support of ‘the 
communities where they are found. But the examinations 
made by State Boards of Public Charities and by other official or 
voluntary agencies, respecting the administration of our local 
prisons and poorhouses, have clearly revealed the fact, that in 
many of these the grossest abuses exist. There are, to be sure, 
model jails and model almshouses ; but their number is compara- 
tively small. Many of them are not only the abodes of neglect, 
but of cruelty and inhumanity, which would not be tolerated for a 
moment in any State institution. 

Much has been said in respect to the improper confinement of 
the insane, and the undue use of mechanical restraints as a part 
of their treatment. Much complaint has been made of the want 
of recreation and of useful occupation in our insane asylums; but 
my experience and belief are, that for every case of neglect or 
abuse of an insane person in a State institution, there are fifty or 
one hundred such cases in the local almshouses. It is there that 
insane men and women are shut up in dungeons, for years 
together, with only occasional moments of labor; it is there that 
we find whips and iron shackles, and even revolvers, used as 
instruments of intimidation and restraint. Itis there that we find a 
total absence of all proper sanitary provisions — want of air, want 
of light, want of cleanliness inevery respect. It is there that we find 
the lack of all personal attention, other than that which is abso 
lutely indispensable to the maintenance of physical existence. 1 
can imagine nothing more dismal or dreary than the condition of 
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an insane person in many of the almshouses which I have seen ; 
and I presume that the same is true in every State of the Union. 

We need not confine our attention to the insane ; there are the 
other paupers—the crippled, the disabled, the diseased, the help- 
less, the infants and the small children. What atmosphere do 
they breathe? In many cases doubtless, an atmosphere than 
which none more foul is to be found outside of the walls of a county 
jail or State penitentiary. Look at the neglected children grow- 
ing up in ignorance; look at the want of proper restrictions upon 
the relation of the sexes; look at the number of illegitimate chil- 
dren born in almshouses—and not always of pauper parents, 

These are abuses, which where they exist, demand the instant 
and effective intervention of the State, which has no right to 
entrust the function of the care of the dependent and distressed to 
town or county boards, which are often either incompetent or 
indifferent, and so incapable of discharging the duties devolving 
upon them in a manner creditable to our common humanity. 

If, on the other hand, we turn our attention to the county jails, 
and especially to the town and city prisons, commonly called 
‘*calabooses” or ‘* lock-ups,” another dark chapter in the history of 
the human family is open to our gaze. Probably there is not a State 
Commissioner of Public Charities within the sound of my voice, whose 
duty it has ever been personally to examine into the operation of the 
jail system of the United States, who will not agree with me that it 
is without excuse ; that it is senseless, ineffectual in the prevention 
of crime, a failure in so far as it purports to punish crime, and that it 
is productive of vastly more injury than good. Our jails, even the 
best of them, are hot-beds of crime, where, in consequence of the 
absence of useful occupation and the unrestricted freedom of inter- 
course allowed between prisoners, the young are initiated into the 
vices and crimes of those already hardened. They are in fact, 
normal schools of crime, whose graduates in any one year may be 
numbered by the tens of thousands, and who go forth not only 
instructed themselves, but prepared to instruct others, and to cor- 
rupt the entire community so far as their personal acquaintance 
and influence extend. If this must be said of the best jails, what 
shall be said of the worst? of those dungeons under ground which 
some of us have seen? of those close prisons, without windows 
for the admission of light and air? of those iron cages resembling 
the cages provided in menageries for the confinement of wild 
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beasts? and of the great number of county prisons, uncleansed, 
unpurified, reeking with foul odors, and swarming with vermin, 
which may be found in all sections of the country, regardless of 
State lines. 

Here is an immense work for State Boards of Charity to do. 
They constitute almost the sole agency upon which we can depend 
for the overthrow of the jail system. They possess the ear of the 
legislatures and of the people. By patient persistence in expos- 
ing the wrongs perpetrated under the authority of local boards of 
supervisors, and in inculeating the true principles of an enlightened, 
effective prison discipline, they may in time carry their point, and 
induce the State authorities to assume the responsibilities which 
properly belong to them. They may secure the establishment of 
district prisons, the appointment of competent men as their execu- 
tive officers, and the introduction of compulsory labor, education 
and religious instruction as a part of the treatment of every crimi- 
nal while in confinement under sentence for his crime. 

Finally, State Boards may be useful in the detection and pre- 


vention of impositions practised upon a generous and confiding 
people in the name of charity, through the creation of unnecessary 


institutions, or the mismanagement of those for which a true 
demand exists. To secure this result, they should have power to 
visit and report upon all private benevolent institutions of every 
description. The public, which gives its money, has a right to 
know what is done with the money contributed, and whether its 
gifts are well or ill bestowed. It is too much to expect of the 
man who deceives me, from an interested motive, that he will 
himself admit the deception which he practices. Hence the neces- 
sity for some practical agency for the discovery and exposure of 
the false pretenses upon which the appeals to the charitable for 
aid so often rest. The inspection of institutions claiming to be 
benevolent in their purpose is merely the exercise by the State of 
its inherent police powers. However such inspection may be 
opposed, and from whatever motive, it can harm no one who is 
strong iu the consciousness of his own integrity; but it would be 
difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for forbidding and punish- 
ing frauds by private beggars, while allowing this very offence to 
be committed with impunity by organized institutions or eorpora- 
tions. 


In some States, a special function, not alluded to in what has 
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been thus far said, is exercised by State Boards of Charity ; 
namely, the direct disbursement of public moneys for the relief 
and support of paupers who have no local settlement or residence 
in any town or county of the State. How far, in time, the neces- 
sity for such a relation may extend, it is difficult to foresee. The 
theory of all poor-laws everywhere is that certain persons, unable 
to maintain themselves by their own exertions, and not blessed 
with relatives capable of maintaining them, have a right to relief 
at the expense of the public at large ; that the obligation to grant 
relief rests upon the community to which such persons naturally 
belong ; and that it is necessary in some way to define by statute 
to whom and by whom the necessary aid shall be granted. In a 
highly organized community, such as England, the right to relief 
may be gained in a variety of ways—not by residence, only, but 
by marriage, by inheritance, or by the payment of taxes. Ina 
new country, like ours, especially in the Western States, it is 
usual to make residence, for a longer or shorter period, the sole 
basis of this right. But humanity may dictate the temporary 
relief of persons not entitled to permanent relief; or a pauper may 
have resided for years in a given State, and yet, in consequence of 
his migratory habits, have failed to gain a residence in any particular 
county or town. It then becomes proper for the State to assume the 
obligation which would otherwise rest upon a more restricted portion 
of the entire community, Where the State recognizes such an 
obligation, the State Board is the natural agency for the exercise 
of this peculiar function. States which possess great immigration 
ports, like New York and Boston, have a special interest in the 
question of State aid to paupers, because of the influx of disabled 
and diseased foreigners who are, or may become, a burden upon 
the tax-payers ; and in addition to the granting of relief from the 
State treasury, they are compelled to expend large sums of money 
in returning non-resident paupers to the countries from which they 
have emigrated. But it is not improbable that sooner or later all 
the States may find it necessary to take steps looking to the better 
definition of the right to public relief, and that by degrees a class 
of State paupers may be everywhere recognized. 

In closing, I may be permitted to mention some of the more 
obvious conditions of the highest utility of Boards of State Charity. 

Much of course depends upon the wisdom and thoroughness of 
the law under which the board is organized. A wise law may be 
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known both by the powers which are granted to the board and 
those which are withheld. I think (but there is room for an 
honest difference of opinion as to this point) that the law should 
refuse to a State Board any and all executive powers and responsi- 
bilities, so far as relates to State or private institutions ; and that 
the only executive authority of the board should be to grant 
State aid to State paupers, and to effect transfers of inmates of 
State institutions who may be improperly classed where they are 
found. On the other hand the law should expressly authorize the 
board to do certain acts, which I will here enumerate : 

(1.) To visit and inspect all institutions within the State, 
including not only institutions which receive State aid, but all 
county or town prisons and almshouses, and all private charitable 
institutions, without exception. 

(2.) To make reports to the Governor and Legislature of its 
observations and conclusions respecting each and every institution 
visited for the information of the people of the State. 

(3.) To prescribe the forms of record and accounts to be kept, 
and of reports to be made, by institutions owned and controlled 
by the State. 

(4.) To pass upon the accuracy of the accounts and vouchers 
submitted from time to time to the State officers, and to prevent 
the further payment of moneys from the State treasury to any 
institution whose accounts are found to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition. 

(5.) To prepare, for the use of the Legislature, annual or bien- 
nial estimates of the appropriations necessary and proper to be 
made for the support of the State institutions, or for special 
expenditures on their behalf, such as enlargement or improvement 
of the buildings and grounds, etc.; and to require of the State 
institutions whatever information or assistance may be necessary 
in the preparation of the estimates referred to. 

(6.) To make suggestions freely and at its own discretion to 
the Governor and General Assembly respecting legislation for the 
benefit either of the State institutions or of the dependent, defec- 
tive, and delinquent classes; and to this end the board or its sec- 
retary should be empowered and required to attend the meetings 
of all legislative committees to which questions relating to such 
legislation are or may be submitted for consideration. 

(7.) To examine and approve or reject all architectural plans 
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proposed for the erection or alteration of buildings occupied by 
State institutions, or rented by municipal authorities for the care 
of paupers or the insane, and paid for in whole or in part from 
the State treasury. 

(8.) To organize and conduct such statistical inquiries as may 
tend to throw light upon the number and condition of the depend- 
ent, defective, and delinquent classes, or upon the cost of their 
support, or the causes which operate to incite or check their undue 
growth; and to require replies from any and all State, county, 
city, or town officials. 

(9.) To investigate and report upon abuses or wrongs alleged 
to exist in any State or municipal institution. 

Next in importance to the character of the law, we must place 
the personnel of the board. There are in general three distinct 
principles upon which the Governor of a State may proceed in 
making appointments of commissioners of charities, as well as of 
trustees of institutions. He may select politicians, with a view 
both to recognizing the value of services already rendered, and to 
placing certain men in position to be of use to the administration 
hereafter. Or he may prefer to appoint rich men, whose success 
in business, or possibly in speculative enterprises, has given them 
a reputation for energy and sagacity, which he may suppose will 
be advantageous to himself and to the institutions. Or he may 
choose his men with reference to their special knowledge of the 
subject, their interest in it, and their ability to pass a correct criti- 
cal judgment upon the work of the trustees and superintendents. 

Of these three modes of selection, many persons would unhesi- 
tatingly say that the first is the worst. But this is doubtful. The 
trustees or commissioners most likely to be figure-heads, and to be 
restrained from action by a natural conservatism and love of ease, 
are capitalists, whose time is absorbed by a great variety of 
engagements, who are accustomed to rely largely upon the word 
of subordinates, and whose supposed ability often deceives the 
public into imagining that the concerns of an institution are well 
looked after, when in fact they receive a purely nominal attention. 
It is not at all probable that very rich men will be active reformers ; 
they are not fond of war. However this may be, all will agree 
that the selection of commissioners on the ground of their fitness 
for the place is the correct principle and method of action; and it 
is important that a State Board should not only represent all sec- 
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tions of the State, but that it should embrace in itself a wide 
extent of knowledge and experience in different directions—in law, 
in medicine, in finance, in politics, in mechanics, in engineering, 
in science, philosophy, and the arts; and that all this knowledge 
and experience should be utilized for the benefit of the institutions 
and of the people of the State. 

The tenure of office is also a matter of importance. The system 
of public charity in any State needs to have in it an element of 
stability, which is essential to its highest growth and usefulness. 
Nothing is more disgraceful than to see a change of political 
administration followed by a general overturning of the internal 
organization of the State institutions, irrespective of the interests 
and welfare of their unfortunate inmates. But in any case, it is 
desirable that not more than one member of any charitable board 
should cease to act in any one year; and that there should always 
he a majority of experienced members, to carry forward the policy 
previously agreed upon, witho it sudden and radical changes. 

Last of all, I may refer to the spirit which should actuate the 
State Board in its official relations and conduct. This should be 
a spirit of integrity, by which I do not mean commercial honesty, 
but devotion to the truth and to the right—an unprejudiced, can- 
did, unselfish, disinterested, fair and just spirit. Such a board 
needs to be courageous, honorable, kind; deeply imbued with a 
sense of the importance of its work, and anxious to omit nothing 
which can minister to the relief of suffering humanity or to the 
well-being of the tax-payers, but to do nothing hastily or from 
passion, pride or prejudice. It should not blindly confide in the 
accuracy of statements made by trustees and superintendents ; yet 
it should not suspect them of fraud or mismanagement, where no 
strong presumption of dishonesty exists. It should not hesitate 
to bring about reforms, where they are needed ; but it ought not to 
go too far in advance of public sentiment; its aim should be to 
build up rather than to destroy ; and in all its acts and utterances 
it ought to be the reverse of sensational. It needs to maintain 
within itself an absolute harmony between the members, which is 
best preserved by an agreement to do nothing and recommend 
nothing to which any member strenuously objects: an incalcitrant 
or reactionary or inefficient commissioner should be removed by 
the Governor. It must be independent of outside influence of 
every sort. And above all, it must acquire and deserve a reputa- 
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tion for absolute truth, so that whatever it may say will be accepted 
without question. No man must have any ground for believing 
that a State Board speaks without information or without thought ; 
or that it will conceal its knowledge and opinions through fear or 
dislike of controversy; or that its declarations are warped by 
secret hostilities, or by personal or political interests. 

Let any State Board follow closely the path which I have 
endeavored to indicate in the remarks which I have made this 
evening, and I believe that its utility will cease to be a question, 
at least in the State in which it lives and acts. 


Discussion AND Reports. 


The Prestpent: This very able and sensible paper is now open 
for discussion. 


Mr. Lercuwortn, of New York: I would like to ask Judge 
Robinson’s views as to the personnel of such a Board. 


Judge Rosrnson: That would depend on the number of the 
board. I think there should be a lawyer, to see that the law is 
not departed from; a physician, also, and an architect, to look 
after the varied interests represented. Perhaps, so far as outlay 


and expenses are concerned, an intelligent, educated farmer would 
be an addition. 


Prof. Wricut, of Wisconsin: Among other topics suggested 
by this subject, there is one on which I wish to say something for 
Wisconsin. In our county poorhouses the worst feature has 
almost invariably been the presence of the chronic insane, the 
overflow of our insane institutions. The features of the maltreat- 
ment, the utter neglect of the chronic insane, as portrayed by 
Judge Robinson, could have been found, years ago, in many poor- 
shouses in the different States of this Union in which Boards of 
State Charities have been established. But in very few poor- 
houses in those States can those evils be found to any extent 
today. Certainly those horrors cannot be found, in anything like 
that form, in Wisconsin. On my way here I fell into conversation 
with a gentleman who told me what happened twelve or fifteen 

ears ago in a county poorhouse in Wisconsin, when he was 

hairman of the County Board of Supervisors. On visiting the 
poorhouse, he found in the second story, over the pig-pens, two 
cases of violent insanity, a man and a woman, both stark naked, 
strapped upon their beds, and covered with their own excrement. 
A few weeks ago, at the invitation of the Board of Supervisors of 
that same county, and in their company, I visited that same poor- 
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house, without notification to the superintendent or overseers. 
We found the superintendent on his way to town, and we found 
the insane in but one case confined; and that was a man simply 
confined for the lack of confidence of the superintendent in any one 
whom in his absence he could trust. All of the insane were well 
eared for, and many of them at work on the farm and in the 
kitchen. The principal object of our visit was to take a further 
step for receiving the chronic insane there, by the location of 
several buildings there for the insane of that county, for we have 
just entered upon an experiment which I think very wise, and 
which will partially solve the problem of the care of the chronic 
insane. The State Board of Wisconsin have lately been vested 
with the power of practically disbursing the money of the State in 
payment to those counties which provide proper accommodations 
for the care of their chronic insane, according to rules prescribed 
by the Board; and no county can get $1.50 a week (the sum fixed 
by law) from the State treasury, unless it does provide such 
accommodations as the Board requires. 

Now as to what has been done even without this special pro- 
vision; Mr. Elmore and I, a few weeks ago, visited together one 
of our Wisconsin poorhouses,—and I doubt if there is another 
poorhouse in the United States which cares so well for its inmates. 
We found about thirty insane paupers there, and twenty other 
paupers ; and not one person in confinement of any sort whatever. 
We found every person but two (and those two were crippled) at 
work ; women washing, ironing, quilting,— insane women, mind 
you, — and attending to all the ordinary details of the household. 
We found men engaged in all the farm work, —two of whom, six 
months ago, were discharged as incurably insane from one of our 
State hospitals. We found those two men half a mile from the 
house, hoeing corn, with nobody to watch them, and doing a good 
day’s work, and on the way to recovery, — although, in the presence 
of Dr. Earle, we do not dare to say that they will recover. I 
secured a report of the amount and character of the work done by 
these inmates, and if any one is curious to see it, I can exhibit it. 
It shows, as I belieVe truthfully (knowing the character of the 
superintendent and that of his wife), that with one or two exceptions 
of crippled persons, every insane person there has a regular round 
of duties to perform daily. About one-half of them do a full day’s 
work, — about as much as you would get from ordinary hired 
people, — and very rarely is it necessary to use any form of restraint 
for these insane. There i®@one small cell, in which a person may 
be locked occasionally. Now, remember that these insane are 
persons who have been through the State hospitals, and been 
returned to their county as chronic insane. The superintendents 
of the hospitals can choose which ones ‘they will keep, and which 
ones they will send back ; and they naturally send the worse cases ; 
yet that is what the superintendents of the poorhouses are doing 
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with them in Wisconsin today. And we hope soon to see the two 
simple principles of non-restraint and occupation, in all the insti- 
tutions of Wisconsin, among the chronic insane. 


Mr. RosenGcarten, of Philadelphia: Certain of the rules that 
have been laid down by Judge Robinson apply to the West, but 
would not serve in my neighborhood. I could wish, instead of 
telling us so well what a Board should be, he had told us what a 
legislature should be. It is a good thing to have a Board of 
Charities, and in Pennsylvania we have a good one. Yet the 
legislature, which called it into being, has, about as effectually as 
possible, stopped all practical measures that the Board recom- 
mends. At the very last session, there was presented a bill on a 
subject which commends itself to every mind,—to prevent the 
gathering of children together into almshouses,— one of the worst 
forms of evil that can be dealt with. There is abundant provision 
elsewhere for the care of these almshouse children in Pennsylvania, 
and it could be easily made if there were not. Yet against the 
individual judgment of the Board, and against its collective action, 
the legislature set itself up in such violent opposition, that it 
almost destroyed the Board. Our Board makes its yearly inspec- 
tion and report, and, year after year, we have the spectacle of a 
wrangle over the petty sum of money to be given for its work, 
while, at the same time, an extravagant sum of money is spent in 
opposite directions. How, then, are you going to get at the legis- 
lators, and impress on them the necessity of respecting a trained 


body of men, such as the State Board of Pennsylvania contains, 
— men whose earnestness, knowledge and fitness are undoubted? 
When their recommendations come before the legislature, they are 
almost totally disregarded, and our people seem as far as _ possible 
from coming to their support. 


Mr. Letcuwortn, of New York: I will ask Mr. Rosengarten 
(and I do so not in a critical spirit), whether in Pennsylvania the 
mistake may not have been made of asking for legislation before 
the public mind was prepared for it? I regard it as one of the 
legitimate functions of a State Board of Charities not only to 
enlighten the public on all matters coming within its purview ; but 
also to create a right public opinion, and so prepare the way for 
sound legislation. Not only is legislation thus more easily 
obtained; but it can then be enforced when upon the statute 
book, which is equally as important ag the making of a law. 

The law of New York State forbitding the commitment of 
pauper children to the debasing association of the almshouses and 
requiring that they should be placed in families, orphan asylums, 
and other appropriate institutions, was not passed without much 
preparatory work. This included a visitation to every poorhouse 
in the State, and a report upon the condition of the children was 
presented to the legislature. This report embraced not only their 
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mental, moral and physical condition, but also the personal history 
of each child, and its antecedents for several generations, thus 
showing its pauper genealogy, and how pauperism was perpetuated 
by the rearing of children in the almshouses. While this was 
being done, an earnest appeal was made to the local authorities to 
remedy the evil, within their respective jurisdictions, and the 
result was that before I made my official report to our State Board 
of Charities, recommending the passage of a mandatory law, 
thirty-one out of sixty-one counties in the State had, by voluntary 
action, broken up the system, and had made proper provision for 
their pauper children without permitting them to enter the door of 
an almshouse. The work was undertaken and carried through 
systematically. It was no spasmodic effect ; but steady, persistent 
labor, requiring about three years to reach final results. During 
that period public opinion had been changed, the policy of the 
State had been changed in the care of this class, and three thou- 
sand children had been removed from the thraldom of almshouse 
life. 

We are not alone, I find, in the adoption of this preparatory 
method to law-making. A much needed reform and one deserving 
our sympathy is now being attempted in England, by Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt. The sending of large numbers of children of 
tender age to the jails, on even the shortest penal sentences, the 
Home Secretary regards as a great abuse; but in the attempt to 
effect reform, public attention was first directed to the subject, and 
the matter was freely discussed by philanthropists, statesmen and 
the press, before the corrective proposition, prepared by Lord 
Norton, was presented to Parliament. It is to be hoped that the 
Home Secretary will eventually succeed in his humane efforts ; 
and in first presenting the subject to the public for discussion 
before attempting legislation, he has undoubtedly acted wisely. 


Mr. Mriuiean, of Pennsylvania: The Board of State Charities 
in Pennsylvania is too modest. It was made up of good men when 
it was first created. It had one of the most active secretaries, 
who made himself thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the 
State in every particular, travelling often at his own expense. It 
started well, and held a prominent place in the State. Now I 
think that, if our Board instead of simply confining itself to an 
annual report,—which is a large document, as you experienced 
gentlemen know, coming from “the large State of Pe ‘nnsylvania, 
and which is not accessible to the people, but distributed to the 
State legislature and the State institutions, having, therefore, a 
very narrow circulation among the very people where it is desirable 
to make the public sentiment necessary for progressive action,—if 
instead of confining themselves to this, the Board would issue little 
leaflets (the American Tract Society understand that business), or 
little tracts pertaining to different departments of the work under 
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their care, and would distribute them to the press (for the press is 
always ready to stand in the front in the great movements), they 
would have the ‘‘ inside track.” And they could have willing and 
ready pens to serve them in this, with their terse, well-considered 
sentences, which could be printed and published, say in a square 
or four or five lines, in our daily papers, and thus have an oppor- 

tunity all over the State to “show the people that there is a Board 
of Charities and the great objects for which it stands. Then, if 
our State Board were not so modest, they would go to the legislature 
and say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we know just as much as you do, on these 

subjects, and we think a little more, and we have got now hack of 
us the moral sentiment of the great State of Pennsylvania, 
and we mean to assert the claims of this people against all jobbery.” 
If they would stand up as men, and were short and decisive in 
their action before the State of Pennsylvania, I am sure our 
Board would stand in a line with those of Illinois, Massachusetts 
and New York, and all the great States of this country. 

I want to say here, that it has been from the State Board of 
Illinois that the most pronounced and most earnest words in regard 
to one of the greatest evils that now presses upon these United 
States, have come,—first from its Secretary, and tonight from its 
President,—in regard to the county jail system of the United 
States, whose abuses can never be blotted out until the Boards of 
State Charities come to the front and speak out as independent 
men what they know, and say what shall be done, and stand by it 
in a way that shall enforce action by all the State Legislatures. I 
say that one of the greatest interests the State Boards can serve is 
just the weeding out of that jail evil, so that there can be a uniform 
jail system under the direct supervision of the State Boards, 
and any wrong there can be corrected at once, and corrected so 
decidedly that the reformers shall have the sentiment of the public 
with them. I hope that any Board able to do this will reiterate 
over and over again the evils of our jails until there is a public 
sentiment in the whole country, saying we shall go forward in this 
matter of county jails, and not stand still or go backward. 


Mr. Caswe tt, of Washington, D. C.: I must take exception to 
one of the proposed duties which Judge Robinson suggested may 
be performed by the Central Board. It is my impression that no 
State Board can know the wants of an institution so well as the 
head of that institution. If you have your ten to a hundred 
institutions in the State, and your Board prepares the estimates 
for each one, I think you make a mistake. The man who is on the 
ground, and who has charge of the institution, and sees everything 
connected with it, knows better than the best State officer in the 
world can know what it requires. The next provision of Judge 
Robinson would be all sufficient to carry out his object, that mem- 
bers of the Board shall be empowered to attend the meeting of the 
legislative committees. If the heads of institutions shall make 
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estimates which the State Board finds not to be judicious, they 
would have opportunity, before the committee, to state their views. 
I doubt if they could otherwise do so well as the heads of institu- 
tions, if these heads were suitable men. 


Gen. Brivnkernorr: I fully agree with Judge Robinson in 
almost everything. I think his views and experience are in 
harmony with ours in Ohio. There are but one or two points I 
will speak of. One is the personnel of the Board; another as to 
whether the Board shall be large or small. Now I am inclined to 
a Board of considerable size if you can get the right men. We 
have a Board of six members, but I am not sure it would not be 
better if we had eight. We are made up equally of men from the 
two political parties, and the Governor is ex officio chairman of the 
Board. I think that in all Boards of State Charities it is important 
the Governor should be a member; we have found it to be of great 
advantage to us. The Governor being associated with the Board 
is a benefit to us, and, on the other hand he feels that we are of 
great help to him, as he can inform himself thus more fully than 
he could otherwise about all these subjects. As to selecting per- 
sons of certain occupations for the Board I do not agree. 1 doubt 
it. It is so difficult to find men whose heart is in this work, will- 
ing to give time and thought to it, who are really competent for it, 
that I am inclined to think you had better hant for the men 
without regard to what their occupation is. Certainly wealth 
ought not to be considered an objection, as ny Robinson seems 
to indicate. On our Board, I am free to say, the man who has 
been, on the whole, the most faithful, uae etl has been in it 
as fully as any man’s can be, who has given time and thought and 
strength to it, is one of the wealthiest men in our State. I hardly 
know how we could have got on without him. The State can pay 
him nothing, for he will accept nothing, not even his travelling 
expenses, but he has often helped the Board by supplementing 
its treasury with his own money. We must search for the men 
until we find them, because men, as a rule, are not willing to 
accept such places. 

In regard to the point mentioned by Mr. Caswell just now, I 
think he is mistaken,—the consideration of appropriations by the 
Board of State Charities. I think the institutions ought to desire 
this, — that they would be likely to get what they want much 
more readily by having consultations with the Board, and submit- 
ting their claims to it, “bees ause the Board does understand what an 
institution needs. The difficulty now is that committees of the 
legislature have learned to mistrust the institutions, who again by 
experience have learned to ask for more than they expect to get. 
If they could have, between the institution and the legislature, a 
prudent, intelligent, unbiased body of men, who can convince the 
legislature of the needs of the institutions, I think they would 
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always find it a good thing. A Board of State Charities must 
consider that it is on the skirmish line; it must travel about, visit 
institutions and accumulate documents. I make it my business to 
get reports of all the States and cities possible. Men who find 
out that I am interested in that work send me such reports, so 
that I have accumulated documents from institutions in all parts of 
the country, and from other countries, more than any legislature 
would ever have time to consider. After our Board has gathered 
together and read these documents, and visited the institutions and 
seen a good idea, we talk it over and make up our mind that it is a 
good thing, and then we act upon it. But we never advise any- 
thing unless we are unanimous: we first convince ourselves. We 
have opposition of course. We expect it. There is nothing that 
delights me so much as to get it, for truth always gains by con- 
troversy. If I can only get a newspaper to make an attack on the 
Board I feel happy. (Laughter. It gives me an opportunity to 
correct mistakes. But I am glad to say that the press, as a rule, 
is with us. Newspaper men of our State take a great interest in 
our work. The newspapers of Columbus, Cincinnati and Cleveland 
are all our friends. 

In regard to the legislature, I think that our Board also have 
been too modest. We have been in the habit of considering that 
when we made our report the Legislature ought to read it, and that 
we do not need to bring it before them specially. But we ought 
to take pains to talk with the members. My experience with the 
legislators of Ohio is this: they have been at times greatly opposed 
to us, and very angry with us, and sometimes they threaten to 
abolish us. We say to them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, certainly, if you wish 
it, abolish us,—that is your privilege, but first hear us.” But as 
a rule they have been friendly. I think we should visit them more 
than we do and talk with them individually. They will hear us 
gladly. There is one thing that the Boards should not consider, 
and that is questions of politics. 


Mr. Caswett: I would like to have the gentleman try his 
influence on the members of Congress. 


Gen. Brinkernorr: I have spent a good deal of time with 
them, too, and my experience is the same with them,—that they 
are willing to listen. If you had a cool-headed Board of Charities 
in the District of Columbia, and the members of Congress knew 
that the members were fully informed, they would be willing to 
advise with it. 


Mr. Caswett: The gentleman has a better opinion of Congress- 
men than I have. 


Gen. Brryxernorr: I have; I honor those bodies of men. I 
think they mean to do the right thing. They do not always know; 
they have not looked over the field. I remember before I went on 
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the Board of Charities I was equally ignorant, and if I had 
gone to the legislature I should have been full of prejudice. Our 
Board in Ohio has been abolished once. And we never did a better 
thing than that for which they abolished us. They were sorry for 
it afterwards, and expressed that sorrow. I believe that the 
public opinion of the United States, today, stands by the Boards 
of Charity; if not, you must educate public opinion. You must 
expect to do this as a part of your work. <A dozen years ago, our 
secretary found terrible things existing in our jails and peer: 
houses, — insane people locked up without any care, etc.,— but 
vear by year his inspection went on, and year by year the facts 
were brought first to the notice of the people, then to the notice of 
the State authorities, until today you cannot find any such shocking 
cases in our poorhouses anywhere. So with the jailsystem. We 
are making prog:ess in it. It is one of the iniquities of this 
country; our jails are simply schools of vice. If the devil had the 
invention of a place and way to make men bad, he could not have 
devised a more successful college of iniquity than a common jail. 
I hope the members of this Conference will go to see the jail 
Boston, and then go home and see if they cannot bring to the 
notice of the people of their States what they have seen. The 
jail in this city is an ideal jail. From 150,000 to 200,000 persons 
have been committed, and have not been contaminated by 
being there; on the contrary, they have gone out better rather 
than worse. There is nothing here that has given me more 
pleasure than to see the intelligent administration of the Suffolk 
county jail. We are bringing about a system of jails in Ohio, 
through the influence of our Board, where separation will be 
possible. But the people are not yet educated up to this. There 
is not a single Ohio jail where they have come to the enforcement 
of absolute separation of prisoners. Separation in England is 
now enforced by law. If I live five years longer I expect to see 
it done in Ohio. ; 

A Board of State Charities should be kind, hopeful, not afraid 
of opposition. They should remember that, as they go forward, 
the people will appreciate that they are doing a noble and grand 
work. There is no grander work for any man than to be an 
efficient member of such a Board ; there is no higher work on earth. 


Judge Roprnson: I fear Gen. Brinkerhoff is laboring under a 
misapprehension. I did not say, nor intend to say, that wealthy 
men would not make good members of a State Board of Charities. 
I know such men who are very efficient in this capacity. A former 
member of the Board in Illinois, and one of its best members, was 
a gentlemen of fortune. Speaking of men as a class, however, 
they should not be selected simply because thev are wealthy, and 
have acquired a reputation as energetic, successful business men. 
This would by no means be an obje ction to a man, qualified by 
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habits of thought, education and discretion ; but, on the contrary, 
might be a recommendation (especially if a man of leisure) as he 
would be in a condition to devote much time and attention to the 
work without injury to himself or family. Commissioners should 
be selected on account of their fitness, not their financial condition. 

As I said in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Letchworth, I would 
have men for Commissioners, whose interest in the work, sound 
judgment and general intelligence thoroughly qualify them for the 
position; and, if practicable, would select them from different 
occupations, with knowledge and experince in different directions, 
—in law, in medicine, in finance, in mechanics, in science, ete. 
For a legal man would scrutinize more closely the legal status and 
liabilities of the institutions under his supervision ; a physician, the 
medical department; an architect, the buildings, ventilation, heat- 
ing apparatus, etc., and all their varied knowledge and experience 
would be utilized for the benefit of the institutions, and the people 
of the State. 


Dr. Earte: I wish to place myself in a right position before 
this Conference on one point. I was very much interested in the 
description which the gentleman from Wisconsin gave us of an 
almshouse in that State which he visited, on the premises of which 
he found two chronic insane men at work in the field. I hope he 
did not believe that I would wish that those men should not 
recover, for fear they might stand as living monuments in oppo- 
sition to the ground I have taken in regard to recovery. I believe 
that if recovery is possible for those two men, they are on the 
road to it. They never will be cured by drugs. Now, taking the 
description of that institution, just as we received it from Prof. 
Wright, and remembering ‘that it is under the constant surveillance 
and inspection of a Board of State Commissioners, I would ask 
you, Mr. President, and all of you gentlemen, why are not those 
insane men just as well off (to say nothing more) as they would be 
in any hospital, however extensive it might be, built however well, 
and furnished with the munitions for cure as it might be? And | 
would not only ask you, but I would ask every superintendent of 
hospitals the same thing. I cannot see the force of any argument 
which they would adduce in favor of placing such men in hospitals, 
instead of being in the position represented by Prof. Wright. 

To me the outlook for the future is very sad. Mr. President, I 
believe that the increase of insanity in Massachusetts is equal to 
the building of a new hospital for four hundred patients every 
four or five years. Think of that! That is, within the next 
hundred years, we are to have twenty hospitals as large as those 
we have, added to those we have already. In one sense they are 
monuments to the charity and nobility of the State. In another 
sense they are blots upon the community. 
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Mrs. Spencer. I think that would be sad,—but I will venture 
to prophecy that in a hundred years from now insanity will be 
lessened, perhaps blotted out. 


Dr. Earte: I wish I could believe that prophesy. I have no 
faith in it. 


The Prestpent: The chair is of opinion that the probability of 
our being here one hundred years hence to decide the question, 
will be materially increased by an early adjournment. As it is 
past ten, a motion to adjourn will be in order. 
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SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


TueEspay, Jury 26. 
REPORTS FROM STATES AND CITIES. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—BY DR. LUTHER. 


Few changes of any special character, in the condition of the 
charitable and correctional institutions of Pennsylvania, are to be 
noticed in the present report. Some reduction in the amouut of 
pauperism and crime has occurred, better building accommodations 
have been provided, and further improvement in methods of 
administration continues to be made. Much has been done for the 
benefit of the dependent classes who resort so largely to our alms- 
houses and infirmaries, both in systems of care and treatment, and 
by a more liberal provision for their wants and comfort. But the 
errors of the past in systems of management are not yet totally 
eradicated. Many persons are received into our local charities 
who are not entitled to their benefits. Not a few are admitted, for 
whom more appropriate care and treatment are provided in other 
institutions : such as educational homes established for friendless 
and destitute children; State asylums for the insane; the work- 
house for the idle and able-bodied; and the county prison, with 
a system of compulsory labor, for the incorrigible vagrant. That 
these views are well-founded will, I think, be admitted by all, and 
that they should be carefully considered at our hands is equally 
clear. A glance at the pauper class, who are admitted into and 
occupy our almshouses so largely, may serve to show whether what 
is now asserted is correct or otherwise. 

The entire number of admissions into the almshouses of Penn- 
sylvania for the year ending Sept. 30, 1880, exclusive of tlie insane 
in the Blockley almshouse, was 18,714 of whom 9,942 or 53.13 per 
cent. were discharged, leaving the resident population 8,773. Of 
those admitted 3,124 were children, of whom 1,867 were discharged. 
Some died, others were removed by friends, and a few, not exceed- 
ing 270 in all, were bound out, leaving in the almshouses, Sept. 30, 
1880, 1,257 children. No adequate remedy has yet been provided 
for the extent to which dependent children are admitted into our 
almshouses, and the increase of pauperism which results therefrom. 
At least 2,300 become temporary inmates annually, and fully 1,300 
remained as permanent residents. A bill prohibiting the commit- 
ment of children, between two and sixteen years of age, to any 
jail or poorhouse, and to make the violation of the act a misde- 
meanor, punishable with penalties, was offered in the legislature 
last winter, but it failed to become a law. The efforts of the State 
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Board will not be discontinued until this, or some other effective 
measure to remedy this great evil shall be adopted. 

The statistical reports also show how large a portion of the alms- 
house admissions were able-bodied (children over sixteen years 
of age being included), and exhibit the necessity of greater care 
in the mode of granting orders for admission on the part of 
magistrates and poor directors. The large number of vagrants 
who receive relief should not be enumerated with the deserving 
poor, or those who through age or misfortune are unable to main- 
tain themselves. A very considerable reduction in the number of 
vagrants who apply for aid at almshouses has been effected by the 
Act of 1879, which provides for more summary arrests and longer 
terms of imprisonment. But the evil continues to a large extent at 
quiet country homes. That the support of this worthless class 
should continue to be part of our pauper system, and a burden 
upon our tax-payers, is an unmitigated wrong. It will never be 
remedied until a proper system of compulsory labor is established. 

Notwithstanding ample accommodations have been provided by 
the State for all the indigent insane, fully 1,800 continue to be 
supported in the almshouses. It is maintained that the custody 
of the insane, the curable as well as the incurable (excepting that 
class who are capable of self-care, and of rendering assistance in 
household and out-door work), should be taken absolutely out of 
the hands of the poorhouse authorities and of township over- 
seers; because even the best county asylums afford insufficient 
safeguards for this class, and a present fair standard of care can- 
not be relied on, in view of the changes in economy and supervision 
liable to occur under different administrations. If the removal of 
the class above-mentioned to State hospitals should be rendered 
imperative, most decided benefits would certainly be derived from 
the change for the insane, whilst our county almshouses would be 
relieved of one of their heaviest pecuniary burdens. 

As to the criminal classes, the number of commitments by 
magistrates and courts in the State last year was 43,991. The 
resident convict population is about 8,500. I will not enlarge 
upon this subject further than to state that we have two penitenti- 
aries, with a capacity for over two thousand persons, and are 
building a third under an Act passed at the last session of the 
legislature, which is designed for convicts for first offences, with 
some modifications of present systems in regard to measures of a 
reformatory kind, which are not yet definitely settled. Our 
reformatories for juvenile delinquents continue to be conducted 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The institutions for the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, and for 
Feeble Minded Children, are owned and controlled by incorporated 
associations. They receive indigent pupils for a certain per capita 
rate which is paid by counties and the State. The arrangement 
gives entire satisfaction, the State manifesting its appreciation of 
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the care and treatment provided for its pupils by frequent and 
liberal appropriations. 

The vast amount of benevolent work performed by correctional! 
and charitable institutions organized by associations or individuals, 
I will not attempt to enumerate. These are supported mainly by 
income from endowments and contributions from charitable citi- 
zens, but occasionally they receive State aid. Provision is made 
for the relief of every form of privation and suffering. No nobler 
testimony to the intelligence and Christian liberality of those who 
engage in the praiseworthy service could possibly be presented. 


Dr. Rocrers, of New York: May I touch on one point? The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has presented a matter which should 
demand the attention of this Conference. He states that a certain 
number of insane are in the Pennsylvania almshouses. He says, 
also, that a portion of that number should be taken to the State 
asylums ; that such persons as have been so removed have almost 
entirely changed in character and deportment; and that the worst 
cases were especially benefited. Now, if the worst cases are thus 
benefited in State asylums, under treatment, may we not infer 
that the milder cases, if placed under treatment, might be cured? 
The insane should not be left in county almshouses. The treat- 
ment they require is entirely different from that required by the 
almshouse inmate. 


PRIVATE CHARITIES IN BOSTON. 


The Presipent: We were to hear this morning some reports of 
the charities of Boston, among them, the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children, the only establishmeut of its kind in New 
England. It may be interesting for the Conference to have a 
statement from the management of that hospital concerning its 
work. I will, therefore, call on Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Mrs Cuenery: The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, had its origin in the Clinical Department of the New 
England Female Medical School. When this department was 
given up, the ladies who had assisted in its management were so 
fully convinced of the need and value of that hospital, both tor 
educational and charitable reasons, that they decided to establish 
it on an independent footing. It has always held these two 
objects strictly in view, and has found it quite possible to unite 
them. Its value as an educational institution is this: It was at 
the time of its establishment, and is now, with the exception of 
the hospital attached to the Boston University, the only hospital 
in New England in which women students can have the opportu- 
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nity for practical study of their profession. Its great value in 
this respect is shown by the number of students who have come to 
it, from various parts of the United States, from England and 
Scotland, and even from Russia. As all the students are resident, 
of course, the number is limited; but, up to 1876, over sixty 
students had studied here; and, as the number has since been 
increased, they would now, probably, reach nearly a hundred, 
most of whom are established in practice. The importance of 
women physicians in public work is beginning to be recognized, 
and our students are now found at the State almshouse, Tewks- 
bury, at Sherborn, and in the service of our own city. Our 
general rule is to receive only those who have graduated from 
medical colleges in good standing. 

We also proposed, from the beginning, the education of nurses 
as one of our main objects. Although long delayed by want of 
pecuniary means and other causes, this work was nobly begun by 
Dr. Zakrzewska, and reorganized by Dr. Susan Dimmock, and we 
have now a very efficient training school for nurses. 

A great deal of valuable educational work is also done by the 
lectures to nurses, which have at times been opened to the public, 
and, especially by the knowledge of true principles of hygiene and 
sanitary care which are diffused among the patients, both in the 
hospital and dispensary. 

Our charitable work consists, first, in the reception of women 
and children at the general hospital, where they receive the care 
of women physicians, which they could obtain in no other hospital 
in New Engiand. In a very large class of diseases, this is found 
to be a matter of great importance, since women will seek the sid 
of women when they will shrink from applying to men. This is a 
matter of constant experience withus. ‘There is a great advantage, 
also, in many nervous diseases, in the sympathy and influence of 
women. The surgical department has proved a great blessing to 
many women, who could not have the requisite care and treatment 
in their own homes. Indeed, the hospital affords, by its fine a:ry 
situation, its moderate size, its quiet, and the excellent care which 
it can give its patients, advantages which even wealthy sufferers 
have recognized and profited by. When the hospital was opened, 
it was the only Lying-in Hospital in New England, and it is still 
doing a great and good work in this direction. The whole future 
physical well-being of a woman often depends upon the care she 
receives during her recovery from child-birth, and every care is 
here taken to yuard her from its perils. This is the department 
that appeals most forcibly to our sympathies, and which offers 
those sad problems of social morals with which you are all familiar. 
I need not enlarge upon them, but only say that a volunteer com- 
mittee of ladies take charge of the helpless and friendless sufferers 
in this department, and try to help them, both before they come in, 
and after they leave, to a life of usefulness and virtue. The 
children’s ward is very interesting and valuable. 
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Our dispensary, while aiding largely in the educational work, 
also dispenses a great charity, for thousands here receive advice 
and help in sickness. The physicians and students visit the poor 
at their homes, when it is necessary, and they have opportunity to 
give much sanitary instruction, as well as medical aid. Many 
patients are sent to the hospital by them that they may receive the 
thorough treatment which alone promises restoration. 

Our hospital is thoroughly a New England institution, in fact, 
asin name. There are similar ones in New York and in Philadel- 
phia, so that, although we have never refused, but often receive 
both students and patients outside of New England, we yet con- 
sider that our proper sphere. Our resources have been mainly 
drawn from Boston and the immediate vicinity, but our patients 
and our nurse students come from all parts of New England. 
Many physicians in country towns send us patients, whose circum- 
stances require hospital care. This is as we wish, for it makes a 
healthy interchange between city and country, and helps to make 
our educational ideas known throughout the land. We need 
larger endowments to increase and perfect our work. We wish to 
add another building to our maternity department, that we may 
be able to divide our cases more thoroughly; and we need to 
increase our number of free beds, both for the charity’s sake, — 
since we now have to refuse many applicants, whom we would 
gladly receive, — and because every enlargement of our charity is 
also an increased opportunity of education to our physicians and 
nurses. Twenty years’ experience has satisfied us of the im- 
portance of our work, and the general value of our methods; yet, 
we are still anxious for improvement, and shall be grateful for any 
help towards doing a still greater good. 


Mr. W. H. Baldwin, President of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, Boylston street, was requested by President 
Sanborn to give a condensed report of the objects and plans of 
operation of that society, with special reference to its charitable, 
benevolent, and employment departments. He was also requested 
to give statistics and other information, obtained from a few Bos- 
ton business houses, bearing upon the relations of employers and 
employees. 


REPORT FROM THE BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY ITS PRESIDENT, W. H. BALDWIN. 


This society was instituted in 1851, and incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts in 1852. It has a board of five trustees, 
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also a board of government of ten members, with eight sub-com- 
mittees from the board of government; also several special com- 
mittees. The Union is now located at 18 Boylston street, near 
the Common, Public Library, Masonic Temple, Hotel Boylston, 
and Hotel Pelham, in a building erected for the society through 
the kindness of friends, and dedicated March 15th, 1876. The 
entire property, over $300,000 in value, stands entirely free of 
debt. The rooms are open every day, Sundays included, from 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Its principal rooms are the reception room, in which are the 
offices of the curator and librarian, employment bureau, boarding- 
house bureau, and reception committee; also, department for 
checking garments, room for games and newspapers, sitting room, 
which is used as a social room by members, in which are newspa- 
pers, a cabinet, and piano, with a chess room adjoining ; the pres- 
ident’s and directors’ room, library and reading-room, room for 
correspondence, room for study, provided with books of reference, 
and the ladies’ committee rooms, for ‘‘ bureau of reference and 
employment for women.” ‘The Union Hall, seating between five 
and six hundred; two smaller halls, parlor, class and committee 
rooms, toilet rooms, and a gymnasium, complete in all its appoint- 
ments. 

Membership.—All young men residing in Boston and vicinity 
are cordially invited to become members of the society, without 
regarding what religious denomination they may belong to. The 
Union is entirely unsectarian. Annual membership, $1.00; life 
membership, $25.00 ; subscription membership, $5.00. Subscrip- 
tion membership for five successive years entitles the holder to 
life membership. The total membership April 1st, 1881, at the 
time the annual reports were made, was 3993. Though the Union 
was organized and incorporated for young men as members, ladies 
attend its lectures, socials, practical talks, religious services, 
classes, etc. 

It is the aim of the society to make the Union a home for the 
many young men to whom Boston or its vicinity is their residence, 
whether by birth or adoption; to attract them to its rooms by 
offering them opportunities for the reading of books and newspa- 
pers ; for companionship, social intercourse, and study ; for enter- 
tainment, recreation, and exercise ; to provide those who may need 
it, employment; also pleasant boarding places in or out of the 
city; and then to incite its members, by these various facilities, 
to a healthful physical training, to mental and religious culture, 
and to a practical philanthropy. 

Library.—The library contains about 5000 volumes ; also, the 
leading magazines, and illustrated and weekly papers. Members 
can at all times take books from the shelves and read them in 
the room, the library thus becoming so attractive that many are 
induced to spend their time in reading who would not do so, unless 
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the books were placed, as it were, in their hands. Books can also 
be taken away for home reading. 

Physical Culture.—This department receives careful attention 
from its special committee, and from the superintendent and 
instructor of the gymnasium. 


MEETINGS, ENTERTAINMENTS, CLASSES, &C. 


Public religious services, conducted by clergymen and laymen 
of the different religious denominations, followed by social singing, 
are held on Sunday evenings. Lectures, readings, dramatic and 
musical entertainments, are given weekly in the Union Hall. 
Practical talks, on matters of Science, Political Economy, Ethics, 
History, Art, and Literature are given. Classes are held for 
instruction in book-keeping, penmanship, parliamentary law and 
debate, legislative procedure and public affairs, French, German, 
Spanish, history, vocal music, elocution, sketching, phonography, 
and other branches. During the past season, seventeen classes 
were held, six of which had a supplementary course. To many of 
these classes, ladies are admitted. Social meetings of members 
and ladies are held monthly during the colder season. Excursions, 
for information and pleasure, to places of interest, are taken about 
once in two weeks during the warm season, also occasionally at 
other seasons of the year. The public—both ladies and gentle- 
men—are invited to courses of lectures and ‘practical talks,” 
given in the large hall. 


BENEVOLENT ACTION. 


Under this head are included the following departments of the 
Union work : 

Employment Bureau for Men.—Through the employment 
bureau the committee endeavor to provide situations for young 
men, members of the Union and others, by a system of recording 
and carefully comparing and acting upon applications for em- 
ployés and employment. Applicants for employment are required 
to furnish letters of recommendation from present or past employ- 
ers, before filling out papers of application. Young men who 
have not been employed, may bring letters from teachers or other 
reliable friends. No charge is ever made to either party. 

Bureau of Reference for Women.—This bureau, which has been 
in active operation for the past six years, is designed as a means 
of interchange between employers and employés in the higher 
grades of employment for women. It is in charge of a special 
committee of ladies, who are represented daily by their secretary 
and one of their number, for the purpose of receiving and attend- 
ing to applications, such as from those wishing situations as book- 
keepers, saleswomen, copyists, private teachers, readers, compan- 
ions, skilled seamstresses, nurses, housekeepers, etc., and from 
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persons desiring to employ women in such capacities. As with 
the employment for young men, no charge is made to either party. 

The boarding-bouse committee endeavors to provide good board- 
ing places, at a moderate price, for those desiring them. 

The committee on churches provides members with seats in any 
church of the city which they desire to attend, free, or at a mod- 
erate expense, and renders such other services as are in its power. 

The clothing committee attends to the distribution of clothing, 
given for the purpose, to worthy young men needing such assist- 
ance. 

A committee visits and cares for members when sick. 

The Union has a large list of ladies and gentlemen who stand 
as ‘*minute men and women,” ready to respond to sudden calls 
for assistance at the Union, should any disaster occur in any sec- 
tion of our land; as, for instance,—in the past,—the great 
Chicago fire, Mill River disaster, St. John’s fire, etc., etc. 


RIDES FOR INVALIDS. 


This department of the benevolent work of the B. Y. M. C. 
Union, consists in furnishing carriages for drives into the suburbs 
to invalids, inmates of hospitals, and others in needy circum- 
stances, and is now engaged in its work for the present year, the 
eighth season of this special charity. 

During the past year, three hundred and one carriages were 
used four hundred and ninety-eight and a half hours, in giving 
drives to fourteen hundred and eleven invalid children and adults, 
of whom nine hundred and ninety-seven were inmates of the seven- 
teen hospitals and homes in this city,— Massachusetts General 
Hospital, City Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Massachusetts 
Howmeeopathic Hospital, Boston Lying-in Hospital, Carney Hospital, 
New England Hospital for Women and Children, Boston Female 
Asylum, St. Luke’s Home for Convalescents, Consumptives 
Home, Home for Aged Women, (Boston), Home for Aged 
Women (Roxbury), Home for Aged Colored Women, House of 
the Good Samaritan, Temporary Home for Destitute, Children’s 
Mission, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 

Thirteen hundred and forty horse-car tickets and two hundred 
round-trip tickets on the harbor steamers were also distributed, 
through the City Missionaries and the Boston Flower Mission. 

Numerous testimonials have been received each year of the gen- 
eral appreciation of the benefit derived from the drives. 

$1,492 was donated by ladies and gentlemen in 1880, for this 
special charity in answer to press notices and a limited number of 
printed circulars. 


THE COUNTRY WEEK. 


** The Country Week,” a plan inaugurated in 1875, for sending 
poor and deserving children for vacation of a week or fortnight to 
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pleasant and suitable homes provided in the country, is now 
actively engaged upon its seventh season. The movement has 
been attended with success from the outset, the result of each year 
showing an increase in numbers and interest over the preceding 
year. Its growth and importance are best shown by the following 
statistics : 

1875, number of guests, 160; 1876, number of guests, 320; 
1877, number of guests, 861 ; 1878, number of guests, 1046 ; 1879, 
number of guests, 1316; 1880, number of guests, 1377. The 
children sent have been carefully selected from among those 
‘*whose vacations otherwise would be the door-step life of alleys, 
and a straying round the streets.” 

Last year $5,685.05 was donated by ladies, gentlemen, and 
business firms for the ‘‘ Country Week” of 1880. ‘This, also, with- 
out any personal solicitation. The number thus favored this sea- 
son will probably exceed 1500. Donations of money for the special 
charity larger than in 1880, and as in previous years without 
any personal solicitation. 


THANKSGIVING DAY DINNERS. 


The annual Thanksgiving dinners at the Christian Union have for 
many years been occasionsof great interest to the many young men 
who being unable to be with kindred for that day have been invited 
by the Board of Government to the real New England Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners provided for them at the Union, accompanied with 
other arrangements made to make the day one of joy and gladness, 
thus surrounded by friends in this pleasant, social way. A very 
interesting feature of the occasion each year, and one which shows 
the many sections of this and other lands from which young men 
have come, who are now engaged in business, or other occupation 
in this city, is the census taken by the President each year, while 
the large and happy party is seated round the tables which are 
laid in the Union Hall. Last year tor instance, showed that there 
were representatives from England, Scotland, France, Ireland, 
Scandinavia, Canada, Newfoundland, Germany, Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, Illinois, Mississippi. 

The President always calls upon, separately, each nationality 
and State for representative speeches, many of the young men 
responding in bright and pleasant remarks. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S FESTIVAL. 


It has been the custom of the Union for many years to give a 
festival for needy and worthy children at New Year’s time. 

Last year, for instance, the special committee invited by cards 
of invitation four hundred and fifty or more children (with some 
of their mothers) nearly all of whom were in destitute circum- 
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stances, and to whom the Christmas season would have brought 
no other festival. In the selection of the children a personal care 
is always exercised. The object is to give them a pleasant enter- 
tainment, and make them presents of such things as will promote 
their happiness, and help to keep them comfortable during the 
winter. 

Packages of articles for presents came from one hundred and 
one different individuals, firms, and societies; thirteen ladies 
contributed cake and refreshments, and there were ninety-one 
contributions of money in sums varying from one dollar to one 
hundred dollars, amounting in all to $886.13. 

Garments and other articles which are not disposed of on the 
day of the festival, also some new articles purchased with money 
left over, are distributed by some of the ladies of the committee 
on presents, on the four succeeding Saturdays, to children who 
had been invited to come to the Union. 


I was also requested to gather statistics from a few Boston 
business Louses, bearing upon the relations of employers and 
employés. 

Information obtained of an official connected with one of the 
prominent wholesale and retail dry goods houses of Boston. 


Number of employés, women, men and boys, 400 to 500. 


Regular help in all departments are kept through the entire year. 
Extra help hired at times. The women work mostly by the piece, 
and earn about eight dollars per week. Women are paid every 
week. Men are paid every month. Two weeks vacation, with 
pay, given to all employés. In cases of sickness pay continues ; 
instances have occurred where pay has been continued from two 
to three years. 


Information from another prominent dry goods concern. 


30 to 40 women employed, and 150 to 175 men and boys. Ser- 
vices in full paid to all throughout the year. Services in full paid 
in sickness. Exceptions would be made if sickness was caused by 
the special fault or dissipation of the employé. Two weeks vaca- 
tion allowed to every employé, with full pay. 


Information obtained from the foreman of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of a prominent men’s clothing concern in Boston. 


(This foreman has been with this firm for twenty-one years.) 

They employ in the building about 450 women, and about 150 
men. No person employed by the firm loses a single day through- 
out the year for want of work. In sickness pay is not deducted 
unless caused by intemperance or gross folly. Have never had a 
case in which pay was deducted. In cases of sickness, or death, 
the firm have always very generously responded in cases of need. 
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All employés are paid every week. Two-thirds of those employed 
in the manufacturing department work by the piece, averaging 
nine hours per day. Those employed by the week work fifty 
weeks, but are paid for fifty-two weeks. They work ten hours per 
day. 

Wages: In the ready-made department the men will average 
$14 per week. 


The women: One class will average $9 per week. 
“ee “s 


“c 6é 


‘*¢ mostly small girls, $4 66 

The firm give an annual picnic to their employés, paying all 
the expenses. Last year over 800 were of the party. 

Length of service: In the custom shop there are at present 100 
hands employed. Fifty-five have worked between 10 and 18 
years ; forty-five have worked between 1 and 10 years. Average 
wages per week, $10. There are at present in the ready-made 
shop one hundred and sixteen hands that have worked between 4 
and 10 years; forty between 10 and 20 years; four between 20 
and 24 years. 


Information obtained from an official connected with one of the 
prominent bogt and shoe manufactories, which has its headquarters 
in Boston. 


Number of employés at the factory: men, about 1050; females, 


about 150; children, about 60; total, 1260. Have at times had 
nearly 1400. 

Is your regular help in all departments kept through the entire 
year? Yes. 

Do you hire extra help for the busy seasons? Yes. 

Does your help mostly work by the piece? About one-third, 
time ; about two-thirds, piece. 

Wages? We have this item by average: skilled labor, $2 per 
day ; unskilled labor, $1.25 per day. 

Vacations? None. 

In sickness, does pay continue? No. 

Hours per day? By the picce, nine hours; by the day, ten 
hours. 

Have you a library connected with the factory? None in the 
factory ; but a large one in the town, to which the firm contribute. 

How long has your factory been established? Nearly sixty 

ears. 

: How long have any of your employés been in your employ? 
Several upwards of 40 years; more, 20 to 30 years; and many, 
10 to 20 years. 

Please state any facts bearing upon the last question. 

With the introduction of improved machinery, manufacturers 
are able to acquire a style of workmanship and finish on the 
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coarser grades of goods that is truly astonishing. The old- 
fashioned shoemaker is nearly, if not quite, obsolete. The modern 
workman knows only his branch of the work, and in that he 
becomes skilled, each department being officered by an efficient 
and skilled workman, who is responsible for the proper execution 
of the work in his department. 

As to fires? The entire able-bodied male force is enrolled for 
fire service, if required. Modern appliances for putting out fires 
are very effective. 

Production? The annual production is nearly 2,000,000 pairs, 
at a market value of about two and one-quarter millions of dollars. 


STATE REPORTS RESUMED. 


Prof. Wrient, of Wisconsin: When the gentlemen talk about 
county almshouses, they must mean the county almshouses without 
supervision by a State Board of Charities; almshouses run down, 
and allowed to be utterly neglected, even bythe citizens of the 
neighborhood. Under proper supervision, the county almshouse 
is a better place for the class of insane that Dr. Luther speaks of 
than State institutions, for the reason that there is not a large 
number gathered together, and they are not under such strict mili- 
tary discipline. They have more freedom, and there is more 
opportunity for individual occupation. 


Mr. Gites, of Wisconsin: I desire to say a few words here, in 
connection with the statement made by Dr. Luther. I premise by 
saying that our experience and observation are almost directly the 
reverse of what is stated by him in regard to Pennsylvania. We 
imbibed the idea, which was advocated by the superintendents of 
the insane hospitals, and especially by the members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Superintendents of the Insane, and 
published in their reports, that there was no place so good and 
suitable for the care of the insane as a State hospital. While we 
were pressed for room, and our hospitals in Wisconsin were over- 
crowded, we appealed to the legislature for the erection of new, or 
the enlargement of the old hospitals ; but we found that the legis- 
lature could not keep pace with the growth of the insane. And 
now we have considered very carefully, and attended very carefully 
to the condition of the chronic insane, in our county almshouses, 
and I am prepared to say that, as a rule, the chronic insane in our 
State are as well cared for there, are as quiet, as orderly as they 
are in the State hospitals. In a great institution, with four or five 
or six hundred patients, nearly four-fifths of whom are of the 
chronic class, it is impossible for the officers to give them that 
attention, and that degree of freedom which they can enjoy in a 
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smaller community. This very absence of restraint in the county 
institutions tends to quiet the class mentioned. Now, sir, our 
records show numerous cases in which violently insane patients 
have been returned to the county almshouses, from the State hos- 
pitals, where they had been in restraint most of the time, and in 
the county asylum they have become harmless and quiet; and, in 
many instances, they have labored regularly every day on the farm 
when it was fair weather, or about the house in foul weather, and 
in the winter. Why this change? Because they had formerly 
been under surveillance all the time. It is the experience of all 
who have had to do with the insane, or been much with them, that 
the less appearance of restraint or of compulsion there is with that 
class, the more quiet and orderly they are. Let a patient believe 
that he is constantly watched, and such a patient is continually 
troublesome. That has been our experience, and hence we pro- 
moted the passage of a law to scatter the chronic insane in all the 
counties of the State, by remunerating the counties for the care of 
their insane at home. We believe we have inaugurated a measure 
that will solve the question of the chronic insane, and instead of 
accumulating them by hundreds and thousands, as is done in nearly 
every State, we propose to scatter them in small institutions, give 
them employment, occupation, and non-restraint. My opinion, 
and that of many others, is that the great remedy for this class 
would be this. 

So in Wisconsin we have gone to work to keep them in the 
county almshouses, almost all of which have a separate department 
for the insane. In many counties they are somewhat crowded ; 
twenty or thirty (but that is the maximum) in quarters that would 
not accommodate conveniently more than twelve. But even then 
it is our experience that the insane are better off in those institu- 
tions than in the State hospitals. When we visit the hospitals, 
that class of patients beseech us to send them back to the counties. 
They want more freedom—less restraint. I have in mind now 
several cases, one in particular, where a man, taken from a State 
hospital, was put in the lockup of the county almshouse and kept 
in confinement for several months. There was a change of officers, 
and a new overseer came in. He found this man shut up, and he 
pondered whether there could not be something done for him. He 
got him out one day and took him into the field. The man seemed 
in a demented condition. The overseer took a cord, fastened it to 
the man’s wrist and tied him tothe plough. At first he resisted, 
but soon gave up and followed the plough. ‘Then he released him. 
The man’s excitement subsided. He had worked it off. In the 
afternoon he followed the plough by himself. In two days he was 
steadily at work in the field, and he has worked from that time to 
this, nearly every fair day, doing a man’s work. He had been in 
the hospital three or four years, and a whole year in a cell as a 
maniac. 
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The trouble is that the administrative department of our hospitals 
does not get near enough to the patients. Ifa man is a little sick 
they have a routine of medicine. If he is violent they give him 
something to quiet his nervous system. The same medicine is 
given to all. The peculiar wants of the individual are not studied. 
We believe therefore in putting them in smaller communities. This 
is the greatest question we in Winconsin have to deal with. The 
increase of insanity is alarming, not only to the philanthropist but 
to the statesman. With the rate of increase of the last fifty years, 
if that were kept up, it is only a question of time when a majority 
of the people will be in insane hospitals and the minority outside. 
How shall we deal with this question? Shall we go on building 
these magnificent hospitals? We have come to the conclusion out 
West that there is a better way, We have called a halt, and propose 
to stop crowding the insane into hospitals, and to put them among 
the people and give them employment. 
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I. ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES IN CITIES. 
REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE; BY THE CHAIRMAN, DR. CADWALADER,. 
(Read July 26, 1881.) 

The consideration of the subject will be presented under three 
divisions : 

I. The General Report. 

II. A Paper to be read by Sern Low, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on ‘* Out-Door Relief in the United States,” which will follow the 
discussion on the present statement, and other parts of the Report 
of the Committee. 

III. A Paper to be read by Mrs. C. R. Lowet, of New York, 
at the evening session, entitled ‘* Considerations Upon a Better 
System of Public Charities and Corrections for Cities.” 

These three subjects are the complements of each other; and, in 
this view, the Chairman has confined the present statement to giving 
the status of the Societies in the recent movement in organized char- 
ity in cities, so rapidly extending at home and abroad. In England 
and the United Kingdom, where the movement originated, the 
societies are usually called Charity Organization Societies. With 
us, in the United States, they are either similarly called, or, more 
often, the Associated Charities. Either name is descriptive of 
their aim, viz: To organize a combination or association of the 
benevolent agencies in a town, for the best economy and effective- 
ness. The first of these societies, ‘‘ The London Charity Organi- 
zation Society,” was established in April, 1869. It appears that 
the necessity for some such comprehensive organization had moved 
a number of the most prominent philanthropists of London, and 
that between the years 1860 and 1869, several projects of the kind, 
however, had proved abortive, as ‘‘ The Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism and Crime,” and others, until the present form of 
organization was devised. The movement immediately spread, 
and there are now in England and in the United Kingdom, fifty- 
one charity organization societies. Of these, twenty-two are 
federated, or affiliated with the parent society in London. The 
first charity organization society, established in a large town in 
this country, was that of Buffalo, N. Y., in December, 1877. In 
1875, however, the Germantown Society, now a District Associa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society, was modelled after the methods 
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of the London Society. There are nineteen societies now in 
existence in the following towns: 

Union Relief Association, Springfield Mass., February 13, 1877. 
Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, N. Y., December 11, 1877. 
Board of Associated Charities, New Haven, Ct., June 1, 1878. 
Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia, Pa., June 13, 1878. 
Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 26, 1878. 
senevolent Association, Harrisburg, Pa., January 15, 187% 
Charity Organization Society, Newport, R. 1., February 18, 1879. 
Associated Charities, Boston, Mass., February 26, 1879. 

Charity Organization Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 9, 1879. 
Associated Charities, Cincinnati, O., November 18, 1879. 

Charity Organization Society, Indianapolis, Ind., December 12,1879. 
Associated Charities, Portland, Maine, winter 1879-1880. 
Association of Charities, Detroit, Mich., February 11, 1880. 
Society for Organizing Charity, Cleveland, O., January 14, 1881. 
Society for Organizing Charity, Salem, N. J., January 29, 1881. 
Associated Charities, Taunton, Mass., March 28, 1881. 
Associated Charities, Lowell, Mass., April 26, 1881. 

Charity Organization Society, Baltimore, Md., April 30, 1881. 
Associated Charities, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1881. 


Steps have been taken to organize in Quincy and Cambridge, 
Mass., in Hartford, Conn., and in Princeton, N. J. Brooklyn 
proposes to enlarge with District Associations her Society; and 


New York City is engaged in ascertaining the conditions that 
exist in her great territory, realizing the necessity of organization. 

In view of the varied activities and experiences in the work of 
these several societies, and in order to serve as a guide to the 
movement now extending so widely, a schedule of interrogatories 
was sent to the Societies. Returns have been made by all the 
home Societies, excepting those of Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
and Salem, N. J., too recently organized, and by nine of the 
Societies in England and in the United Kingdom, including those 
of Liverpool, Glasgow and Dublin. It is a matter of much regret 
that the return of the London Society has not yet reached the 
Committee.* The secretary advised the Committee that he feared 
it could not be mailed in time. The receipt of this will comprise 


*Since the reading of the Report, the Return of the London Society has been 
received and is published with other Returns in a fuller report of the proceedings of the 
Committee in a separate publication, to be obtained on application to office of Phila- 
delphia Society, 1602 Chestnut St. 
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all the Societies sent to. The returns have been consolidated, and 
it was the intention to have had them printed in advance, for the 
use of members of the Conference in aid of the discussion ; but 
this purpose was prevented through the delay in receiving the 
returns from two of the principal Societies. The Committee have 
been fortunate, however, through the liberal enterprise of the New 
York Herald, and the admirable rendering of the consolidated 
statement by Henry Hill, Esq., of its staff, to present the most 
valuable features of the returns in the distribution of the Herald’s 
issue of the 24th instant, that has been made among the members 
of the Conference. It is a matter of regret that time will not 
permit to have the full consolidated statement read here; as the 
returns, by most of the Societies, were carefully prepared and are 
very instructive. The matter is too voluminous, also, it is appre- 
hended, to be printed with the report of these proceedings. It is 
proposed, however, in addition to the consolidated abstract in the 
Herald, that there shall be appended in the published report, the 
separate and full returns of a few of the principal foreign and 
home Societies. The schedule of interrogatories upon which the 
returns were made, was as follows: 


1. Name and Address of Society? 


2. Date of Organization? 

3. What is the character of its Central Body? 

4. What is the character of its District Associations ? 
5. (1) What isthe population of the city or town? 

(2) The membership of your Society ? 

(3) The number of its Workers and Visitors? 

(4) What constitutes Membership ? 

. To what extent has Codperation been effected ? 

(1) With Societies? 

(2) With Churches, or Religious Bodies? 

(3) With Public Departments? 

And what success is anticipated in these directions ? 

. (1) Does the Society furnish relief from its own resources, or 
depend exclusively upon other Societies to furnish it? 
and what course is deemed most advisable in this 
respect ? 

(2) What ground for apprehension may there be that the 
resources of relief through Codéperating Societies 
alone, may not, at all times, be adequate, or to be 
depended upon? 

8. What provisions have been made for giving or procuring 
Se and what would you advocate in this direc- 
tion 
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9. What success has been obtained in suppressing street beggars 
and mendicancy? and through what methods? and what 
better means could be suggested ? 

. What do you consider to be the chief causes of Pauperism 
and Crime in your town? and how far may these conditions 
be chargeable to Indiscriminate Charity and Intemperance ? 
What percentage do you attribute to the latter cause? 

. What is your system of registration? How far is it complied 
with by Societies and individuals? and what value do you 
place upon it? 

2. What ameliorating effects on Pauperism and Crime have 
been produced in the town since the existence of your 
Society ? 

3. What new or additional agencies have been introduced, or 
their introduction caused by your Society, either Provident, 
Preventive or Remedial ? 

. What attention has been given to the care of the Children of 
the Poor, either Custodial, Sanitary, or Educational, and 
what relative importance do you place upon this branch of 
your work ? 

. In the Central Body, or Council of your Society, what 
powers of administration are entrusted to it? Has it differ- 
ent Committees engaged in the questions of Charitable 
Economy, and if so, name them? Are there stated Con- 
ferences of all the workers in the Society for the discussion 
of such questions, and are other persons invited to attend? 

. In the Branch, or District Associations 

(1) Have you, in all cases, paid agents in charge of the office ? 

(2) Are there Volunteer Visitors, men or women, and if so, 
what are the relative functions between the Agent and 
Visitors in the investigation or care of cases? 

(3) Have you Weekly Conferences of all your Workers to 
consider special cases for Relief, or do you employ 
Committees, or any other means, for this purpose ? 

(4) What other features in the administration or work of any 
of your District Associations are of peculiar, or of 
special interest ? 

. Will you give a list of the publications of your Society ? 

. In general terms, what might be said to characterize your 
Society, or to be its distinguishing features from other 
Societies in Organized Charity. 

. What was the entire cost of 

(1) The Administration of your Society for the last year 

(exclusive of relief’) ? 

(2) The Central Office? 

(3) (The average cost) of administration of a District Asso- 
ciation (exclusive of relief) ? 

. General remarks. 
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For facility of discussion, the following division of the subject is 
suggested : 


A. The best development of the Central Work of a Society for 
Organizing Charity, viz: 
1. In directing and harmonizing the administration of the 
District Associations. 
. In Registration and as a Clearing House. 
. In the Financial Administration. 
. In Codéperation (a) with Societies; (b) with Religious 
Bodies ; (c) with Public Departments. 
. In suppressing Vagrancy and Street-begging. 
. In the question of Employment. 
In the Formation, or Establishment of Provident, Preventive, 
or Remedial Agencies, especially among Children. 
. Through Standing Committees and Conferences for the dis- 
cussion and promotion of Charitable or Social Economy. 
B. The best development of the work of a District Association 
of a Society for Organizing Charity, viz: 
1. In the form of Administration. 
2. In the relation of the Agent and Visitors in its work. 
3. In Codéperation with (a) District Societies; (b) District 
Religious Bodies ; (¢c) and with Public Departments. 
4. In Provident and Preventive Directions — as Loans and 
Savings — and in work among Children. 


C. Is Public Out-door Relief in a Town necessary and beneficial, 
and where it exists, what should be its relation to that of Volun- 
tary Agencies? 

D. Considerations upon a Better System of Public Charities and 
Corrections for Cities. 


APPENDIX TO DR. CADWALADER’S REPORT. 


APPENDIX TO THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


[Norr. It is necessary to bear in mind in reading the following 
careful compilation, prepared by Henry Hill, Esq., of the New 
York HERALD staff, that it does not include the reply of the Lon- 
don Society, the oldest and largest of all the Societies referred to. 
This reply was unavoidably delayed until after the occurrence of 
the Conference. The expenses of the Philadelphia Society are also 
added in Mr. Hill’s paper. ] 


COOPERATIVE BENEVOLENCE. 


The subject for consideration is one of especial interest, as it 
relates to the new and growing system of the organization of 
charities in cities. But a few years since there was no such 
organization in America, and now there are seventeen. In Eng- 
land, where the system was originated, they are making similar 
progress. Indeed, the organization of charities in cities, which 
has been otherwise called ‘‘a clearing house for charities,” is ad- 


mitted as a clear necessity in both countries, and the discussion 
no longer pertains to the practicability of the scheme, but rather 
to the best methods of administering such organizations and of 
securing the codperation of the individual societies that already 


exist. The committee sent out lists of twenty pertinent questions 
to all these organizations, and have received replies in full from 
sixteen American and from nine foreign cities. The list of Ameri- 
can organizations, omitting but one, is given in the following 
table, and from these the committee received a prompt answer to 
their request for information :— 


City. Population. When Organized. 
pe - 638,000 June 1, 1878. 
Brooklyn, . . < - . 550,000 November 26, 1878. 
ee ke Ok fe 15,000 February 18, 1879. 
Poughkeepsie, .... . . 20,000 June 9, 1879. 
Poruse@, . 2. « d 40,000 1879=1880. 
en skies el 160,000 January 14, 1881. 
GS ls i tae eee April 26, 1881. 
CS” ea aan ae May 6, 1881. 
Indianapolis,. ... . 80,000 December 12, 1879. 
Springfield, Mass.,. . . . . 383,000 February 13, 1877. 
ee November 18, 1879. 
ee ere. 9. February 26, 1879. 
Harrisburg, . . . . 80,000 January 15, 1879. 
Ne ans : - 170,000 December 11, 1877. 
ae ae ae - . 120,000 February 11, 1880. 
Philadelphia,. . . . . 848,000 June 13, 1878. 
Syracuse, N. Y., - + 62,000 November, 1878. 
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The foreign organizations from which information has been 
received are as follows :— 

_ City. Population. When Organized. 
Liverpool, . ie 1863 
pee, wl 8 CS 1870 
eee, «os 6 | ore’! orb 1871 
Ps 6. @ pt. e 4m 0, 4 1875 
Southampton, ...... 1876 
Dublin,. . . . 6 «6 « «© 1877 
a er 1874 
Barnsley, . . «ee : _ 
SRO, «6 5 evi ek Wie te 1873 

Of course the value of these organizations to their several cities 
must depend largely upon their ability to harmonize with the 
different existing charitable institutions, and it appears that in the 
majority of places the Central Board or governing body has been 
selected with especial reference to this accepted fact. Some time 
ago the city of New York illustrated the danger arising from this 
particular source by her attempt to organize the Board of United 
Charities (an organization of charities in all essential purposes), 
which fell to pieces because of the jealousies created between dif- 
ferent well established societies and against which the Board did 
not sufficiently guard in its beginning. This very failure may 
account in some degree now for the tardiness of New York in the 
establishment of a charities association. In Brooklyn the central 
body is made to consist of twenty-four persons, who are chosen 
at a public meeting each year representing the various charitable 
societies and religious denominations of the city. In Lowell, 
Indianapolis, Springfield, Cincinnati and Buffalo the central body 
is constructed of about the same material, though in some of them 
the central body is chosen exclusively by those who are in regular 
standing with the organization. The wisdom of admitting the 
officers of city governments into official power in the charity 
organizations has been argued considerably on both sides, but a 
majority of the cities have answered the question affirmatively. 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, Cincinnati, Taunton and Pough- 
keepsie have different officers of the city government as ex officio 
members of their central bodies. In all of these the city officers 
in charge of the poor are associated. In Philadelphia the mayor 
is ex officio president of the organization. In Liverpool the cen- 
tral body consists of twenty-four members, and the mayor is for 
the time president thereof. The Birmingham organization is con- 
trolled by a committee sitting weekly, and elected by the sub- 
scribers. That of Brighton is controlled by a committee composed 
of clergy, gentry and municipal representatives. The central body 
in the Barnsley organization is constructed in like manner. There 
has been and there could be but one radical objection to the asso- 
ciation of the municipal authorities with the work, and that is on 
the ground of political scheming. In many American cities it is 
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regarded as impossible to engage the interest of city officers unless 
the officers can see some political object to be attained by it, and 
charity organization is opposed to any such attainment, since we 
aim to take the poor more and more out of the hands of the city 
authorities, and to reduce continually the appropriation of city 
moneys to the support of the poor. Indeed, in some cities—Phil- 
adelphia and Buffalo, for instance—the regular appropriations for 
the poor have been greatly reduced since the establishment of 
charity organizations. It is claimed by some good authorities that 
it would be better for these appropriations, as they are now 
administered, to cease altogether ; that private charity is equal to 
all just demands, and that what municipalities donate annually is 
likely to have a pauperizing instead of a beneficial effect. On 
the other hand it is argued that to unite with the city authorities 
is the best way of securing the codperation of those authorities, 
especially of the police. There is, after all, nothing so trustworthy 
as experience, and the varied experiments now being tried in the 
different cities ought eventually to furnish a satisfactory settlement 
of this question. Two things are certain at least—that if muni- 
cipal officers look for political tools in organizations of charities 
they are looking up the wrong tree; and again, that if they do not 
actively participate in the labor of the central bodies to which they 
are admitted they might better be left out altogether. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS. 


The idea of districting a city in order to do the work of charity 
more effectively comes from the first of the organizations of chari- 
ties—that of London. Its inception may have been derived from 
the practice of that universal society, the St. Vincent de Paul, 
whose machinery is so simple and so complete as to command the 
admiration of the philanthropic world. It seems from the replies 
to the committee on this branch of the subject that only the larger 
cities of America have followed London’s example. Philadelphia 
has the most complete system of district organization. All of her 
great territory is divided into districts corresponding to the wards, 
and each district has its complete machinery for registering the 
poor within its limits and investigating and indirectly supplying 
their wants. The central office attends to the general welfare of 
all districts and keeps a register which is made up of reports 
received from them. Some of the smaller wards unite in the use 
of a common office. Each ward office is controlled by a board of 
twelve directors, with a corps of visitors and a paid superintendent. 
In Boston the different districts, called conferences, are composed 
of all the charity workers in the district. The attendance at their 
district meetings usually varies from ten to fifty ladies and gentle- 
men. There is usually present a man from among the active 
workers with the poor in the district, one or more representatives 
of the medical and legal professions and of the leading churches 
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and persons connected with the relieving agencies. A truant 
officer often .attends to counsel or act for truant or neglected 
children. Sometimes a policeman who has a special knowledge of 
some case which is to come up that day drops in. These district 
meetings occur weekly all the year round in some parts of Boston, 
but in others the district meetings are abandoned during the sum- 
mer, and the-care of the poor then devolves upon the central 
association. In Buffalo there are two district committees, who 
manage all the work within their respective districts. In Detroit 
the members of the organization residing in a district elect a com- 
mittee annually, of which the captain of police in that district is 
ex officio a member. There also, as in Philadelphia, is in every 
district a corps of lady visitors, composed of one representative 
from each affiliating church and charity located in the district and 
of members at large appointed by the district committee. None 
of the foreign organizations which answered the committee have 
district divisions. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


In all the cities membership of the organizations of charities is 
made to depend either upon ez officio right or contribution to the 
labor or to the funds. In New Haven the annual subscription is 
required to be not less than $3 ; in Poughkeepsie, $1 ; in Taunton, 
$1; in Cincinnati, $5 to the general organization or $1 to a dis- 
trict association ; in Boston, $5; in Harrisburg, $1; in Buffalo, a 
donation of $50 and an annual payment of $5; in Detroit, $5, 
and in Philadelphia a member must pay $1 annually to a ward 
association or $5 to the central society or $500 for a life member- 
ship; in Cleveland the cost of a sustaining membership is $5 and 
of a life membership $100. In Newport and Springfield exists the 
singular requirement of an annual payment of $1 or more, and a 
pledge to abstain from all indiscriminate giving of money, food 
or clothing at their own door or elsewhere. The idea is evidently 
to stop indiscriminate giving, and yet how perfect should an 
organization of charities become, how swift to relieve and how 
proof against the misjudgment of a case before any such pledge 
ought to be taken! In other cities the time for such a pledge is 
looked forward to as the ideal era—the end of their labors, not the 
beginning. The annual subscriptions required abroad for member- 
ship are higher than here in the average. In Birmingham and 
Horsham it is two shillings and sixpence; in Liverpool, one 
guinea; in Brighton and Hull, five shillings, and in Glasgow, ten 
shillings. The difference is to be accounted for in this way: The 
foreign organizations have no district associations, whereas in 
America the idea is to get all the district laborers they can, and 
to do this by keeping the subscriptions as low as possible. Indeed, 
in some American cities the central idea is to get no more money 
than is necessary to carry on the work of investigation and to 
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leave the actual relief in the hands of already existing charitable 
societies. 

The number of members of the different home organizations 
was returned to the committee as follows : 


New Haven, Roe gory agers 3S Indianapolis, 8 Ta ae 200 
Mowatt, « Wie 2 es Cincinnati, . .. . . . 2,000 
Poughkeepsie,. . . . «+» 187 Se en ee 1,315 
SS Se ere OS aa ee 300 
Taunton, . « «+ «© « « « Philadelphia, ... . . 9,000 
[nn < SS ss se le 8 


The foreign organization reported their membership as follows : 


[aveepaehy aie GR csrg' «BOO Southampton, . . . . . . 120 
Birnie, .«. «2 « « »« OO Glasgow, ee - . 858 
OO eae a ae eee 60 
re a ca een A Horsham, at aera ie ge 70 


COOPERATION. 


The replies from American cities upon the success of the efforts 
of their central organizations to codperate with other institutions 
are not so satisfactory as the friends of the new system could 
wish. The main antagonism, or, rather, apathy, seems to pro- 
ceed from the churches rather than from the charitable societies. 
Since codperation is to be, more than anything else, the test of 
the success of organizations of charities, the full replies to the 
questions on this subject will be found of interest. The main 
question was: To what extent has codéperation been effected? and 
the subdivisions were : 

1. With societies ? 

With churches or religious bodies ? 
With public departments, and what success is anticipated 
these directions ? 

New Haven replies :—1. Ten existing societies codperate. 2. 
Most of the churches that have dependent families, also the Gospel 
Union, Sunday school, Seamen’s Bethel and St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 3. Town agent’s office and police department. We 
anticipate full and complete registration of all relief given in 
the city, with knowledge and history of cases. 

Brooklyn :—1. All the principal societies codperate. 2. Nine 
Protestant churches and six out of twenty-four St. Vincent de 
Paul conferences 3. We have no public out-door relief. 

Newport :—1. Quite full. 2. Very little. 3. Hearty codpera- 
tion. 

Poughkeepsie :—1. All societies codperate. 2. All churches 
codperate. 3. Superintendent of almshouse codperates. We antici- 
pate general good will and a confidence creating fresh responsi- 
bility. More effective codperation is yet needed. 

Portland :—1. Nearly all the charitable societies. 2. Nearly 
all the churches. When the plan is better understood and its 
good effects seen we anticipate good success. 
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Cleveland :—1. Nothing of real practical value. 2. So far all 
express willingness to codperate. 3. So far the kindliest expres- 
sions of good will. 

Taunton :—1. Our relief societies, many of them, are secret. 
2. Even the churches chose, in some instances, to keep their 
charities to themselves, but some have come in, and in time we 
expect the others to follow. 3. We are in perfect accord with the 
poor department and city government. The slowness to com- 
municate, even in confidence and with no view of publication, 
eases of relief, alluded to above, applies particularly to the 
Catholic priesthood, aggravated by their general exclusiveness 
and unwillingness to affiliate with anything that is Protestant. 
But we are expecting, as we are better known and show good 
work, to overcome all this. 

Lowell :—1. All except the Grand Army of the Republic, even 
the masonic bodies. 2. Nearly all the Protestant; no Catholic 
as yet (except Catholic Hospital). 3. The overseers of the poor 
codperate. 

Indianapolis :—1. The principal private relieving societies are 
the Indianapolis Benevolent Society and the Flower Mission— 
these are in codperation. 2. No extended codperation with 
churches. 3. The Township Trustee, our chief public agency, 
and the City Dispensary, are represented at all meetings of the 
council and district committees. 

Springfield :—1. No answer. 2. A pretty general codperation, 
but practical rather than formal. 3. A constant and cordial 
codperation with the pauper department. A bequest of some 
$30,000 has this year come into the hands of the trustees, the 
income of which is expended in the purchase of stores, fuel and 
flour for the worthy poor of the city. The trustees of this fund 
(known as the ‘‘ Hale Fund”) make their own disbursements, but 
investigate through our association. 

Cincinnati :—1. Excellent. 2. Fewas yet. 3. Full, but nomi- 
nal. Our success is encouraging. It remains for us to convert 
nominal codperations into actual; and this largely rests with us. 

Boston :—1. Codperation has been effected with societies very 
largely. Most of them give and receive prompt and full informa- 
tion through registration. With the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
which does a large and judicious work among numerous poor, the 
codperation is very limited. We are ready always to furnish all 
our information. Some of their workers have learned how useful 
our reports are to them, and are using them more and more. 
Others have not begun. The Howard Benevolent Society and the 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society do not as yet register the relief 
they give, on the ground that the persons they aid are those who 
have seen better days and are sensitive to having their needs 
known, and also because there is little if any chance of deception 
by them. Without agreeing to these conclusions we at present 
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only ask these last societies to consult our Registration Office 
occasionally, and if they find there any of their beneficiaries, to 
record the fact that they also are helping, so that all who aid the 
same family may act with full knowledge. Though not joining in 
registration, these societies, in common with those who register, 
and with the in-door charities, willingly confer with us about special 
cases, and often help us both with counsel and relief. 2. Co- 
dperation with churches is fairly good. No obstacles have been 
met, but in theory a far more complete codperation may be 
imagined. Many of the large churches register such cases as they 
do not thoroughly know, receiving in turn all information which 
comes to our office about these cases from any source. They also 
see occasionally if any of their families are registered, in which 
case we expect them to add the relief they give and their opinion 
of the families, so that registration may be complete. The prac- 
tice is growing and is to be commended of putting any poor person 
or family under the visiting care of their own church. 3. Our co- 
éperation with the Overseers of the Poor, (the department of pub- 
lic out-door relief, is excellent,) each giving at once the other all 
information and the Overseers being quite ready to give prompt 
and just consideration to any request for relief from us. No 
obstacle is now seen or anticipated to a complete and cordial and 
mutually useful codperation between all these various societies, 
churches and the Overseers, subject only to the exceptions first 
above stated. As our society does not give relief, we refer usually 
by vote of a district conference or by request of the agent, any 
case needing relief to the proper society or church or institution, 
receiving always prompt and respectful consideration. 

Harrisburg :—1. The Harrisburg Benevolent Association is the 
result of a combination of the old Harrisburg Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, the Ladies’ Union Benevolent Society, and the organized 
charities of different churches. 2. No answer. 3. The Directors 
of the Poor, the Mayor of the city, and the Board of Prison 
Inspectors act as an additional advisory committee. The associa- 
tion codperates directly with the Directors of the Poor (county 
officers). The success is decided. 

Buffalo :—There are ten societies formed in churches and codp- 
erating with us, four or five very effectively, the others as well as 
they can. With great effort a tolerably effective codperation has 
been effected with the Mayor’s and Police departments. With the 
Overseers of Poor our success has varied, but in general has been 
considerable. They furnish us full information, and we have great 
hopes for the future. 

Detroit :—1. With eighteen charitable societies, hospitals, etc. 
2. With thirty-one churches and religious bodies. 8. City Board 
of Poor Commissioners and State Board of Charities and Corree- 
tion. The association’s work has been commenced so recently 
that it has not become generally known and appreciated, and there- 
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fore it is impossible to state to what extent codperation between it 
and charitable and religious organizations may be made effective. 
Hitherto there has been a lack of cordiality toward the association 
on the part of the Board of Poor Commissioners, but we believe 
this will be removed in time. 

Philadelphia :—1. It has been satisfactory. The conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul, with every friendly disposition, and two othe: 
general relief societies, have not seen their way clear, except in 
individual cases, to come into direct codperation. Some of the 
soup societies do not as yet employ our means of investigation. 
In other soup societies, however, a most thorough codperation 
exists in a common use of building and interchange of work. 
Similar accommodation has also been reached with a number of 
the other of our most important relief societies, and the tendency to 
such direct and complete codperation is most promising. The 
medical charities have, from the first, shown a most cordial dispo- 
sition to codperate with us, and are so doing in every way that is 
at present practicable. Steps have been taken which look to this 
codperation becoming established successfully on a large scale. 
(Our Committee on Medical Charities now consists of some two 
hundred and seventy-five members, representing the active workers 
of all medical charitable institutions.) The child-caring institu- 
tions, the homes, asylums, etc., are in thorough accord with the 
society. 2. While the clergy evince a friendly attitude, no system 
of extended coéperation has yet been advanced. It is contem- 
plated that a feasible plan in this direction may be adopted at an 
early time. Already there are many instances of individual 
churches where the codperation is all that could be desired. Some 
of the denominations, through their representative bodies, have 
indorsed the principles which underlie our work. 3. Very satis- 
factory progress, and much more is expected. With the Mayor 
and the police it is complete. With the guardians the out-door 
relief has been removed within the last two years, and with the 
other departments every reasonable response has been given. With 
societies we are rapidly gaining in direct codperation, and have 
every reason to anticipate the best success. With churches we 
look for the same growing support that is now being accorded to 
the London society. With departments codperation is progressing 
as we could wish. We should say, however, that we are far behind 
some other societies in exchange of registration. 


HOW TO GIVE RELIEF. 


Another vexatious question in the way of organizing charities 
has been that of giving relief, whether the organization should do 
it on its own account, or whether, to avoid possible jealousies, it 
should restrict its labor to investigating the needs of the poor, 
fighting impostors and sending the deserving applicants to the 
proper societies for relieving their wants. The different cities 
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have answered this in different ways. The Brooklyn, Newport, 
Poughkeepsie, Portland, Lowell, Indianapolis, and Boston organi- 
zations furnish no relief themselves. The cities whose organiza- 
tions are their own almoners are Springfield and Harrisburg (where 
orders are given upon the county). ‘The following give from their 
own treasuries when the other societies fail to meet the emergency : 
New Haven, Taunton, and Detroit. The Cincinnati reply to this 
question is:—‘* We are largely, as yet, a dispensary for direct 
relief. Necessity compels it, but we regret it and hope it is only 
temporary.” Cleveland says :—** Investigation without relief by 
the investigating society will not do here, unless all the societies 
will unite in the support of a central registration office.” As op- 
posed to this the following is taken from the Boston reply :—‘t We 
believe our present course far wiser than to allow our society to 
become an alms-giving agency, enough of which agencies already 
exist and are doing excellent work. We believe it injurious to the 
relations between our visitors and their poor families for us to be 
known as giving relief.” The question is answered in foreign cities 
wholly one way. All the organizations grant aid from their own 
resources. - The Southampton organization grants loans without 
interest from its own resources, and depends mainly on others to 
furnish eleemosynary aid, to whom it acts as almoner. 


HOW TO EMPLOY THE POOR. 


That it is easier to give alms for a season than work for a day is 


the experience of nearly every person engaged in charitable work. 
Why it should necessarily be so nobody can explain, and there are 
always those who are ready to explain why it should not be so. 
Yet somehow, in actual practice, there is no good that charity can 
do so little of as the get'ing of employment for those who seek 
and deserve it. This committee made employment the subject of 
one of their inquiries, and the responses go to show that the expe- 
rience of most of the organizations was the same. ‘They found 
some work for the few, but it was a miserable pittance when com- 
pared to the demands upon them. Many of them provided means 
of their own for giving able-bodied applicants a chance to earn 
their temporary food and shelter, but this is not employment. It 
leads to nothing beyond a temporary self-respect. A woodyard is 
the favorite means employed by the organizations, because it is 
sasily started, and any man fit to labor knows how to saw and split 
wood. Philadelphia has such a woodyard, where the men are able 
to make fifty cents a day by their labor. Among the responses on 
the subject of employment, it is gratifying to find such exceptional 
experiences as that of New Haven. Says the response from there: 
‘We have always on hand our woodyard, and wood enough to 
employ all who can give sufficient reason for asking relief or work. 
We have, also, our employment register, and scarcely ever fail to 
find employment for a man. We feel the need of a laundry or 
38 
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some such institution for woman’s work.” Brooklyn has not yet 
undertaken a plan for finding employment. Newport found plain 
sewing for twenty-nine women last winter, who received work to 
the wretched amount of one dollar a week. Poughkeepsie reports 
nothing satisfactory as yet. The House of Industry gives sewing 
to women, and the organization is thinking of a woodyard and 
laundry. In Portland they intend advertising extensively in the 
papers, asking all in want of help to apply at the central office. 
They are of the common opinion that those who can work and will 
not, do not deserve relief but should be turned over to the public 
authorities and made to work. In Cleveland they say they are 
making some progress, and hope to make many families self-sup- 
porting who have heretofore been aided by the city. Taunton has 
an employment bureau, but fails to say how it makes out with it. 
Lowell has nothing of the kind. In Indianapolis there is a society 
which has an employment office for women and girls ; a woodyard, 
which it calls ‘*‘ The Friendly Inn,” for men and boys, and some- 
times procures them permanent employment in factories or in the 
country ; and facilities for giving a limited amount of sewing to 
women. Springfield reports that while many apply for. work, com- 
paratively few apply for workers. Cincinnati admits having done 
less in this direction than any other. Boston is going at the prob- 
lem with vigor. Each agent of the organization has the question 
uppermost in his mind of how to put men and women, boys and 
girls, in the way of work. In Harrisburg women are given work, 
and the men are directed where to go in search of it. In Buffalo 
a great success is reported. The organization advertises and works 
up cases, and manages to find labor for about eighty per cent. of 
its applicants. Detroit has a central employment bureau, under 
the charge of a special committee, but does not find so many places 
as are desired. In Philadelphia, a central employment bureau was 
started, but abandoned. The problem of finding work for her 
poor is left now to the several committees in their own districts, 
who codperate with the other established employment bureaus. 


BEGGARS AND MENDICANTS,. 


The result of the committee’s inquiries on this subject points to 
a decrease of begging and mendicancy since the organizations 
have been established. In New Haven, as in many of the other 
cities, the citizens are furnished with cards, which they give to 
applicants, endorsed by themselves, and upon application to the 
office of the organization the case of the bearer of one of these 
cards is promptly investigated and acted upon in accordance with 
its merits. The same system is in use in Philadelphia. Profes- 
sional tramps and beggars have, of course, no use for these cards, 
and are glad to leave a city where such rules exist. The work 
test, also, says the New Haven reply, is rapidly lessening the num- 
ber of tramps in that city. In Newport, as in all the other cities 
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where organizations of this kind exist, the people are gradually 
being persuaded to stop giving to street beggars, and street beg- 
gars are in consequence disposed to let Newport alone. In Brook- 
lyn they have done nothing to suppress mendicancy. Portland 
reports much less street begging since the new organization was 
started, and recommends a thorough registration of the poor as the 
surest means of repressing mendicancy. The Cleveland organiza- 
tion says :—‘* We are fighting street begging with all our might.” 
In Taunton many frauds have been exposed, and street begging 
promises to become ‘‘a lost art.” At Lowell it is said that a 
society, known as ‘*The Ministry-at-Large,” has succeeded in 
nearly driving professional begging from the streets. In Spring- 
field the refusal of aid, except through the association, has almost 
settled the begging question. Boston reports little progress in this 
branch of their labor. One Italian family of beggars were disposed 
of by setting them up in the fruit-stand business. At their inter- 
vention, also, a few flagrant cases have been stopped by the police. 
The best means to stop begging, from Boston’s point of view, is 
to secure reports of all offenders, to invoke the aid of the police, 
first to rebuke and caution, and then to arrest and prosecute and 
punish. In Harrisburg it is known that the deserving poor are 
relieved, and mendicants are generally, therefore, regarded with 
suspicion. Many children of the begging class have been sent to 
school. Known tramps are handed over to the police. In Buffalo, 
through publishing notices and the codperation of the police, they 
claiin to have secured an almost complete success over the tramps. 
In Detroit they have done well by securing an amendment to the 
city ordinances relating to tramps, and by the cordial and efficient 
aid of their police department. They have the ticket system there, 
as they have in Philadelphia, and in the latter city the Mayor has 
issued instructions which will be vigorously acted upon. The 
foreign organizations report good progress toward suppressing 
mendicancy, and by the same means as are used in American 
cities, viz.: the ticket system and the support of the police. 


CAUSES OF PAUPERKISM AND CRIME. 


In answer to the question sent out by the committee, ‘*‘ What do 
you consider to be the chief causes of pauperism and crime, and 
what percentage do you attribute to intemperance?” there are 
some curious variations. If the order in which those causes are 
stated may be taken to indicate the degree of importance attached 
to each it will be seen that the opinions are very far from unani- 
mous :— 

Percentage 

Caused by 

City. Chief Causes. Intemperance. 

New Haven, . Intemperance, gambling,. . . - y ha 80 
Newport, . . Intemperance, almsgiving, . . . oe o wv 
Poughkeepsie, Intemperance, .... =. . « — oa 
Portland, . . . Ignorance, intemperance, . . . th Soe a: 50 
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Cleveland,. . . Intemperance, .. . 

Taunton, . . . Intemperance, 

Lowell,. . . . Intemperance, almsgiving, 

Indianapolis, . . Overcrowding, intemperance and almsgiving, . 3 
Springfield, . . Almsgiving, . 

Cincinnati,. . Intemperance, want of practicability and unthrift, 
Boston,. . . . Ignorance, thriftlessness and anaes 

Buffalo, . . . Almsgiving, intemperance, . . 

Detroit, . . . Intemperance, indolence and i improv idence, : 
Philadelphia, . . Intemperance, almsgiving, . . . . . oi «a ® 


Some of the answers included other causes, such as lack of 
employment or ignorance of a trade, but the above are the prin- 
cipal ones indicated. In those cities where no percentage of the 
ravages of intemperance could be estimated there was sure to be 
an assertion that it was very formidable. 


REGISTERING THE POOR. 


In smaller cities it is comparatively easy to acquire in a year or 
two a pretty accurate registration of the poor, but in the large 
cities this has been found very difficult indeed. The system of 
dividing a city into districts seems to be a necessary preliminary 
to the work of effective registration. The usefulness of registra- 
tion is easily apparent, and nearly every organization expresses its 
desire to accomplish the task. Where such a thing has already 
been undertaken almost the first step toward the investigation of 
the case of an applicant is to examine the register and see if that 
applicant has before applied for relief, and if so in what ward and 
what was done for him on the previous application. In some cities, 
notably in Buffalo, the police of the city were serviceable in pro- 
curing the preliminary registration. Cards were left at every house 
inviting the citizens to write the addresses of such poor persons in 
their ward as they were acquainted with, and these cards were 
afterward collected by the police, and a register compiled from the 
information thus obtained. In Philadelphia they have followed 
the plan of the London Society, and have a thorough set of regis- 
tration books. Each district has a book of its own, and duplicates 
of the reports of all cases investigated are sent to the central 
office, where the general register is maintained. In Cleveland 
they have, in addition to the usual books, a record of all the per- 
sons convicted of crime. In Boston there is a registration office 
where all reports of relief are kept on cards alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and of which they have on file now more than twenty 
thousand. There is no publicity about this work, and the cards 
are strictly limited in their use to the detection of imposture or 
the aid of a family. In nearly all the foreign cities the London 
system of registration has been followed. 


NEW AGENCIES FOR RELIEF. 
Nearly every city can claim some new agency for the help of 
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the poor which has been instituted by the organization of charities. 
In New Haven they have mothers’ meetings for instriction in the 
cutting out and mending of clothes, and a children’s school where 
instruction is given in sewing and housework. In Newport they 
have inaugurated a savings society for the poor; in Poughkeepsie 
a kitchen garden ; and in Portland a workroom for women, where 
sewing is paid for in groceries and provisions. In Cleveland they 
are establishing day nurseries in various parts of the city. Indi- 
anapolis has a ‘* Friendly Inn” for tramps and transients, and 
laundry to give employment to poor women is about starting. 
The Springfield organization has established a children's aid 
society, and a fruit and flower mission. In Boston several indus- 
trial training departments have been instituted, and they are try- 
ing the Newport plan of a summer savings society. Buffalo has 
a model eréche ; Detroit has day nurseries ; and Philadelphia has 
launched upon a flood of experiments intended to benefit the poor, 
such as savings for fuel, codperative stores, cooking schools, 
kindergartens, kitchen gardens and so on. 

Several of the organizations sent to the committee interesting 
reports upon their work among the children of the poor, as the 
surest preventive of the increase of pauperism. 


COST OF ORGANIZATION. 


The following table will show that the cost of the administra- 
tion of the several societies last year was commendably small. 
The amounts indicate expenses merely, and do not include any 
relief furnished :— 


ee 

Cities. Cost Last Year. 
New Haven, . . ‘ r ‘ : . : . $1,358 00 
Brooklyn, . ‘ ‘ . . . a ‘ , 1,100 00 
Newport, ‘ , ‘ ; , ; ‘ : ‘ . 861 15 
Poughkeepsie, : , ‘ ; : . : ° ° 840 00 
Portland, : : , 2 : ; - : ‘ 150 00 
Indianapolis, . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 1,500 00 
Springfield, . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 260 00 
Cincinnati, . . , : , . ‘ 5 : 2,500 00 
Harrisburg, . ; ‘ t : ‘ " : ‘ ; 250 00 
Buffalo, ; ; 4 P : ; ; : : . 8,444 00 
Detroit, : : , ‘ ° é - 8,500 00 

Philadelphia,—Cen itral Offic e, ‘ ; . $6,736 22 

23 Ward branches averaging about $300 each, 6,900 00 

——-_ 13,637 


FOREIGN. 


Liverpool, . ‘ « « »« &1,200 Dublin, .« «+ .« «© » Semmmal, 
sirmingham, . Py 329 Glasgow, . = £512 
Brighton, . ee 800 i Se ee ee 42 
ae be ie Ge 201 Horsham, . . é 17 
Southampton, ; 95 
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GENERAL FEATURES. 


The replies received by the committee conclude with remarks 
upon the distinguishing features of each organization and an 
expression from each of entire confidence in the success of this 
modern method of opposing pauperism. The Brooklyn organiza- 
tion reports that it has hitherto not attempted more than to act as 
a clearing house for other charities, but thinks it will now be 
necessary to adopt the district organization and the broader work. 
From Poughkeepsie comes the motto, ‘‘ Not alms, but a friend,” 
and they say their unsolved problem is employment for the poor. 
In Cleveland they are making war upon the money lenders, who 
are robbing the poor. They have just compelled one to accept 
the interest of eight per cent. per annum instead of forty-eight 
per cent. in the writings. From Boston comes, in the language 
of their president, Robert Treat Paine, this appeal :—‘t Whenever 
any family has fallen so low as to need relief, send to them at 
least one friend, a patient, true, sympathizing, firm friend, to do 
for them all that a friend can do to discover and remove the causes 
of their dependence, and to help them up into independent self- 
support and self-respect.” 


In further continuance of the Committee’s Report, Mr. Pare 
and Mrs. Freips, of Boston, and Mr. Barsour, of Detroit, spoke 
as follows: 


Rozert Treat Pare, Jr.: It gives me pleasure, as President 
of the Associated Charities of Boston, to say a few words, and 
first to extend an invitation to our friends to visit the offices of 
our Society in the Charity Building on Chardon street, which wel- 
comes under its roof all the charities, private and public, of any 
importance in the city, giving them free offices and every con- 
venience, and thus facilitating their whole system of interchange 
and coéperation. Our own office is in room 41, and, to be per- 
fectly frank, we think it is excellently organized, and working 
admirably. At any rate it is there to speak for itself. The lady 
in charge, Miss Smith, and her assistants, will be ready to answer 
any questions and to show the workings of our whole system. It 
may be called a clearing-house of information. We have in the 
same building the ward offices of neighboring wards, also open to 
visitors. You will see how we conduct our local work, and our 
system of gathering information and of registering and communi- 
cating it when collected. 

I happen also, Mr. President, to have an invitation from the 
physicians of the Massachusetts General Hospital, which is our 
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largest private charitable hospital, giving a cordial welcome to the 
Conference to visit that institution. 

I have also an invitation from one of the gentlemen connected 
with the Home you have spoken of, conducted by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, a Catholic institution on Dudley street, which they 
think, and we all agree, is excellently managed, taking tender care 
of the aged of both sexes. 

Let me here say with what pleasure I have glanced at the report 
which the New York Herald of Sunday has given of the work of 
our Committee. I venture to say ‘‘our” because my name 
appears on it. The whole credit is due to Dr. Cadwalader, who 
has prepared the questions and gathered the information. If 
anything can strengthen our charity organizations it must be the 
facts collected in this admirable way, showing how in all the 
Anglo-Saxon world great cities are organizing themselves for a 
thorough system of charity work, to be content with nothing less 
than the best results. Mr. Chairman, in the midst of this great 
‘‘boom” of prosperity in all directions, business, railroads, enter- 
prises of all kinds, and after the report we heard from you yester- 
day even of insanity, charity is entitled to its ‘* boom.” 

It may be well to pause and study the great characteristics of 
this uprising of the people in charity which we see everywhere. 
It seems to me there are three. I should say the corner-stone of 
the whole was a thoroughly scientific codperation of all charitable 
agencies, public and private charities, churches, and, what is 
omitted on the printed programme, of the whole mass of the people. 
The second characteristic is that the whole field and scope of 
charitable work are growing wider. We are not content with the 
work as it was. Relief alone is utterly insufficient. ‘The third is 
that all charitable work is being filled with a larger spirit of per- 
sonal devotion. Let me first say a word about the second 
characteristic. It seems to me a matter of the greatest import- 
ance that we should carefully study in what way we can best help 
towards a permanent restoration of families who seem to be going 
downward. I know of no greater and more valuable contribution 
that can be made to scientific charity than a practical treatise, 
giving practical methods, in their actual operation and with the 
results ;—the methods by which poor families or struggling families 
in all their various phases can be really and permanently helped. 
I hope some of our Philadelphia friends will take that matter in 
charge, and gather up their experience which they are publishing 
so admirably in their Monthly Register, and will give us this 
treatise which will put our work on a broad, scientific foundation. 

I cannot describe codperation until I speak of the third 
characteristic, that is the personal element. For charity, without 
real charity, is utterly dead, or, as the scripture says, it is like 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. We are welcoming into 
this work a great number of workers. The report shows how 
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large these numbers are in many cities. If they went into the 
work unguided, subject to no rules, following in each case the 
spontaneous impulse of the moment, they might do great harm, 
as professional experts and timid persons prophesied would be the 
case in Boston. But if they are willing, as we have found they are, 
to submit to carefully prepared rules prohibiting them from giving 
relief, except in extreme cases (the relief of relieving agencies, of 
course, continuing), we think the evil can be avoided, and the 
utmost good can be brought about. We believe in the great truth 
that the rich and the poor, the whole rich class and the whole poor 
class, are in deep and permanent relation to each other; and that 
the rich, if they do not know, are bound to study and learn how to 
make their charity helpful, and how to avoid the evils of giving. 
To take up now my own topic, the matter of codperation; we 
find the field of charity work has become so very wide that the 
need of codperation is urgent. In your report yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, you stated, I believe, that the number of tramps had 
been reduced one-half, partly owing to increased prosperity, ahd 
partly to a wiser system. As you made that remark, a lady near 
me, and filled with the right spirit, said, ‘‘ Why not stop them 
wholly? ” It is in that spirit that we must take hold of this work, 


never to be content with partial gains; not to lessen the system, 
but to render it more earnest, so that tramps shall not again appear 
in dull times ; so that the evil of tramping shall be utterly eradi- 
cated, as physicians aim to eradicate, and claim that they have 


eradicated, certain diseases. We wish to make it sure that not one 
child grows up a pauper. We must make our system as thorough 
as that and be content with nothing less. We must make sure 
that all who have fallen into distress and are willing to work, shall 
be wisely helped to regain self-support, and that those who are 
involuntarily in need of support shall be promptly and tenderly 
relieved. We must make sure that all the means of education and 
of support are improved to the uttermost degree. All this can be 
done only by a system of codperation that shall aim at five things : 

I. We must have, first, a codperation of knowledge, so that 
when any agent, visitor or society learns any fact about any poor 
family, that knowledge shall be preserved for the common good 
and use of all, who shall work together for that family then or 
thereafter. With us, this is done by our registration bureau. 

II. Coéperation of counsel. In the hard cases, it will not do 
for one society to adopt one course, another society another course, 
a third a third, and so on. There must be coéperation of counsel, 
that the best possible decision may be reached and adhered to. 

III. Codéperation of action in the simpler cases, where it is 
sufficient for some one society, church, visitor or friend to take 
charge of the case, and do all that is necessary to be done. 

IV. Codédperation in abstaining from interfering with the work 
which that friend, church, visitor or society shall do, after the case 
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has been wisely committed to such society, visitor, church or 
friend. 

V. There must be codperation in the hard and difficult cases, 
where many agencies must be brought into consultation and joint 
action. 

If you ask how this can be secured, it becomes my pleasure to 
say that, in Boston, it has come easily. The relations between 
the various societies here, before our ‘‘Associated Charities ” were 
started, were excellent. Indeed, in most cases it was only neces- 
sary to invite codperation and explain how it could be secured. 
Nothing convinces any person or society of the value of codpera- 
tion so much as seeing the actual results. Here the results speak 
for themselves. 

The work of our central office is not to fix the particulars in 
which codperation shall be carried on. We simply invite discus- 
sion and suggestions, and leave the whole system of particulars to 
the societies themselves. If we had undertaken to dictate in the 
least, the result would have been very different. But we have 
been studious from the start to leave to every society entire inde- 
pendence in carrying out in detail the principles of coéperation 
in local work and among individual workers and churches. Our 
work now covers substantially the whole city. We have not been 
able to secure such perfect codperation with the churches as, from 
our point of view, we believe is wise. Churches naturally look at 
this matter from their point of view. I should claim that we look 
at it from the point of view of the best good of the whole needy 
class; the churches for the good of their own poor. We ask the 
churches to register all the relief they give, and some of them are 
ready to do so and believe it is wise, especially when they find that 
these facts are kept private. But many of the churches decline, 
owing to the sacred relation existing between themselves and their 
own poor. In these cases we ask them to send their workers to 
consult the registration in our office, and this they are usually 
ready to do. ‘The result is a benefit to us as well as to them. It 
is of advantage for them to know from what other sources their 
poor are drawing relief, and, conversely, it is our interest to know 
that that church is also aiding such a family. With this degree 
of codperation with some of the churches we must be content, I 
suppose. 

We have announced everywhere that the Associated Charities 
shall be absolutely free from every particle of proselyting influ- 
ence; but we do not interpret that as meaning that we shall not 
send a member of a certain church to a church of that denomina- 
tion for care, and suggest that they should find some visitor for 
the family. After that the visitor can exercise what influences he 
pleases. On that system, I believe the Roman Catholics are per- 
fectly content to work with Protestants in Boston. 

We think it is for the welfare of the children to be connected 
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with their own church. We think that the relation of Sunday 
School teachers with their children is of great influence and value, 
and it aids our work to be able to place in churches from which 
they have dropped out, perhaps for years, the children of such 
families as are in charge of visitors. 

As to the coéperation of charitable societies we have secured a 
very full measure. But let me repeat, lest I seem to claim too 
much, that this is not chiefly due to our Associated Charities. 
This codperation was working before in Boston. It has been ex- 
tending ever since. It has simply taken a new development owing 
to the work of the Associated Charities ; this much we may claim. 
With some of these it is as complete as could be desired. Let 
me name a few. The Fruit and Flower Mission, receives from 
the kindly rich in the neighborhood, large quantities of flowers 
and of the cheaper fruits, which are brought in on the railroads 
freely. These are gathered at central points and are distributed 
to families selected by the visitors of the Associated Charities. 
The Diet Kitchen also furnishes food to those persons selected by 
our visitors, or the Dispensary physicians. The Country Week, 
which is doing such an excellent work in sending needy children 
out for country air, accepts the children recommended by the 
visitors of the Associated Charities. The Industrial Aid Society, 
which is a large society finding work and employment, has put 
itself completely on the basis of codperation. I have here a cir- 
cular, received last evening, which emphasizes their wish to 


codperate. I will read a resolution from the last vote, passed on 
the 20th July, with reference to it: 


Resolved, That the Industrial Aid Society invites the codperation of the 
Overseers of the poor, and all charitable societies and associations employing 
visitors among the poor, to furnish from reports of their visitors the names 
and residences of persons needing employment, and such further information 
in regard to these persons as the visitors deem desirable. 

Resolved, That the vote of codperation with other charitable associations 
and societies employing visitors among the poor, passed April 20, be com- 
municated to them by the Secretary, and that our agents be requested to give 
special attention to cases referred from them. 


The purpose of this is that where the Overseers of the poor 
find a man who says he is willing to work but cannot find it, or 
where a boy can find no work, they can be sent to the employment 
bureau, which will aim to find the man or boy work, so that the 
Overseers of the poor may compel them to be self-supporting, and 
stop relief. That promises excellent results. 

Our society has refrained from the outset to give relief. This 
turns the attention of the visitor toward the permanent cure of 
poverty in preference to simply meeting the needs of the day. 
Our relieving societies therefore found it necessary to codperate. 
The Overseers of the poor are always willing to receive requests 
from our workers, and to give them respectful consideration. 
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The fourteen truant officers, charged with the care of children, 
are ready to codperate in every case instantly and cordially to 
their utmost where anything can be done for poor children. It is 
specially their duty to keep the streets free from truant children, 
to care for children maltreated or neglected by their parents, etc. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children also 
codperates with us. The Board of Health is always ready to 
receive our official communications, and where we find tenements 
unsuitable for homes, is willing to investigate them and act. 

The police are ready to give us information as to the character 
of persons, and to help in the care of children, and in the matter 
of keeping the streets free from mendicants. 

I must now come to one great point of failure. We have failed 
utterly to get the police to codperate in enforcing the liquor laws, 
and repressing the evils of the traffic. The Advertiser’s report 
today shows that, of 28,000 arrests in this city last year, 17,000 
were for drunkenness. The police will arrest the victim, but when 
we aim to enforce the law against the liquor sellers, the law com- 
pelling saloons to be closed on Sundays, and, in my judgment, the 
most important of all things, that they shall always be closed to 
children, the police are impotent to help us. Politics, in its pow- 
erful but secret way, prevents anything we can do to influence the 
police to give us desired codperation. The police are not free to 
act. They are afraid to intervene, and I am afraid that this is 
not only so here, but through the world. The police know that if 
they are too vigilant, it will not conduce to their welfare. I have 
in my pocket a writing about a man who has had to suffer for 
attempting to enforce the law faithfully against one of the worst 
nuisances of the city, where liquor was sold to persons frequent- 
ing an adjoining dance-house, by which the little girls of a primary 
school must pass four times a day. Although this officer lived 
within three hundred yards of where I stand, he was transferred 
to a remote suburb simply for his faithfulness. 

Coédperation has a great work to do in securing the influence of 
all good citizens, until we can make our police commissioners feel 
the necessity of more vigorously enforcing the laws against the 
sale of liquors, and until we can act through them upon the police, 
and through them upon those that violate the law. 

One word in closing: Look at this great army of the poor. One 
of us alone is powerless against it; but if, by codperation, we can 
all work together,—if every benevolent person would take two or 
three cases and strive to put them on their feet,—if we could have 
the feeling that every poor family is allotted to some one who will 
thus care for them, we can work with inspiration, courage, and 
hope. It brings us into a compact army. We can succeed in 
that method, but in no other. 
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UPON THE CONSTITUTION AND DUTIES OF A DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE. 


READ BY MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS. 


In the government of a State, we consider the question, who 
shall be its officers, to be one of primal importance ; so, in the 
administration of charities, in a city district, no rules can be laid 
down which should for a moment challenge our consideration, com- 
pared in significance with the necessity of obtaining the right 
persons to fill the committees. In the past, the question has 
been ‘* Will he do it?” in the future, the query will be, ‘* Can he 
do it?” Improvement in methods has, in part, wrought this 
change, but advance in morality, more than all, demands that the 
best force the community can afford, shall devote at least a por- 
tion of its energy to grappling with the problems presented by the 
unfortunate of great cities. This unfulfilled labor is the religion 
of the present and the future. It is the first duty of the Central 
Board of any organization, and one never to be set aside for mat- 
ters of secondary importance, that persons of ability be sedulously 
informed of the need of assistance, and constantly beckoned to 
the front. Not as figure-heads, nor to lend their names, but to give 
such time as they can spare, to strict performance of weekly duties ; 
this being far more important to our advance than any gift of 
money. Without underrating what money can do, we have learned 
from the past, as well as the present, that if the gifts of sympathy 
and energy are withheld from the work of the Associated Charities, 
wealth may be pronounced useless to perform the service. 

The Conference of a district is composed of three parts: First, 
the District Committee, to which special reference has been made 
in considering the need of active intelligence in this service ; 
Second, the representatives of various societies and public or 
private officers working among the poor of the vicinity; and, 
Third, the visitors. This body constitutes a Conference. One of 
the valuable effects of such a body has proved to be that the 
distinctive gifts of both men and women are required to accom- 
plish the ends proposed. The comparative ease with which we 
grasp difficulties, in Boston, from this perfectly natural union, is to 
be remarked. We have no separated committees. We have 
silently recognized the fact that in this business, because we are 
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dealing with social questions, and those of the family, we have 
need of each other. 

We believe in the value of a weekly meeting for each Conference ; 
the Committee to come together one half hour before the moment 
of the meeting, in order to look over the business to be presented, 
and to dispose of such cases as need not be brought before the 
larger company. The agent will have time to ask questions and 
give advice, and the Committee can thus bring itself into order and 
harmony, which will serve to expedite the business of the follow- 
ing hour. I will not repeat the order of work as laid down for 
guiding the administration of a Conference. So far as this busi- 
ness can be reduced to form and put on paper, it has been done, | 
and may be found among the publications of the Associated Char- 
ities ; and, we feel assured that every District Conference will find 
it greatly to its advantage to follow the printed plan as closely as 
possible. 

The relation between the agent and visitors is one that has been 
often discussed, but, here, especially, we must beware of rules and 
of red tape. We have to deal with different agents, and a large 
variety of visitors. Some excellent agents are far less able to 
satisfy the needs of the visitors than others. In such cases, there 
may be special service of another kind, which is remarkably 
performed, making it wise to supply this gap between visitors and 
agent in some other way. Again, the agent may be an excellént 
visitor, but slow to make efficient record of work really well 
accomplished. It would then devolve upon the Committee to see 
that this want was remedied. A person of intelligence and un- 
selfishness, devoted to the work, is what is required in an agent. 
When these qualities are given to the service, incapacity respect- 
ing details, in whatever direction, should be voluntarily supplied, 
if possible, by the Committee. 

The particulars of office business are already in print. They are 
carefully stated and are wo:th attention. 


The relation of churches and religious bodies to organized charity, 
is less carefully observed and understood than we could wish. 
Every church has its own poor to be cared for by visitors from its 
own body ; but those visitors have usually no special instruction, 
and no Committee to which they may turn for advice. Why, then, 
should they not attend the Conference of the district wherein their 
poor families reside, unless they are simply cases for a private 
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almsgiver, and have been so considered by the church? Again, 
there are some churches which have but few poor connexions. 
Will not such churches contribute a certain number of visitors to 
the district in which the church stands, who will attend the Con- 
ference? In any case, the public good requires the codperation of 
every church and religious body. 

The work of the Committee of each District Conference includes 
one branch of labor too often omitted or forgotten. Each member 
should be informed respecting the public departments of protection 
for the unprotected ; what may be lawfully asked and received in 
cases of need; what shelter, what relief, what advice, or what 
, methods of transportation; also, what loans may be obtained ; 
where, and how children may be cared for, and the best methods 
for saving. 

In short, the Committee should hold its seat, not from any sup- 
posed superior wisdom, but from a power of which it is perfectly 
possible for persons of average intelligence to possess themselves ; 
I mean resource, the ability which knowledge can give, prompted 
by sympathy, to turn quickly when called upon for relief, and to 
answer, ‘‘ If the Conference considers this application a suitable 
one, at this or that place, relief may be obtained.” 

Closely related to this question of organized administration of 
charity in cities, is public out-door relief, or the distribution of 
money raised by taxation for the city poor, to which, under certain 
restrictions, they have a right by law. This ‘‘ right” is one of the 
greatest of man’s inhumanities to man. How is the law to estimate, 
for instance, a woman’s capacity to take care of herself, or the 
injury to her children from receiving a pauper’s fund? Questions 
of relief which visitors find most delicate and difficult to decide 
are complicated by the demand upon public moneys made by a 
large proportion of the poor. 

In this country, where every kind of labor is needed, and more 
of it, at lower rates, is constantly in requisition, it is the blind 
leading the blind, and all falling into the ditch together, for us to 
allow public money to be bestowed in what are called settlements 
by law, instead of being given after investigation, and according 
to the individual need. What these people do require is education, 
beginning with the lowest forms, in order that money invested in 
their behalf shall be anything but a future disgrace to our nation. 
By the lowest forms of education, I mean industrial education in 
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its simplest development, the use of the Hands and feet for some 
common good. 

It should be carefully observed by the officers of a District Com- 
mittee, that their position, as such, has nothing to do with the 
management of loan systems, or savings, or tenements, or any 
form of relief. Their business is to understand where such systems 
exist, to discover if well administered, and to keep the roadways 
open between them and the needy. Of course, their influence 
will be invaluable for holding all such institutions up to the best 
working point, but, by virtue of their office, they are examiners 
and indicators, and must carefully avoid the dangerous mistake of 
losing sight of their first duty in any such detail. Each member 
will have as much to do as one person can well perform, under 
ordinary circumstances, to obtain the proper information and 
communicate it, especially when we remember that no officer is 
considered entirely exempt from the practical experience of 
visiting. 

In this connection, an illustration occurs of what happened in 
my own ward; nor is it an occurrence to be proud of at this date. 

On three separate occasions last winter, it was voted that 
certain sums of money should be paid for relief, the objects being 
of the best,—once to send children to a place of safety, once to tide 
a family over a difficult strait caused by illness, and once for a 
carriage. But when the yearly account was presented, beside the 
lawful charges for agent, rent, and stationery, there stood thirty dol- 
lars as given in relief. That thirty dollars was as much a blow to the 
system as if it had been thirty thousand dollars. The Committee, for 
the first time, saw the mistake; there was a door left open where 
every abuse could slip in. If one district gave money in relief for 
whatever reason, why might not other districts follow? Before 
making our accounts public, the Committee discovered that each of 
those cases could have been settled by appeal to the proper sources. 
Therefore, they ignominiously paid their own bills, and the public 
account stands as it should. 

One point remains for our brief consideration. Many of the 
Boston districts contain five or six hundred families who receive 
aid; of this large number, not more than one hundred and fifty 
on an average are properly visited and cared for by agent and 
visitors. New cases sent in as having applied for help in the 
street, or otherwise, and requiring immediate investigation, in 
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order to relieve the mind of the person applied to, who has gener- 
ously refrained from giving because of our continual appeals to 
that end,—even such cases have, in a few instances, been suffered 
to lie over. Is it not easy to see that public dissatisfaction will 
be the result of such inadequacy, and also that the fault lies, not 
in the plan, but in a misunderstanding of methods? How can 
this evil be rectified? It cannot, of course, be accomplished by 
a stroke of the pen, or in a moment’s time. But when and how 
shall a beginning be made? We ask the agent. The answer 
comes promptly: ‘* I have as much as I can do to keep the run of 
one hundred and fifty cases, assist the visitors, and keep up the 
books.” There seems small chance of help in that direction. 

How then? First, Every new case sent from outside, because 
of especial application and present need, should be considered 
by the Committee as a duty to be at once performed, either by 
one of their own body, the agent, or the visitors; one of the old 
cases being dropped for that week, or fortnight, if necessary. 
Second, For such emergencies, a committee might be formed to be 
styled assistant visitors, persons who are willing to be called upon 
to assist the agent in visits of investigation, in addition to the 
three or four families regularly under their care. A very smal! 
company of such helpers will be of great assistance to the Com- 
mittee ; but the larger the number, the less chance there will be, 
of course, for anything to be neglected. A large organization 
pledges itself to respond to these appeals from a busy public. It 
exists for this purpose, and the execution of the labor rests with 
the district committees. The old excuse of ‘‘ too many cases in 
hand,” must be set aside. We are bound to understand the 
general condition of the district in which we work, and to remem- 
ber that one applicant has as much right to our attention as an- 
other, until all their needs are perfectly understood and classified. 
Of course, better work will be accomplished when we can confine 
ourselves to one hundred and fifty cases, but that should be in the 
future. Our first work is to understand the field as it lies before 
us, to canvass each case, to beseech the churches who are giving 
alms, here and there, to send a visitor to the Conference and learn 
what is there known of the family they are aiding. Private mis- 
sionaries, any one, in short, giving either money, or what is called 
** charity-work,” to any family within the jurisdiction, should be, 
in a measure, one of the District Conference, and persuaded to 
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look more closely, perhaps, into the condition of their charge, or 
to modify their plan of procedure, materially, in connection with 
especial persons. 

Another measure for obtaining knowledge of families in the 
district, who cannot be regularly visited for lack of helpers, will 
be to gather the children into little schools ; sewing-schools, Sunday- 
schools, vacation-schools, kitchen garden, kindergarten, cooking- 
schools, or wherever the Committee may see opportunity to place 
them, and the elders into industrial schools, Jaundries, sewing, car- 
pentry, and the like. Last year, a weekly evening-school for boys 
brought in a number whose homes were quite unknown to us; also, 
at Christmas, and other festivals, we may be brought into rela- 
tion to new families; and if we at such periods, and with such 
aids, confine our attention entirely to our own district, the time 
will not be long when we shall have the whole number of recorded 
recipients of relief within the borders in hand, and very much 
reduced. But, if a beginning is never made, and our energies are 
spent in trying to elevate and educate the few, helping them up 
very successfully, as we may, we shall find a large body straying 
about, the same as ever, begging and imposing upon the commu- 
nity, until we shall become only ‘* the one more society,” so much 
dreaded everywhere, and the end of organization will remain 
unfulfilled. We must be content for a time to do more than we 
can, that is, we must do less well than we can for the few, until 
we understand the general need somewhat better, and have more 
help to grapple with it. The rock ahead has always been that 
men and women in this business lose sight of the idea. and are 
ensnared in ruts and in details. Let the Committee, at least, hold 
its head above water. 

In this connection, the experience of Miss Mary Carpenter, in 
the ragged schools of Eng!and, is worthy our consideration. She 
says it was with the utmost difficulty she could keep attention fixed 
upon the lowest strata. The moment her children had opportunity 
they were lifted out of their old degradation and became a different 
class. ‘Teachers and friends naturally wished to keep on with the 
hopeful cases, but she was obliged continually, as it were, to plunge 
her own hands down to the very bottom, and bring up those who 
had sunken there. This also should be the work of our district 
committees. 


The foregoing difficulties, and how to meet them, turn upon a 
9 
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subject almost too familiar to be mentioned, —the need of more 
visitors. 

‘*T feel most deeply,” writes a friend, *‘ that the disciplining 
of our immense poor population must be effected by individual 
influence; and that this power can change it from a mob of 
paupers and semi-paupers, into a body of self-dependent work- 
ers.” Believing this, any labor among the poor becomes not 
only a hope which is constantly nourished by success, but it also 
assumes the form of public responsibility, where every man and 
woman may do his or her part. Visiting the poor does not mean 
entering the room of a person, hitherto unknown, to make a call. 
It means that we are invited to visit a miserable abode for the 
purpose of discovering the cause of that misery. A physician is 
sometimes obliged to see a case many times before the nature of 
the clisease is made clear to his mind ; but once discovered, he can 
prescribe the remedy. How many visitors fail in this long under- 
taking! We are at a great disadvantage ; we go without authority, 
and often without knowledge ; we are met sometimes with distrust 
and possible dislike. I can only say, in face of all failures, the 
success has been triumphant. But, looking at the failures, I am 
more and more persuaded that we are working at too great a 
loss. In army words, ‘* we lose too many men.” A partial cure 
for this is to be found in the tenement house system, as introduced 
by Miss Octavia Hill, and pursued in New York, and in a large 
tenement of Ward 7, in Boston. There seems to be no reason why 
oversight of the homes of the poor, which may give the visitor a 
hold upon the tenant, should not be more general. A proposition 
for governmental supervision, quoted in one of the reports of the 
Board of Health, has been suggested as possible and necessary. 
Such oversight would assist benevolent work in the homes of the 
poor, immeasurably. 

The value of organized charity lies with the visitors, not in the 
organization ; and, as in the St. Vincent de Paul Society, from 
which we have derived so many suggestions, no officers are 
exempted from this duty, so with our district committees, we 
allow no one to be ignorant of it. Constant experience keeps a 
continual sympathy alive between the committee and _ visitors. 
They all labor together, therefore their chief desire is to increase 
their numbers, seeking to relieve each other of too great a burden, 
instead of the old habit of asking more work from the same 
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visitors. In twenty years after the establishment of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, Ozanam, its founder, said with his dying 
breath, ** Instead of eight visitors, we have grown to two thousand 
in Paris, alone, and we visit there five thousand families.” Is ow 
labor to be carried any less far? I believe not. Our methods have 
improved; our knowledge upon this subject has greatened; it 
remains for our faith in God and in humanity to carry us forward 
into victory. 


Mr. Barsour: There is one word in excuse for the manner in 
which I feel compelled to treat the subject of Vagrancy. It is not 
the honest poor we have here to deal with; no, there is a differ- 
ence between the poor and the pauper that I wish you to keep dis- 
tinctly in mind while listening to what I have to say. It is a 
question of vagrancy and street begging ; the suppression of both 
is am st important work to be done, because they are the tap-root 
of pauperism. A vagrant has no trade, no business, no aim in 
life, but to satisfy his daily wants at the expense of the public. 


To do this he adopts every conceivable manner of preying upon 
the public. 


VAGRANCY. 
BY MR. BARBOUR, OF MICHIGAN. 


We recognize the difference which exists between the poor who 
strive to gain an honest living by industry, and are prevented by 
accident, illness, or other misfortune, and paupers who resort to 
begging as a profession. The latter class only are under consider- 
ation. The suppression of vagrancy and street begging is prob- 
ably the’ most important work undertaken by those engaged in 
organizing charity, for this is the tap-root of pauperism. A 
vagra \t is a pirate upon charity. He is an indigent, idle wanderer, 
who has nothing to do and wants nothing to do—no trade, no 
business, no aim in life but to satisfy his daily hankerings at the 
expense of society. He adopts every conceivable manner of 
preying upon public sympathy—by begging letters, by personal 
application, by sending dirty, ragged, half-naked children through 
the streets and from door to door to beg even for castaway food, 
by the exhibition of his deformities or those of members of his 
fanily. A cripple, or a cretin, or blindness is a stock in trade with 
Which he may do thriving business ; all calamities are blessings to 
be utilized only by an energetic display of them. 
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Vagrancy and street begging are so allied that if either evil is 
suppressed the other will cease to exist; a beggar is always a 
vagrant, and a vagrant lives by some system of begging. A 
vagrant is the sturdy beggar of today, and the criminal of yester- 
day and tomorrow. 

The belief that there is some other and easier method of getting 
a living than by industry and thrift produces a great part of our 
vagrancy ; and one of the great difficulties to be encountered in 
the suppression of the evil is that this belief is too well founded. 
Kind-hearted, gushy people are so numerous, and so easily imposed 
upon by the most absurd tales of woe, that a large colony of idle 
beggars in every city are enabled not only to live but to multiply 
and replenish the earth at their expense. Mendicancy is a busi- 
ness that, viewed in a certain light, pays. 

Last summer, in Detroit, between the hours of eight and ten in 
the evening, a sturdy beggar collected $2.50 in quarter dollars, 
on Jefferson avenue, by telling the story that he had been in the 
city but two or three days, had just succeeded in getting work, to 
commence tomorrow, but had in the mean time spent all his money, 
and had nothing to eat and nowhere to sleep. He was followed 
and these facts ascertained. This is but an every day occurrence 
in every city—except the discovery of the fraud. Had this beggar 
worked all day he could have earned probably but $1.25 or $1.50. 
His business of vagrancy paid 100 per cent. premium for a two 
hours’ stroll in the evening over honest toil for a whole day. 

Occasionally the lack of demand for remunerative labor, or 
labor adapted to a peculiar case, leads to discouragement and 
indolence, but the difficulty more generally is the inability or un- 
willingness of the person to adapt himself to any kind of labor 
steadily. Another important cause of vagrancy is the entire dis- 
regard for the future among this class of the poor; they have no 
provident or economical habits, and they have no idea of the value 
of money. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ;” ‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow,” are texts frequently in their mouths 
and continually misapplied by them. They seem to deem it mean 
and s'ingy to economize, or save, or have anything laid up against 
arainy day. If possessed of a fortune with such ideas and habits, 
they and their neighbors would but be more unfortunate than with 
the daily crumbs they are enabled to gather. 

The most potent, however, of all causes of vagrancy is intem- 
perance. It is met at every step of the investigation of pauperism 
as the cause of financial ruin and disaster, as the constant com- 
panion of degradation, physical, mental and moral; and as the 
almost insurmountable obstacle to any resurrection and reform. 

For drink are squandered, not only the hard earnings of the 
laborer, but a large part of all that is given in charity. The use 
of intoxicating liquors not only imparts no muscular, nerve or will 
force, but it weakens and destroys all action of mind and body. 
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Its undeniable effect upon the working classes is to drive them 
from the workshops to be loungers in the street, from their homes 
to saloons and brothels, from being strong and healthy men and 
women to be weak and wayward victims of every passion that may 
chance to tempt them. From our schools, lecture rooms, libraries 
and churches to our almshouses, asylums and prisons is but a short 
distance—but a few years of life—when intemperance leads the 
wiy. 

Nothing can be more demoralizing and debasing than to drag 
out the horrible existence of these vagrants. Ina life of crime 
there is something attractive when compared with the filthy, worse 
than beastly moral and physical career of these wretches. What a 
life, to filch each mouthful of food from a stranger's hand by means 
of a whining lie, through cowardly servility to obtain each garment, 
to cringe and crawl for each necessity of life, which with the least 
leaven of manhood could be as readily had as a swallow of waier 
or a breath of air! A chronic beggar, a tramp, an ideal vagrant ! 
Can there be drawn a more revolting caricature upon God’s noblest 
creation ; any more cutting satire upon civilization than that it has 
produced such a being? Poor, miserable specimens of quasi- 
humanity, with all the ills and weaknesses of mind, body and estate 
that flesh is heir to, or can inflict upon itself! Yet we must 
remember that they have souls; and what is more appalling, they 
generate souls with a fearful rapidity. 

What can be done for them? How ean a little strength and 
courage and self-respect be infused into them—how turned from 
their present idle, aimless lives to industry, to cleanly habits, to 
thrift, to become good citizens, to general prosperity ? 

First of all, furnish them with labor adapted to their various capaci- 
ties, and compel them to doit. This is one of the chief means used 
by charity organization societies ; and so far the most efficient work 
has been done, I believe, by an employment committee, appointed 
by the central council of the organization. A like committee 
may with advantage be connected with each district organization. 
It is the office of this committee to seek out and furnish employ- 
ment of some kind for every man, woman and child asking assist- 
ance, at least sufficiently remunerative to provide for the necessi- 
ties of life. In its selection due regard should be had to the 
residence in different parts of the city and the varied occupation 
of its members, and their large acquaintance among employers of 
unskilled labor. It is of vital importance that the chairman. or 
whosoever has chsrge of this branch of work, be an _ active, 
energetic man who will conscientiously do his duty. He should be 
a good judge of human nature; able readily to determine what 
work an applicant can and ought to do, and persistent in insisting 
that he do it. He will meet with many a tough customer who will 
exceedingly try his patience by not accepting employment pro- 
cured for him, by shirking, feigning illness, losing his place— 
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resorting to all sorts of dodges to avoid work. The applicant's 
desire seems frequently to be to demonstrate his inability to do any- 
thing, and to be left, in his own way, to collect that living which 
he insists the world owes him, work or no work. 

At once upon the loss of a situation by an applicant, the cause 
should be carefully investigated, and if it occurred through his 
fault. he should in plain terms be told so; the dispensers of the 
poor fund should at once be notified, to the end that he may receive 
no relief from the public treasury, and, as soon as possible, the 
applicant again provided with labor. In case of actual illness, 
with a little exertion, his place can be temporarily filled, and so 
retained for him on his recovery. What a relief from anxiety, 
and what an aid and encouragement to prompt recovery for a man 
with a dependent family to know that, through the kind interposi- 
tion of friends, he may resume his former position the moment he 
is able! So, in case of accident—the loss of limb, or even of 
sight, —provision for employment is a powerful remedy, bringing 
hope and cheerfulness to the sad and desponding sufferer. Yes, 
even the lame and the blind, with personal attention, can be ren- 
dered self-supporting. Under no circumstances ought a case to be 
abandoned. The vicious desire to be let alone, and the weak and 
dejected require continual attention, advice and encouragement. 

Second. The least of all things a vagrant needs, and the last 
he ought to have, is pecuniary assistance. As long as he can 
obtain that he will continue to be a vagrant—degenerating and 
multiplying in proportion as he receives it. Indeed, the greatest 
unkindness to a chronic beggar, and to community, is to give him 
anything but work. Permanent relief is what he needs, and that 
is only to be found in steady employment. It is very seldom that 
illness or accident necessitate temporary relief, and the occasions 
are so rare that it is asked for when needed, that every application 
ought to be rigidly refused, except upon a most careful investiga- 
tion—such only as an organized charity society can give. 

Out-dvor relief, as usually dispensed through official sources, is 
but an encouragement and inducement to vagrancy. No public 
relief of this character should be given except to bury the dead, 
to feed and doctor those sick of other than chronic diseases, and in 
case of desertion, where the husband cannot be reached, to tempo- 
rarily supply the family with the necessities of life. 

When out-door relief goes farther than this it breeds pauperism. 

I am aware that there are many benevolent people who deem 
such restrictions harsh, and would esteem that a queer kind of 
charity which insisted upon searching a man’s pocket before filling 
his stomach, but their kind hearts get the better of their good sense ; 
their sympathies run away with them, and they are usually terribly 
imposed upon. A careful investigation into every case demanding 
assistance, through the district offices of a society, and the prompt 
exposing of all frauds, will go a great way towards putting an end 
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to applications by the unworthy and encouraging the needy worthy 
applicant to believe that his case will receive the attention and 
relief it demands, and that he will not be ranked with the common 
beggar and impostor. 

Third. There are no forms of street begging so difficult to treat 
as the ** nothing to eat” and ‘* no place to sleep.” 

‘hese appeals are oftener mere pretenses than otherwise. But 
the pity which is instinctive for the really hungry and shelterless is 
always a powerful argument for the applicant. He knows that few 
will take the risk of denying relief to the real sufferer, especially 
when the appeal is made near night-fall; and on this fact he calcu- 
lates with a confidence that is rarely disappointed. 

How can this class be met, and busy men and sympathetic 
women be relieved from the pressure of this particular dilemma, so 
that they will neither do violence to their own sense of humanity 
on one hand, nor encourage the vicious habits of tramps and 
vagrants on the other? 

By the plan adopted in Detroit, and which has, so far, worked 
well. No money is given; relief, when really needed, is afforded ; 
and some measure of investigation and a record of results is 
secured. ‘There is no general deposit in the hands of the charitable 
of meal or lodging tickets, to be used at discretion. These are 
found capable of great abuse. They can, with but a small part of 
the tact for which the tramp is famous, be converted into orders at 
will for board. 

1. The applicant is presented with an investigation ticket, and 
told where to present it, viz: at a district office of the society. If 
he is not in need, money being his only object, he will disregard 
the ticket and try the next house. If all are firm he is of course 
baffled. If he is really in need he will present the ticket as 
directed. 

2. At the district office his name is taken down and a full 
registration obtained. If food is his object, an order is given him 
upon the Penny Restaurant for a ‘* ten cent meal.” If a place to 
sleep be needed, an order is given for ‘‘one lodging.” These 
orders are drawn upon regular business places, kept for business 
purposes, and where no liquors are sold. Arrangements are made 
with them for the redemption of all orders taken on presentation to 
the treasurer of the society. At the Penny Restaurant he is treated 
like any other customer. 

3. It is deemed important for many reasons that all applicants 
for this kind of relief shall be subject to a common supervision ; 
and for this purpose all orders are required to be endorsed as 
approved at a police station specified, where a record of all orders 
presented is preserved. 

This method is attended with these advantages: It supplies the 
particular necessities in question amply, and without care or 
anxiety to those who are compelled to become interested in them. 
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There is no outlay of capital required, or risk of loss incurred in 
the business of feeding and lodging the needy. It can be con- 
ducted upon a large or a small scale, as the demand shall require — 
the machinery employed being as well adapted to one business as 
another. 

To render the work of the suppression of vagrancy more effectual 
a committee from the central council should be appointed to pro- 
cure and enforce the necessary laws on this subject. Heroic 
remedies are sometimes as necessary in the suppression of vagrancy 
as in surgery and medicine. Families of chronic beggars should be 
broken up when no other means can be successfully employed, 
sending the parents to the workhouse, to jail, or the hospital, as 
the case may demand, and securing for the children places in good 
families, or sending them to a reform school, if old enough, or to a 
children’s home until they shall have attained a proper age for 
school. When other and gentler means have been tried and found 
unavailing, when employment has been offered and rejected, when, 
by the mistaken benevolence of the almsgiver, the vagrant and 
chronic street beggar is still enabled and encouraged to resist and 
defy every effort to make a man of him, then must the strong arm 
of the law be invoked and this persistent blot on the face of society 
be placed perforce where he shall be compelled to work, and the 
community thus be relieved from the incubus of his presence. 

Probably most States and cities have stringent laws for this 
especial purpose ; where they are not found sufficiently so, it should 
be the earnest endeavor of the ‘‘street begging committees,” and 
of every good citizen as well, to procure their amendment to render 
them effective. The chronic vagrant is usually very shrewd, and 
makes a point of being well posted on all matters pertaining to his 
calling, and the knowledge that a stringent law for his especial 
behoof is in effectual operation in any city or town, will very 
naturally prompt him to give all such a wide berth or an exceed- 
ingly short call. 

The following is a copy of an ordinance as amended relating to 
vagrants, which was procured by the Association of Charities in 
Detroit, and which, it is thought, covers the ground in relation to 
street begging : : 

‘** Any person who, within the limits of the city, wanders about 
and begs in the street, or from house to heuse, or sits, stands or 
takes a position in any place and begs from passers by, either by 
words, the exhibition of a sign or by gestures, shall be deemed a 
beggar; and every person who wanders about and lodges in out- 
houses, market places or other public buildings or places, or in the 
open air in said city, and has no permanent place of abode or 
visible means of maintenance, shall be deemed a vagrant. Any 
person convicted of being a beggar or vagrant within the meaning 
of this section shail, on conviction, be punished as hereinafter 
provided.” 
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So important is it deemed that laws of this nature should rigidly 
be enforced, that in some of them is inserted a penalty upon any 
officer or constable refusing to arrest under its provisions. 

There is probably no class in the community so brim-full of cun- 
ning, nor so charged with the principle of eternal vigilance as the 
chronic beggar when plying his vocation. Where vagrancy laws 
are in force and something more than a dead letter, he has one eye 
out for the person appealed to, while the other is steady on the 
lookout for danger. It is the common experience of many of the 
most vigilant of our police that there are a certain number of 
chronic beggars within their beats, whom it is almost impossible to 
catch in the act, unless the officer disguises himself for the purpose. 
The only method of coping with such is by steady perseverance, 
meeting cunning by cunning, following him closely up until he feels 
that he is watched with a view to arrest and punishment, when, 
unless he has forfeited all claim to astuteness, he will speedily 
leave the city and betake himself to fresh fields and pastures new. 

Fourth. The police department is a most valuable coadjutor in 
this part of the work of charity organizations. I believe I am 
recording the experience of every active member of the Detroit 
Association of Charities when I say that, in every possible mode in 
which the assistance of the police could be rendered in our work, 
it has been given cheerfully and efficiently ; and I am equally con- 
vinced that the fullest codperation of an efficient police department 
is absolutely essential to the atta.nment of success in very much 
of the work of charity associations, and especially in that part per- 
taining to the suppression of vagrancy and street begging. 

Fifth. The active sympathy and coéperation of every alms- 
giving citizen in the community should be enlisted in a crusade 
avainst indiscriminate bestowal of charities. ‘To effect this, the 
subject should be forcibly and frequently presented to them in 
every way calculated to impress their minds with the insignificance 
of the good resulting from such charity, in comparison with the 
evil and mischief effected by giving freely to every beggar of whose 
condition they know nothing. ‘lhe public press, which has hitherto 
very larvely and generously aided in this work, is the true medium 
through which to impress upon the public the evils attendant upon 
injudicious giving ; its pernicious effects must be illustrated by ex- 
amples ; the methods recommended in its stead explained, and the 
community persistently invoked to make these changes beneficial and 
effectual. Printed information on the subject, of a nature calcu- 
lated to interest the citizens and secure their codperation, should 
be freely distributed at their homes. 

The Christian public has a great duty to do in the suppres- 
sion 0 mendicancy ; and the clergy can do a great work if they 
will only practically turn their attention to this matter. They will 
be listened to in many cases which cannot be otherwise reached. 
Let them enforce the truth and importance of the maxim that if 
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any man work not, neither shall he eat. Let them throw aside 
sectarian prejudice, and unite with each other and with the rest of 
mankind in this great work. Charity is not the prerogative or 
specialty of any church or sect, but all are interested alike in assist- 
ing the worthy poor and the suppression of impostors, for impostors 
prey alike upon all, churches and church people, and upon the State 
at large as well. It has been frequently ascertained that where a 
church insists upon taking care of its poor, and excluding charity 
organization societies from all knowledge of them, it has been the 
subject of imposition, just the same as individuals ; that numbers 
of its poor, which the church were assisting, were members of quite 
a number of churches and receiving assistance from all of them. 


Rey. E. R. Donenoo, of Pittsburg: I do not wish to be under- 
stood as making any protest against the report of the Committee. 
I have not had the privilege of reading it, and, therefore, could not 
make a minority report; if there is any disagreement, it is not with 
me but with the Committee. There seems to be a difficulty as to 
what constitutes charity organizations. I can understand charity 
organization such as that in Philadelphia; I can understand it in 
Buffalo, in London, or in Elberfeldt ; my trouble is in harmonizing 
the different charity organizations of London and the United 
States. What Mr. Smith states as to organizing charity in Buffalo, 
is the principle that will be found in active work in every city 
where such organization is attempted. There is a difference in 
the obstacles that meet people in different cities, and such a 
diversity in the charities of cities that we feel there is no plan that 
can be laid down in a few simple rules and carried into every city 
and adopted there without great modifications. If you should take 
the trouble to compare the system now in effective operation in 
Buffalo, with that of London, you would find a great difference. If 
you compare it with the Philadelphia system, you will find as much 
difference as between that of Buffalo and that of London. My 
question, therefore, is, ‘‘ What is charity organization?” Some 
tell us it is a central office. If that constitutes charity organiza- 
tion, then our report does not embrace societies enough. ‘There 
are many cities in the United States distinguished for their 
charities, that are not said to have ‘‘ charity organizations,” and 
yet they have this distinguishing feature. If the registration of 
those that seek relief constitute ‘‘ charity organization,” then, 
again, our report is incomplete. Here are the cities of New York 
and Chicago, and the city from which I come; we have a central 
office ; we have registration for the poor. If that constitutes 
charity organization, then let our report embrace all such societies ; 
not simply those which have been enumerated. If investigations 
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for the repression of mendicity, for the searching out and discover- 
ing the sources of pauperism, constitute ‘* charity organization,” 
then let us embrace all societies that undertake such work in a city. 
Let us make a national report, and embrace all cities engaged 
in this work, whether distinguished as ‘‘ associated charities,” 
‘charity organization societies,” ‘+ associations for improving the 
condition of the poor,” as in New York, or associations for the 
relief of the poor, as in our city. If non-sectarian work consti- 
tutes charity organizations, then Pittsburg also claims a part in 
this movement ; for we assume not to be a sectarian society, nor 
are we engaged in sectarian work. With a central organization, 
with a perfect system of registration and of visitation to all the 
homes of the poor in the city; with persons of different faith— 
Protestant and Catholic, Christians and Jews,—all engaged to- 
gether,—if that is ‘* charity organization” in a non-sectarian 
spirit, we claim also to be a part of this movement, and to have a 
place in this work. Such has been our work. Such is the work 
of numerous cities throughout the United States, although they 
may not be known by the name of charity organizations. We 
have a central office, and a whole system of registration of the 
name, po ition, nationality, condition, and circumstances of all 
who are brought to the attention of the society. ‘Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, Philadelphia, one of the largest cities, has been organized 
on a plan as different from the Boston plan as from ours in Pitts- 
burg, where the work was organized before it was done here ; and 
we have developed what we regard as the survival of the fittest 
in the task of charity. We investigate, and give relief; the soci- 
ety at Buffalo does not give relief. I have no objection to that 
plan; but then Philadelphia does give relief, and has an organiza- 
tion for that purpose, so that these two societies are not more in 
perfect accord than those of Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 


Mrs. Lester, of Philadelphia: I wish to say that Mr. Donehoo’s 
methods of organizing charity properly come under our title. 
Just as Christianity takes in all sects so does * charity organiza- 
tion” take in everything that relates to the distribution or adminis- 
tration of charity. It seems to me that when one city emphasizes 
one part of the work and another city another part, this does not 
exclude any of them from a share in the whole work. It is impos- 
sible, from our different localities and our different way of looking 
at things, that we should all take up the work at once. Now in 
Philadelphia, to which he has just alluded, the wisest thinkers feel 
that we have made a mistake in offering relief. We are trying to 
get rid of it as fast as we can. We are all getting light from each 
other and from all quarters, and I think that everything which has 
been spoken of should be included in charity organization. 
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DEBATE ON MR. PAINE’S REMARKS. 


Mrs. Dati: Mr. Paine said the police are impotent. I wish 
they were. That is not the difficulty. The police are powerful! 
and they refuse to act. In such a case what can we do? We 
must create a public opinion that will make it shameful for the 
police officer to refuse to act from moral cowardice, and will make 
it impossible for him to hold his office when he does so. 


Mr. Brapiey said that what Mr. Paine said, relative to the 
enforcement of the laws in Boston, was absolutely true, and as 
disgraceful to the citizens as to the police. He wished that the 
community might be made to realize the fact that 85 per cent. of 
the crime in Massachusetts is traceable to the liquor business. 
He wished to see charitable organizations provide the streets with 
ice-cold water and lemonade at cheap rates to prevent the sale of 
so much liquor. 


Mr. Nerr, of Cincinnati: In Cincinnati we have found the solu- 
tion of the political difficulty. It is so simple that I hesitate to 
name it; so efficacious that I cannot refrain from doing so. It is 
simply the codperation of good men of both political parties in 
getting honest, faithful officials, irrespective of party. I ama 
Republican, but I do not always vote the Republican ticket. 
When we came to the election of mayor last winter, a committee, 
almost self-constituted, said, ‘‘Gentlemen, if you Republicans 
nominate this man we won’t vote for him.” They nominated him. 
We then spoke to a few of the Democrats, saying, ‘* Bring out a 
faithful, honest, capable man and we will vote with you.” They 
said at first, ‘‘ We haven’t such a man.” [Laughter.] But after 
a while they found one. Well, when election night came, instead 
of two thousand Republicans voting with the Democrats, as we 
supposed might be the case, there were six thousand. Thus we 
had chosen a faithful and efficient man. It does not make so 
much difference to me whether our mayor is a good Democrat or 
a good Republican, as whether he is a good, eflicient officer, who 
wil enforce the laws. 
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EFFECTIVE CHARITY. 

[A Paper by Philip C. Garrett, Esq., of Philadelphia, prepared at the request 
of the Committee on the Organization of Charities in Cities. ] 

In all effective organization there must be, somewhere, a nucleus 
or focus of central power, and this is as fully true of organized 
charities as of any other systematized forces. It does not, how- 
ever, follow, that in all cities, of whatever extent, there must be a 
series of District Associations, represented by a District Central 
Executive body. The less complex an organization can be made, 
the less waste of money and of effective power will there be. The 
political system, which is the most perfect for a government of 
50,000,000 people, would be cumbrous for a community of 100,000, 
and it may be doubted whether towns of less than 20,000 inhabi- 
tunts need subdivide their charity work into District Associations 
at all. But,in a city like my own (Philadelphia), whose territory 
covers an area of one hundred and thirty square miles, and which 
is subdivided into thirty-one Wards, averaging some 27,000 
inhabitants each, some of them containing near 50,000, it may 
readily be seen that the work of visitation and relief, if conducted 
by the Society, must be delegated to a number of associations, 
each occupying only so much ground as it can treat effectively. 

Whether an organization like that in Philadelphia, or an associa- 
tion of the various Charitable Societies, as in Boston, is best, 
depends on the circumstances of each case. The latter presup- 
poses, in order to make it feasible, an enlightenment of public 
opinion on the subject, so wide spread and general, as to carry 
with it into cordial and harmonious codperation all of the im- 
portant charitable agencies. Such a condition hardly exists in 
Philadelphia, where the new movement encountered some of its 
most determined opposition from benevolent men, influential in 
the leading societies for charitable relief. Such a state of things 
does not exist, either, in London, where the deep rooted prejudices 
of ancient and effete charities, as well as the legal obstacle, 
arising from large and numerous funds having been created in less 
enlightened times, and for purposes at variance with the recent 
conclusions of charitable science, prevent their participation. In 
either case, a central body for general and executive purposes, 
more or less representative in its character, seems necessary. In 
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our city, circumstances led to the formation of two distinct bodies, 
the Executive Board, and what is known as the Assembly, the 
former only having executive functions, the latter for conference, 
deliberation and debate. These are the principal agencies by 
which the working body is brought en rapport with the charitable 
world without. 

The Assembly is, in itself, a sort of Social Science Association, 
so far as charities are concerned, and is called together monthly 
for the free discussion of the science of Charity. No part of the 
whole work has been found more valuable, none more intensely 
interesting than these frequent conferences for the general flow 
and interchange of ideas on these important topics. It is all the 
more important because the whole community manifestly stand in 
need of a several years’ course of study in them. 

Continual evidences present themselves to our view, that the 
fundamental ideas of wise and systematic charity have not yet 
entered the heads of many people, who are nevertheless longing to 
engage in charitable work. The same wasteful, duplicating way 
of giving, the same disposition to pet and foster poverty by maud- 
lin sympathy and lavish support, to the utter destruction of self- 
reliance ; the same iuclination to get rid of importunity by fecing 
street beggars, and feeding tramps, the same ignorance of the 
science of prevention, still exist. ‘ 

But, thanks to these conferences, and the free use of printer’s 
ink, there is reason to believe there has been a large growth of 
correct ideas outside, and a refreshing life within the Society. For 
even the workers need informing and perhaps the science of true 
charity is yet in its infancy. 

Not much less important than the Assembly, are the conferences 
of women visitors, and those of the superintendents, for a com- 
parison of experiences, and for general suggestion and mutual 
stimulus. The subdivision of the assembly into committees, on 
the leading departments of charitable work, furnishes the means 
of working up and formulating subjects for discussion at the public 
meetings. These committees comprise the following, viz.: 1. 
Visitation and Women’s Work; 2. Employment; 3. Provident 
Habits; 4. Medical Charities ; 5. Education and Care of Children ; 
6. Defective Classes; 7. Hyyiene, Sanitary Measures, &c.; 8. 
Penal and Reformatory Institutions; 9. Legal Protection of the 
Poor; 10, Pauperism and Vagrancy, and their causes; 11. Chari- 
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table and Correctional Statistics. Among the topics which have 
been discussed, may be mentioned, Day Nurseries and Kinder- 
gartens; Relations of Hygiene to Crime and Poverty ; Employ- 
ment as the Basis of Relief; Visiting the Poor; Saving Funds 
and Building Societies ; Industrial and Compulsory Education, &e. 

The results of some of these discussions are very marked, the 
recommendations adopted having weight with the community, and 
although they have not all been carried out, many of the sugges- 
tions thrown out have set men’s minds in fermentation, and are 
preparing them for action. 

It is thought that the growth of the Kindergarten movement for 
poor children, the larger interest in industrial education, the 
increase in habits of providence among the working classes, a 
greater care for the health of infants, and even a general tendency 
to the reformation of abuses, social and political, may, in a great 
measure, be traced to these conferences. Indeed, this provision 
of an assembly for discussion may be looked upon as the vital 
organ of charity organization in our midst, while the Executive 
Board, and other agencies, are its hands and feet. The power 
thus exerted upon society is remarkable, though in many respects, 
indescribable, and if 1 were asked what is the most valuable branch 
of our Society’s operations, as well as the most characteristic, I 
would be inclined to answer, the discussions of the Assembly. 

The appointment of an ample number of committees, custodians 
each of its appropriate subdivision of the whole subject, is regarded 


asa matter of great importance. Not only does this contribute 


greatly to efficiency, but it also keeps alive, by participation, the 


intrest of the best minds and the most vigorous workers, in the 
‘ause, Whose cravings for employment wonld lead many of them 
into some other channel of activity, if they did not find it here. 
Each branch of the subject is also more thoroughly sifted in a 
small committee than it would be in a larger body. I trust, and 
cannot doubt, that the deliberations of this Conference of Charities 
will be of great practical results in the interests of humanity. 
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Il. OUT-DOOR RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY MR. SETH LOW, OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Read July 26, 1881.) 


A great part of the work of a charity organization society in 
any city concerns that large class of people who ask for relief in 
their own homes. Such relief has come to be known technically 
as Out-door Relief, as opposed to the aid or support which is given 
in-doors, in the poorhouse, or any institution, public or private. In 
most A nerican cities, probably the greater part of such out-door 
relief is given with money raised by taxation, by public officials, 
acting under State law, though everywhere private benevolence, in 
the endeavor to relieve suffering, works in a kindred way. It is 
easy to understand that one of the first things organization in 
charity seeks to accomplish is to harmonize these public and pri- 
vate efforts at out-door relief. It would be easy to show some of 
the difficulties in the way of effecting such codperation between 
the public and the private aid-givers in a city. But it is not pro- 
posed to pursue this thought. It has seemed to be better at this 
time and sufficiently germane to the topic of the day to discuss the 
general question of public out-door relief in this country, and par- 
ticularly to inquire whether out-door relief is a substantial good in 
any of our cities. 

Out-door relief exists in England, and we adopted it early in 
our history, without question, so to speak, as we have borrowed 
from her so many other customs and laws. In most of our older 
States the system of out-door relief was probably engrafted into 
the poor laws prior to that terrible indictment of the system in 
England itself by the Poor Law Commission of 1834, which said 
that out-door relief ought to be abolished, because it was the fruit- 
ful parent of pauperism, the very evil it was meant to check. In 
our younger commonwealths the poor laws seem to have been 
modelled largely after those of the older States, or directly from 
the statutes of the mother country, and contain substantially the 
provisions as to out-door relief. It would seem, therefore, that the 
States of our Union have widely adopted from English law a system 
of out-door relief which in England has been officially condemned, 
though it has not been generally abandoned. It has been aban- 
doned here and there in England in several parishes, always with 
salutary results. 
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Out-door relief appears to be now an integral part of our poor 
law system everywhere, excepting in some of the Southern States, 
where it is unknown. In some of the States, as in New York, it 
is confined by statute to those who are sick or disabled, and can be 
given to them only pending their removal to the poorhouse, but in 
practice it assumes in some parts even of New York State a range 
as wide as where the law gives to every poor person, disabled or 
not, an absolute right to look for relief to the public Poor Master. 

It behooves us to inquire upon what grounds the Commission of 
1834 condemned out-door relief in England, to learn whether their 
conclusions were of universal truth, or of local force only. It is 
a common fallacy in this country to argue from European experi 
ence, as though results reached there from any practice must 
necessarily follow here also, but it is none the less a fallacy, 
although so Common, because the conditions of life in the United 
States are in every respect so different. It might easily be that a 
system which works poorly in an old and thickly settled country 
should work well in a new and growing community. On the other 
hand, if the causes which produce harm in the old country are 
found unmodified in the new, the same results logically must be 
expected, 


The Commissioners of 1834 say, upon page 279 of their report, 


‘“We have dwelt at so much length on the necessity of abolishing 


out-door relief to the able-bodied, because we are convinced that 
it is the master evil of the present system. . . . . All the 
collateral and incidental evils may be remedied ;—but if the vital 
evil of the system, relief to the able-bodied on terms more eligible 
than regular industry be allowed to continue, we are convinced 
that pauperism with its train of evils must steadily advance.” 

Their recommendation upon this bead is as follows : 

‘*We recommend that, except as to medical attendance, all 
relief whatever to able-bodied persons or to their families, other- 
wise than in well regulated workhouses, (7. e., places where they 
may be set to work according to the spirit and intention of the 43d 
Elizabeth,) shall be declared unlawful.” 

They say of the system of out-door relief, that it seems to con- 
tain within itseif the elements of an almost indefinite extension. 

1. Because of ‘*the constantly diminishing reluctance to claim 
an apparent benefit, the receipt of which imposes no sacrifice, 
except a sensation of shame, quickly obliterated by habit, even if 
not prevented by example.” 

10 
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2. Because of ‘‘ the difficulty, often amounting to impossibility, 
on the part of those who administer and award relief, of ascer- 
taining whether any and what necessity for it exists.” 

3. Because of ‘* the existence of positive motives in many cases 
on the part of those awarding relief to grant it when unnecessary, 
or themselves to create the necessity.” 

The general effects of the system upon the recipients of out-door 
relief they indicate under these heads. They say in substance : 

1. That it saps their habits of industry. 

2. That it discourages habits of frugality. 

3. That it encourages improvident and wretched marriages. 

4. That it produces discontent. 

In searching for the reasons which seem to have led to these 
conclusions, they appear to be summed up in the thought, that all 
relief given to the able-bodied in their homes is simply so much 
added to their income without labor. That to precisely the extent 
to which such relief is given “such able-bodied poor are better off 
than those who live wholly by their own earnings. ‘The only bar- 
rier to seeking relief from the poor funds in such case is the sense 
of shame in each individual, which is quickly broken down by the 
contagion of example. As matter of fact, shame quickly gives 
way, they found, to the feeling that every poor person is fairly en- 
titled to his share of all the relief that is going on. The Commis- 
sioners, therefore, suggest that in the exceptional cases where 
relief to the able-bodied in their own homes is the wisest relief, it 
should come from private sources, and so stand to the receiver 
distinctly as a charity. In other words, they lay down the prin- 
ciple that public relief which does not place a broad line of demar- 
cation between those who support themselves and those who do 
not, must be bad. Their report, which was founded on an official 
examination occupying two years, of the operation of the poor 
laws in England, is full of the facts upon which this conclusion is 
based. Deception in all its phases on the part of the recipient is 
traced directly to the struggle for the prize. 

Out-door relief in their judgment is a vital evil. It admits of 
no remedy. If this conclusion is sound, we should expect to find 
public out-door relief in the United States producing the same 
evils as in England, because the evils in connection with it flow 
from characteristics inherent in human nature. We should expect 
to find it at its worst in cities, because there the difficulty of dis- 
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cerning true need is the greatest. The same causes which produce 
this difficulty likewise lessen the sense of shame in the applicant, 
which ought to restrain from seeking relief. The unworthy reap 
all the advantages so to speak, in the centres of population, of the 
privacy of a crowd. In the country, though the system may have 
the same evil tendency, the harm resulting from it is reduced to a 
minimum, because the influences which nurse a healthy shame are 
greater, and because the worthiness of the applicant can be more 
correctly estimated. But even in the country we should expect to 
find the system subject to abuses more or less serious. 

Perhaps the most thorough inquiry which has been made on 
American soil as to the operation of out-door relief in this country, 
was instituted by the Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Charities in 1871, as to the operation of the system in Massa- 
chusetts. Referring to the condemnation of the system in England 
by such writers as Professor Fawcett, by May, the author of the 
Constitutional History of England, and by Sir George Nichols, the 
author of the History of the English Poor Law, the Secretary pro- 


posed a ‘*series of seven questions, with the view of obtaining 


the results of the system of out-door relief from the experience of 
ihe overseers of the poor.” ‘* Answers were received from 160 
towns, enough to give a complete view of the system.” An examina- 
tion of the replies as quoted in the report shows that the same 
evils in connection with out-door relief recognized in England were 
largely recognized in Massachusetts, but the weight of opinion was 
to the effect that these evils in Massachusetts could still be kept 
within bounds, while to do away altogether with out-door relief was 
certain to result in great hardship to many deserving poor. 

‘* It was thought, that however great the disadvantages of out- 
door relief, it would be impracticable, oftentimes, particularly in 
in cities, to exclude it entirely. The almshouse, unless built of 
mammoth proportions, it was feared would not hold all the pau- 
pers.” 

This particular statement is quoted, because since this investiga- 
tion was made, out-door relief has been excluded entirely from the 
pauper system of two of the largest cities in the country, and the 
result feared has not followed in either case. Especial stress is 
laid upon this fact, because the anticipation seemed so reasonable 
as to be self-evidently correct. It was shared in by many among 
those who helped to abolish the system. Out-door relief was 
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abolished in Brooklyn, N. Y., 1878. The extent to which out-door 
relief was administered in that city during the last years of its 
existence is shown by the following figures : 


No. Relieved. At a cost of 
eG, © «© .6 # ® 35,850 $115,346 
BOGM, « ts ee 44,208 101,846 
oo 46,350 141,207 
1878, coal only. 


Since 1878 no out-door relief has been given, 

The populations of the almshouse and hospital indicate as nearly 
as may be the number wholly supported by the county during this 
period. At the date of the first report in January for the last 
years when out-door relief existed, the official returns were as 
follows : 

Almshouse. Hospital. Total. 
ee ee 630 246 7 
Pa eee 743 364 
ow  CAAS S ere 300 
eee, » sss + soe 265 


For the years following the figures are as follows: 


Almshouse. Hospital. Total. 
aa f 331 1,389 
a eee: 6: ee 877 $22 1,199 
we ee ee ee 877 294 1,171 


It will be observed that the number of inmates in the two institu- 
tions in 1879, the year following the abolition of out-door relief, 
was but eighteen larger than in the two preceding years. 

In 1880 and 1881 the total was materially smaller. The com- 


parison is as follows : 
Almshouse. Decrease Hospital. Increase 
from 1878. from 1878. 
1878, . . . 1,106 o 265 — 
BGie, - - « « i088 48 331 66 
1880, . ap 877 229 322 57 
SNe os es 877 229 294 29 


Total, as compared with 1878: 

Increase. Decrease. 
nad le ee i a ee a 18 — 
Sad. “dae ads 5 DM — 
| nr ee es ees ree — 200 


Instead, therefore, of Brooklyn needing as the result of the 
abolition of out-door relief an almshouse of mammoth proportions, 
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we find at the end of three years an almost imperceptible increase 
of sick paupers, but a steady diminution of well paupers, and this, 
too, in the face of a population in the county growing at the rate 
of 18,000 per annum. Furthermore, the stoppage of public out- 
door relief, wonderful as it seems, appears to have thrown abso- 
lutely no additional burden upon the only general relief-giving 
society in Brooklyn, the Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. That society distributed, expenses included, the follow- 
ing amounts : 


1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 158 
SE o: ha on cate ata. ae 20,821 
1880, oC eet Se Sl eS 17,335 


1.383 
? 964 
2.5 
l, 


537 


go 
» 
- 
» 
» 
» 


In 1879, the year after the abolition of out-door relief, more 
money would have been contributed to the society had it been 
needed, but that year for the first time in many years the society 
made no supplementary appeal for funis. ‘The demand upon them 
did not necessitate such an appeal. When it is recalled that from 
1872-1877 an average of $115,000 was distributed annually in 
public out-door relief among 35,000 beneficiaries, the full force of 
these facts begins to be understood. 

It is not disputed that the improvement in the times has had 
much to do with results so unforeseen. On the other hand, it is 
claimed emphatically, that, today, Brooklyn does not need any 
system of public out-door relief as a part of ‘a wise and humane 
paupe: system.” 

In 1879 Philadelphia likewise abolished out-door relief. The 
amount distributed in this way in Philadelphia, as stated by the 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Charity Organization Society, was: 


tesG, aoout . . . See $82,000 
1876, +6 Pee Fee eee Ay Tt, 82,000 
Perey!) bee rrerr cP Tats es ae Se 66,000 


The population of the various city almshouses in September of 
these years was as follows: 
Bie ir} ahs ite eo 3,488 inmates 
1876, . ee 
.. 2A eee 2,036 - 
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On September 30, 1880, the total population of the almshouses 
was 2,008, so that in Philadelphia also out-door relief was abolished 
apparently without increasing the number of paupers wholly sup- 
ported by the city. A similar diminution in the call on private 
funds is also to be noted. 

Bothin Philadelphia and in Brooklyn, out-door relief was attacked 
primarily because it was prostituted to political ends, and was 
demoralizing in its administration. In neither city has there yet 
appeared the slightest cause for regret at the abolition of the sys- 
tem. In Brooklyn, at the end of twenty-six years, we found that 
the whole system had been carried on without authority of law. 
Of Philadelphia, as of Brooklyn, it may be said that the public out- 
door relief has been found to be unnecessary. 

So far, it has been the purpose of this paper to show from Amer- 
ican experience rather than by argument, that the fears as to the 
suffering to be entailed upon the poor, of those who oppose the 
abolition of public out-door relief in our large cities are ground- 
less. The experience of Brooklyn and of Philadelphia proves 
beyond controversy, that in those cities private benevolence is 
equal to the burden of such out-door relief as may be actually 
needed. No reason occurs to the writer why a similar experience 
would not follow the abolition of out-door relief in any city or town 
sufficiently large to enable private benevolence to organize and act 
in concert. Of course public out-door relief is better administered 
in some places than in others, but in dense centres of population 
the same evils must beset it everywhere. An overseer of the poor 
of one of New York’s smaller cities is reported to have said, ‘* Out, 
door relief is as catching as the small-pox.” Not only so, it is 
almost as disastrous, certainly in cities, to the families which catch 
it. Is it not worth while in these days of prosperity for communi- 
ties, large and small, all over the country, to try the experiment of 
abolishing public out-door relief? Private benevolence seems prefer- 
able to public relief, because it is almost always inspired by a higher 
motive, and therefore more apt to consider the good of the receiver, 
because it contains within itself the limits to which it can be carried 
and because such relief is less readily sought after by the recipi- 
ents. 

A remarkable illustration of variation in out-door relief in our 
Western States, is seen in Centre Township, Indiana, in which is 
the city of Indianapolis, In 1875 and 1876 the township trustee 
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distributed nearly $90,000 a year. Since that time, a new trustee 
has found $8,000 a year to be sufficient. It seems hardly doubtful 
to a stranger that the private benevolence of Centre Township could 
cope successfully with all the real need without the latter small sum. 

In the preparation of this paper a letter was addressed to each 
State in the Union with questions relative to their system of out- 
door relief, with the idea of taking a somewhat extended survey of 
the whole field. The answers received were not sufficiently gene- 
ral to make this possible. Sixteen States, however, did respond, 
and a few points of interest may be gleaned from their replies. 

Public out-door relief, as has been stated, seems to be scarcely 
known in the Southern States. The mildness of their climate, and 
the demand for labor, thus far appears to have saved them from 
adopting it. Such cities as Louisville, Atlanta, Jacksonville, and 
probably other cities, have private organizations for work among 
the poor, and these appear to be equal to ordinary needs. In the 
rest of the country, out-door relief is recognized by law as part of 
the pauper system. The basis upon which the right to it rests, 
varies somewhat. In Connecticut, for example, every town is 
obliged to support such of its inhabitants as cannot or do not sup- 
port themselves. The town it would appear, may choose whether 
to send to the poorhouse or to give out-door relief. 

In New York, on the other hand, out-door relief can be given 
only under two considerations, viz: ‘To persons not in condition to 
be removed to the poorhouse, and in cases when the disability is 
likely to be temporary. It seems to the writer that New York law 
is as nearly perfect as can be. Unhappily the law has been much 
disregarded. 

In Indiana, the township trustee is made the overseer of the 
poor. ‘In the office of the trustee is lodged the largest personal 
discretion, the fewest regulations. He has the power of refusing 
or giving relief. In some States the towns regulate out-door relief, 
in others the counties. In Wisconsin, the tendency is towards a 
mixed system, giving to the county the care of the permanent 
poor, and leaving the matter of out-door relief to the town. In 
Michigan, on the other hand, the current seems to set away from the 
towns towards the county control. Everywhere there is abundant 
evidence that the problem is a difficult and a growing one. From 
almost every quarter the opinion is that in cities the operation of 
out-door relief is very bad. 
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From St. Paul, for example, though in a young and growing 


State, the report is that the system of out-door relief as applied 
there produces pauperism. It worse than fails to do the thing it 
should ; it increases the evil it ought toreduce. From the country 
districts, however, it is claimed that the result of out-door relief in 
the main is helpful. It is not denied that abuses attach themselves 
to it, but it is believed that it is better than the only alternative, 
the poorhouse. From Providence, R. I., and from Cleveland, 
Ohio, a contribution to the general subject is made in the applica- 
tion of the work test. 
In Providence it resulted as follows : 

In 1878 the cost of out-door relief was $150,051 

In 1879 the work test reduced it to . 7,333 

In 1880 «= ¢5 “4 TE PPREEAD Lee 


In Cleveland out-door relief was administered in 
No. of Families. Cost. 
Tes ss we Ss « &. + Oe 
Rr: a SR eS 85,000 
 } Peon: =e 70,000 


In March, 1877, they commenced the system of compelling 
every able-bodied male applicant to work at the rate of $1.00 per 
day for all relief obtained. The result appears in the following 
figures : 

Gye, . «se RD ows - $32,300 
fore, ss 6 ews se ss OOO 
ee ee | ee 


The letter from Cleveland says, ‘‘Ohio State laws provide for 
out-door relief. Our efforts are therefore confined to strict and 
economical administration.” The writer of the letter further says, 
‘*T believe pauperism is fostered and developed by our poor laws. 
It seems self-evident that a system of repression should be substi- 
tuted for the present system of encouragement.” 

Washington distributed last year in out-door relief, through the 
police force, about $18,000, of which all but $800 was contributed 
from private sources. 

From the States which have State Boards of Charities, the infor- 
mation given to the writer of this paper was full and clear. Fight 
out of the nine States which have such Boards responded promptly. 
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From the tenor of some letters received, it is reasonable to believe 
that many States made no reply to the questions asked, chiefly, 
because no one in the State could answer them succintly. Of all 
the directions in which charity organization is needed, and where 
it would yield the richest and most direct return, that direction 
would seem to be in the organization of State Boards of Charity. 
Our younger Commonwealths especially need them. Money can- 
not express the importance to these States of availing from the 
beginning of the ex] erience of other parts in the formation and 
administration of their public charities. The money saved 
would be no mean sum. The manhood and womanhood saved 
would be for a diadem of beauty on their brows. Probably no 
State has carried the oversight of its out-door relief, as well as of 
its other charities, to a greater degree of perfection than the good 
old Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in which we stand. Build- 
ing her system of out-door relief on a basis so wide as to give 
opportunity to great excesses, on the basis, namely, that every 
poor person who does not support himself may be supported by 
out-door relief, at least, temporarily, she yet produces results 
largely by the excellence of her general oveisight which compare 
favorably with those wrought out under the restricted provisions 
of other States. She knows to a dollar how much relief is given 
in every hamlet throughout her borders, and to how many; and 
the moment extravagance appears anywhere it is inquired into, 
and all the influence of the State Board is exercised to check it. 
By the same means she has perfected an admirable system of State 
Medical Charities for medical out-door relief, with which system she 
appears to stand alone as yet. It has been clearly explained in 
papers read before this Conference in former years. 

Gentlemen and Ladies, members and guests of the Conference : 
The subject of out-door relief is too vast in its extent and too intri- 
cate in its relations to be treated dogmatically by any one. This 


present contribution to the theme is submitted in the spirit of one 


open still to learn from those who differ as from those who may 


agree with its conclusions. 

These are, briefly : 

That out-door relief, in the United States as elsewhere, tends 
inevitably and surely to increase pauperism ; 

That in towns and cities it is not needed ; 


That even in villages it can probably be dispensed with. 
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In thinly settled sections, its evils are at the lowest ebb, while 
its benefits at the same time are greatest. If coupled with the 
condition of work, in return for relief, which in the country ought 
to be easy of accomplishment, out-doer relief in the country would 
probably be free from serious objection. On the same basis, it is 
relieved from its chief harmfulness everywhere. 

One more point seems too important to be omitted. In some 
States, or sections of States, the office of overseer of the poor is at 
the bottom of the political ladder. The overseers are chosen for 
short terms, and are expected to serve party or personal ends. It 
is needless to say, that, in the hands of such officers, out-door relief 
is an instrument full of danger to the common weal. Long terms 
of office may help to modify the evil, but there is no effectual remedy 
while the administration of the poor funds is controlled in the 
interest of politics. Where this is known to be the case in any 
city or town or hamlet, for the sake of the poor, for the sake of the 
locality, for the sake of the country, let civil service reform begin 
there. 


DEBATE ON OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


Rey. H. C. Ducanne, of Lowell: The question upon which I am 
to speak for a few minutes, is too intricate and diflicult to dispose 
of in the brief space allotted tome. I shall be able to give but 
little more than a mere outline of the conclusions at which I have 
arrived. ‘* Is outside relief by a town necessary and beneficial, 
and where it exists, what is its relation to voluntary agencies?” 
That outside relief of some sort is necessary, is conceded. The 
only question, therefore, is as to whether municipal relief outside 
the almshouse is necessary, or whether the work may not be more 
profitably done by voluntary agencies. There can be no doubt 
that the lax and liberal way in which this form of aid has been 
given, has been, and is, productive of a vast deal of mischief; 
that it has greatly exaggerated the evil it sought to correct, and 
that it were better, a hundred fold, that municipal relief should be 
discontinued altogether, than that it should be administered as it 
has been very generally done for tke last century or more. It can 
hardly be said to be a necessity, as voluntary agencies doubtless 
would see to it that none should suffer if it were abolished. But | 
think it is a question whether or not a State, or municipality, has 
a moral right to shirk the responsibility of the care of its poor, and 
throw the burden upon the benevolent and tender hearted of its 
citizens, who will assume it rather than that the poor should suffer. 
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I question if it be just to ask them to tax themselves to the utmost 
to carry a burden of pauperism, which the State, by its policy and 
license, has created. Voluntary agencies must be sustained by the 
taxation of the few, or resort to the questionable method of raising 
money by fairs and lotteries, while by the State it is distributed 
evenly upon all. For this reason, then, while I would have the 
system of outside relief by the town or city greatly restricted, 
both as to amount and the period of its continuance, I am not 
prepared to advocate its total abolition. I think it is not the 
thing that needs to be abolished, but the methods. ‘There seems 
to be no good reason why these should not be so modified and 
changed as to make municipal relief, when administered to the 
same class, as efficient and as beneficial as that given by many, 
and perhaps most, of our voluntary agencies. For I think it can- 
not be denied that voluntary agencies have been unwisely adminis- 
tered, and have also done much mischief in the way of pauper 
making. It is said of a certain city on this continent, that it is ** a 
city of charities and a city of beggars.” It matters little from 
what source the relief comes, if it comes too freely and is continued 
too long. 

But there is another reason why I would not see this form of 
relief wholly discontinued, which to my mind is a matter of a good 
deal of importance ; it is the necessity of discriminating between 
the worthy and the unworthy, those whose misfortune is no fault of 
their own, and those who are habitually idle and profligate, the 
innocently poor and the criminally poor. If both these classes are 
obliged to seek relief from the same source, they are in this respect 
placed upon an equality. It is hard, extremely hard, at any time, 
for a high-minded, sensitive person to be obliged to ask for charity, 
but it is infinitely more humiliating and degrading to be compelled 
to receive it side by side with the bloated inebriate, or foul and 
debauched profligate. The effect is not only crushing, but is bad, 
demoralizing and degrading in the extreme. For, insist on what- 
ever distinctions we please, our agencies will take on the character 
of the lower classes whom we aid, and the tendency is to drag all 
down to that level. 1 would, therefore, have the municipality stand 
ready to help all who may need it, while I would have voluntary 
agencies come voluntarily forward to extend the hand of true 
charity, which carries with it the love and good will of the giver ; 
and only voluntary benefits can be charity to all that better class 
whose poverty is not the result of vicious habits, or of idle and 
prodigal lives. Others should be left to seek their aid, — not 
charity, — from the city or town. This distinction would give to 
municipal relief that which attaches now, more or less, to all relief, 
a sort of a penal character. 

Such is the relation the two sources of relief should bear to each 
other. Voluntary agencies should be charity, while the municipal 
relief becomes simply relief. 
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I do not forget that the fallen, however low, are still objects of 
solicitude and brotherly interest ; but, here comes in the work of 
the ‘* friendly visitor,” whose labors are not vitiated by the presence 
of the ‘+ loaves and fishes.” I believe, then, it is not expedient or 
wise to abolish, wholly, outside municipal relief, but that it should 
be radically reformed and greatly restricted in its operations ; that 
it, and also all outside relief, should be of a very temporary 
character, otherwise the resulting harm will be vastly greater than 
the good it does. I would not have the State, town, municipality 
or agent of charity permitted to extend relief at pleasure. The 
law should so fix the amount, and the time during which this 
aid should be given, that it would be impossible for them to go 
beyond it. 1 would provide for exceptional cases that might 
occur by a commission that should take such individual cases into 
account, and by a vote, extend help, if necessary, beyond the 
limits allowed by law. 


Mr. Cnase, of Minnesota: If this distinction were mode, what 
objection wuld there be to placing them within doors for relief 
instead of providing for them so? 


Mr. DuGanne: The objection is this. Their want is but tem- 
porary. Perhaps sickness has occurred, or want of employment, 
as has often happened in families. To carry them off into an 
almshouse would be not only expensive, but injudicious, as pauper- 
izing them unnecessarily. 


Mr. Extmore, of Wisconsin: Thirty years ago I was superin- 
tendent of tae poor in my county, and my experience is that you 
cannot make an iron-clad rule about these matters. I have in 
mind an Englishman, who was a wealthy man when he came to 
this country. He failed; his son went into business, failed and 
died. ‘That man said he would rather die than go into the alms- 
house, and I furnished him outside relief. We had a rule, but, 
all the same, we disobeyed it. I agree with the paper of Mr. 
Low, in nearly every part; but in the country, where you can 
ascertain the facts and relations of individual cases, out-door 
relief is a necessity. 


Dr. Gitterre, of Illinois: There is one essential element in the 
consideration of this question that has not been touched upon by 
Mr. Low, or by any gentleman who has spoken; the relative 
amount of suffering that is to be relieved. If thousands of dol- 
lars in money have been saved, and if innocent women and inno- 
cent children having been suffering by reason of the saving of 
these thousands of dollars, then it has been a very vreat failure 
and wrong. I suppose our in-door or out-door relief rests on the 
principle that my fellow man is my brother, that he is entitled to 
my sympathy in times of trouble. I should be obliged if some 
of the gentlemen would tell us where the money has been saved, 
whether the amount of suffering has been reduced at the same time. 
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Dr. CapwaLapDeR: I think so. The effort has been to bring 
individual aid to the person in distress, and thus to give help in a 
practical and permanent form, enabling the applicant to become 
self-supporting. The very relief that is needed is afforded in this 
way. Where out-door relief has been abolished, as in Philadelphia, 
the almshouses do not become filled up as would be supposed. 


Mr. Wives: All of Mr. Low’s work is admirable, and Igonly 
wish that all our State Boards of Charity were made up of men 
like him. With the general sentiment of his paper I entirely 
agree. The English statute (43d Elizabeth) to which he refers, 
was, however, designed to prevent the abuse of the poor-rates by 
able-bodied paupers. It does not strictly apply to the condition 
of things in this count:y. The only able-bodied poor who are 
entitled to relief are of course those who cannot find remunerative 
employment. Such a difficulty of find ng employment may easily 
occur in an old and crowded country, like England, but is not apt 
to occur in the United States, at least in the West. I am not so 
familiar with pauperism in the East as in the West; but in Illinois 
Ido not know such a thing as an able-bodied pauper. I have 
inspected more than one hundred poorhouses in Illinois, and I 
don’t know that I ever saw an able-bodied pauper there. In our 
large cities, there is a class of frauds and dead-beats who impose 
on the public, but most of those coming to the poorhouses are 
disabled on account of vice or sickness. 


The Presipent: Do you not find able-bodied men ever applying 
for relief ? 

Mr. Wines: Yes, for out-door relief. Mr. Low is probably 
correct in saying that out-door relief might easily be dispensed 
with in large cities. The experience of the city of Brooklyn seems 
to prove that. But in the country it is really a question, and a 
very serious question, whether in many cases it is not better to 
grant out-door relief than to require the individual to go to the 
county poorhouse. Take the case of a mother left a widow with 
a family on her hands. By hard work she is able to make a living. 
But one of her children is an idiot requiring care. Now, if that 
mother should be unable to provide for her children and care for 
that child also, is it better to compel her to send it to the poor- 
house, or that she be allowed a small compensation to enable her 
to keep it at home? There are many cases of that kind. 


Mr. Caswet_: Better for the public, or for the individual ? 


Mr. Wives: I regard the two interests as identical. The point 
which I wish to make is that the officers by whom relief is adminis- 
tered, must exercise a wise discrimination. In this discrimination 
resides the whole art of relief. In the administration of the pauper 
system of my own State, county boards sometimes find it advan- 
tageous to reverse their policy ; after cutting off all out-door relief 
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and requiring every one who receives relief to go to the poorhouse, 
out-door relief is then resumed fora time, and again dropped when 
it becomes an abuse. With regard to out-door relief in country 
communities, where individuals are thoroughly known to the over- 
seers of the poor, and the opportunity for forming a correct 
judgment is better than it can be in any city, I should be sorry 
to see any law laid down by this Conference which would be 
invariable. 


Dr. Rocers: Mr. Low fully shows that there has been no con- 
sequent suffering when out-door relief has been annihilated. My 
friend from Illinois, Mr. Wines, I think, misunderstood, in some 
particulars, the argument of Mr. Low’s paper, which makes 
provision for exceptional cases such as this gentleman has men- 
tioned. ‘The question rises, how is the greatest amount of good to 
be accomplished? Out-door relief has been the nursery of pauper- 
ism. It has filled our almshouses and our prisons, and made 
multitudes of criminals. If here and there a child suffers, or a 
mother is in want, the vast amount of good is in the other scale, 
and the tender kindness of society cares for the individual that 
suffers here and there. 


Rev. Mr. Wenpre, of Cincinnati: I have listened with great 
interest to the paper of Mr. Low, and could confirm it somewhat 
from our experience in Cincinnati, during the last two years. Not 
by public opinion, but by the stress of circumstances, we have 
abolished all out-door relief, save the giving of coal, for ten weeks 
in the winter, and I think every one familiar with the work of 
charity there will say the result has been most favorable to the 
public morals of that city. When you consider how largely, in 
this country, the dispensing of the public funds is in the hands of 
unworthy people, that fact, alone, condemns out-door relief. In 
Cincinnati, we have abolished general out-door relief, hut we have 
six disbursers who receive $600 a year for their services, which 
consist in giving out, during two months of the year, a few hundred 
bushels of coal. Three out of the six are saloon keepers and 
ward politicians, and they give their favors according to their 
interests. In that city, strange as it may seem, a man will thus 
ruin the father by selling him drinks, and at the same time help 
the mother and children with the city’s relief. That anomaly, ! 
suppose, is found in other places. I should like to see the experi- 
ment tried of abolishing public out-door relief. We intend, here- 
after, to be dependent on the Associated Charities of Cincinnati 
for this relief. 


Mr. R. T. Parng, Jr.: I should be glad if the President would 
call on Mr. Ring, one of the Boston overseers of the poor. 


Mr. Rina: I came from the seaside to hear Mr. Low’s paper, 
and I was well repaid. But I think it would be cruel in the 
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extreme to abolish all out-door relief, because, as an overseer of 
the poor in Boston, I have seen so many cases where a little 
judicious charity has kept the family together and has kept away 
the stigma of the almshouse ; cases where a little help has retained 
mother and children under their own roof. I should be very, very 
sorry to see anything done that would cut off all outside relief ; 
and should look with horror upon the necessity of saying to the 
poor, that all who cannot take care of themselves must go to the 
almshouse. 


Rev. Mr. Coorry, of Cleveland: I wish to state that there are 
several causes connected with the remarkable change in the amount 
of money expended in our city for out-door relief during the last 
three or four years. We have abolished out-door relief only in 
this way: we have made distinctions, and have endeavored to 
inform ourselves of all circumstances connected with the poor. 
We have committees appointed in different parts of the city to 
investigate, so that while we employ able-bodied men in labor, or 
reject other applications without labor, we also make distinctions 
with reference to the wants of widows and those that are infirm 
and unable to work. We are continually (to a certain extent), 
giving out-door relief, and we look upon it as of great value. We 
have often, very worthy cases to aid that are thus kept from fall- 
ing into vagrancy by giving them a little assistance to bridge over 
achasm. Then they go on again, and this keeps up a pride of 


self-support that is valuable. In the treatment of this question, I 
believe no rule will work well in every case. We want men and 
women of good sense to take hold of this work and then we shall 
accomplish a great amount of good. 


Mr. Low: If I may relate my own observation in connection 
with out-door relief in our city, (Brooklyn, N.Y.) perhaps it 
will enable me to meet some of the questions that have been raised. 
I had the honor to serve as a volunteer visitor in connection with 
the distribution of our out-door relief in Brooklyn. The part of 
the city I chose was a section where I had served for a number of 
years as inspector of elections, and I knew almost all the people 
that lived in it. They were mainly laboring people,—lIrish, with 
afew Germans. In a single block, or two blocks, which sent to 
my registration place about one hundred and ten voters, there 
were sixty families which made application for out-door relief from 
our county. The year that out-door relief was stopped, I felt 
just as Mr. Ring has expressed himself, and as almost any one 
would who had known the circumstances ; here is a great body of 
worthy poor, absolutely cut off from assistance upon which they 
not only rely, ! ut upon which they have been taught to rely; it is 
therefore specially incumbent upon us all to do what we can to 
relieve the dreadful suffering that must ensue. I went to the visitor 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, whom I chanced to know, and 
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spoke to him about it. I spoke to others, the leaders of men, as 
I had come to know them in my work as inspector of elections, 
and I said to them, ‘* I fear there will be great suffering this win- 
ter among your population here, and I want you to promise me, 
as my friend, to let me know of any case of suffering that comes 
under your observation ; because, if I cannot relieve it myself, | 
may possibly be in the way of getting relief to those persons.” 
They promised me they would, but they said to me (and this came 
from the visitor of the St. Vincent de Paul Society and others, 
who knew the community), ‘* Mr. Low, we will do so, but we tell 
you in advance that you wi!l not be called upon,” and I was not. 
Now I do not know how you can trace the absence of suffering, 
case by cuse. It is not possible. The call for permanent support 
did not increase but fell off, and the call for temporary aid also 
fell off. I understand that the times have improved. But think 
of the money, $115,000 a year, that was stopped suddenly! Yet 
the number to be permanently supported did not increase! The 
demands on the Poor Association, which always stands ready to do 
what it can, became smaller than ever before. If any great 
amount of suffering had been caused, somehow it would have been 
known. Our papers would have teemed with instances of persons 
suffering, starving to death, etc. Yet neither through the papers 
nor through public appeals could we trace in any way the suffering 
we apprehended. I may say of myself and of every one most 
active in this work that we felt at first, as Mr. Ring has expressed 
himself, that it would be absolute cruelty to stop out-door relief. 
If you ask, why then we did it, because we believed cruelty was 
the lesser of two evils. The old system was demoralizing ; it was 
pauperizing the poor. It helped two who did not deserve it for 
every one who did. That leads me to one curious argument (if | 
understood it right), from Mr. Duganne, that because the public 
has created a body of paupers it must support them. I should 
be afraid that the public, which created the body of paupers, in- 
stead of thus keeping that body stationary, would constantly 
increase it. That has been the case whenever public out-door 
relief has been given. There are always takers for any amount 
that is offered. While I understand and sympathize with the 
views of Mr. Ring, observation has changed my mind with refer- 
ence to the suffering. I do not believe that danger (in cities) is 
to be apprehended. I go so far, in my own mind as to think that, 
whenever society has agents enough to organize relief, it can give, 
through private sources, all the out-door relief needed. I do not 
conceive that there is any justification for public aid on the ground 
of charity. It is not charity, even in the religious sense, to tax 
the community, and to take from unwilling pockets to give to 
other people. It may be kindly meant, but it is not my under- 
standing of charity. That is giving what is your own. Public 
out-door relief, if it has any basis at all, rests on this,—that it is a 
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greater benefit to the community to give this, a temporary relief, 
than to withhold it. If it is not a benefit to the community, no 
force of law should take out of my pocket to give to another. 
That is not charity. It is public relief, but it must rest upon 
public benefit if it is to be sustained. [Applause. ] 


A BOSTON WOOD YARD. 


The President next called for a report on a successful experiment 
in Boston, for the employment of beggars, tramps, and other poor 
persons. 

Mr. George Abbot James, of Boston, accordingly reported the 
workings of the Provident Wood Yard as a fair specimen of the 
manner in which aid has in Boston been furnished to poor people, 
they not becoming the recipients of charity, but getting only what 
they had earned by their own labor. He said: 


‘*Late in the winter of 1875, a communication was published in the 
Boston daily papers, in which the plan and purposes of the Provident 
Wood Yard were set forth, the belief expressed that such anu ndertak- 
ing could be made to be self-supporting, and contributions asked for. 
I think there were many who liked the scheme more than they 
believed in it. Any how, the money asked for came speedily. 
When $1500 had been received, further contributions were declined. 
Of course, the persons contributing took a greater interest, there- 
for, in the yard’s success. <A piece of land in South Boston, lying 
alongside the Old Colony Railway, was secured, a large shed built 
thereon, and a number of cords of wood bought. In the mean- 
while, an arrangement was made with the Boston Provident Associ- 
ation to send as laborers to the yard, from those applying to it for 
aid, as many men, of those able to work, as should be asked for ; 
men living in Boston, having families, to be given the preference. 
No man was to be given work at the yard who did not bring a card 
from the Provident Association, until its supply should be exhausted. 
This was done, as well as the name Provident given to the yard, 
not because the Provident Association was in any way responsible 
for the scheme, but because I had been for a long time one of its 
workers, and a good name was a good thing. It was agreed, and 
printed on the card, that any man might be discharged at the end of 
four hours, and that the wages should be ten cents an hour, cash. 
A daily report of the workmen, the number of hours each man 
worked, and the amount paid each, was to be sent daily to the office 
of the Provident Association, and if a man was discharged, the 
reason was to be given. This would give a complete record at the 
Provident office of the men who should be sent, of the men who 

11 
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came to work, how they worked, the amount of cash each should 
receive, and if discharged, why; this made the work test 
possible. It also saved me from being beset by applicants who 
did not mean business. When enough wood had been sawed and 
split to fill a few possible orders, the fact that the yard was ready 
for business was advertised, and a price-list published, which in- 
cluded the cost of carriage and ‘* putting in;” also, that the wood 
would be sold by weight. The prices were obtained from one of 
the best coal and wood yards in the city. The first order came 
before New Year’s day, 1876, and was ‘* put in” by two men under 
my own supervision. The yard is now out of debt, has been, and 
now is self-supporting, and is worth, under the hammer, $1500. It 
has paid for every hour of labor done for it, save my own. Asa 
business, it has been a success, and as a work test, I refer you to 
the reports of the Provident Association. More than once we 
have been unable to obtain all the men we wanted from the entire 
supply at the Bureau of Charity. It will be observed that we bind 
ourselves to give but four hours’ work to any man bringing a 
ticket. Any further facts, figures or information, relative to the 
yard, I shall be glad to give to any one interested therein. As it 
was the initial enterprise ofthe kind, no aid could be had from any 
other yard’s experience, and we have had to feel our way, as it were, 
in several directions. Other yards, patterned upon this, have been 
started ; if they have not succeeded, it may be because they have 
had public, or private, funds behind them. We may have lived for 


the same reason the dog in the story, climbed the tree, because we 
‘had to.’” 
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IMPROVIDENCE AND ITS REMEDIES. 
BY SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


[The substance of this paper was read at a Charity Organization 
Conference, at Leeds, Eng., on the 2d November, 1880, under the 
heads of :—1. ‘* Private Benevolence as a Substitute for Poor-law 
Out-door Relief;” 2. ‘The Best Means of Dealing with Families 
who are in Distress through the Neglect or Misconduct of those 
bound to Support them.” Sir Charles Trevelyan submitted the 
paper to the Boston Conference of Charities, through the President, 
Mr. SANBorN, by whom it is here printed. ] 

When we wish to influence others we usually endeavor to dis- 
cover their motives, and to operate upon them. When a physician 
sets about healing disease, he begins by making a diagnosis; that 
is, he investigates the symptoms, and ascertains from them the 
causa morbi, the source and origin of the malady, in order that he 
may apply an appropriate remedy. But what is the course we have 
followed in dealing with our national vice of improvidence, the 
twin sister of pauperism? We have lectured and preached thrift 
ad nauseam, as if people could be scolded into habits of foresight 
and self-denial. We have also provided facilities, in the shape of 
savings banks, for those who choose to exercise this virtue. But 
our action has been entirely contrary to our teaching. So far from 
having searched out and corrected the causes, and offered counter- 
acting motives, we have applied new stimulants to the prevailing 


recklessness. We have irritated and aggravated the disease by 
u i 


ministered spirits to a 


our treatment, and have, as it were, : 
drunken man. 

Thrift is a moral quality, and there is no want of moral influ- 
ences to promote it, if we do not aspire to be wiser than nature 
and revelation. The greatest moral regulator and corrective of all 
is labor. ‘*Laborare est orare,” *‘'To labor is to pray,”—but, if 
we would have persistent labor, we must not violate the divine law, 
‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” St. Paul, who 
was a remarkable example of honorable independence in his inter- 
course with his converts, carries this a step further—‘“If any pro- 
vide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel;” and if there 
is one truth more than another shining forth, both from the Old 
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and New Testament, it is that ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap,” or, as the Spanish proverb has it, ‘‘ Every man 
is the child of his own deeds.” The family home is another divine 
institution which, in salutary influence and power, surpasses beyond 
all measure the artificial imitations of it now so much in vogue. It 
is the bond of domestic mutual dependence, the nurse of the affec- 
tions, and, beyond all comparison, the best school for acquiring 
practical experience of men and manners, and of the every-day 
business of ordinary life. 

All these divine laws are set at nought by the manner in which 
our poor law and charity are administered. Out-door relief pro- 
vides a ready-made insurance at the public expense, which men 
and women claim, as a matter of course, when they are sixty 
years old, and women, also, as soon before that as they become 
widows. The motive to save, either for themselves or their fami- 
lies, therefore never arises. Indeed, precisely contrary motives 
are raised. The more a man saves, the less he gets; if, by indus- 
try and self-denial, he entirely provides for himself, he gets nothing ; 
if he spends everything in self-indulgence, he obtains a full provis- 
ion at the expense of the honest and self-denying. It is idle 
mockery to exhort people to be thrifty, while, in practice, we force 
prodigality upon them. As for family feeling, it has been reduced 
to the lowest ebb in the classes which habitually look for support 
to the poor law and charity. The desertion of wife and children 
has become a disgracefully frequent practice, and husband and wife 
often collude together to throw the charge of maintaining the family 
upon the rate-payers by the husband keeping out of the way. 

Parents spend their earnings at the public-house, and turn their 
children into the street in a neglected, ragged, half-starved condi- 
tion, in order to qualify them for public or private charity, reclaim- 
ing them after they have been brought up at the public expense, 
and their labor has become valuable. ‘The effect upon widows 
and their children is especially mischievous. As soon as a woman 
becomes a widow, charitable ladies rush at her, putting one child 
into an orphanage, another into an industrial school, another into 
one of the numerous so-called ‘‘ homes ;” and the woman, relieved 
from maternal responsibility and the daily exercise of the affec- 
tions connected with it, generally ends by going to the bad. The 
same effect is produced in a higher class by the voting charities, 
and widows often become so demoralized by the excitement of can- 
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vyassing as to be unfitted for ordinary duties. It is impossible to 
gauge the depth and extent of the social corruption engendered 
by these influences. Popular feeling has become so distorted that 
aged parents consider it wrong to ask their children for assistance, 
instead of availing themselves of the public provision open to 
them. The main support of the public-house is the class which is 
relieved from all necessity for self-denial by our mistaken admin- 
istration of poor law and charity. 

The solution of this problem is to be found in the gradual substi- 
tution of wise, discriminate, organized charity, for the master evil 
of out-door relief. During the last two years the expenditure on 
out-relief in London has been considerably less than half of that of 
the in-maintenance, while, in the remainder of the country, it was 
in 1878 in the proportion of nearly two to one, and in 1879 in the 
proportion of considerably more than two to one. In London, 
out-door relief has been discontinued with perfect success in three 
of the largest and poorest Unions, Whitechapel, Stepney, and St. 
George-in-the-East, and most of the other Unions have made con- 
siderable progress in the same direction. So far from causing 


increased distress, the social forces which had been repressed by 


out-door relief are set free by its withdrawal; people recover the 
sense of personal responsibility, work harder, save more, and, 
being no longer able to quarter their aged parents and other 
dependent relatives on the rates, accept the duty of providing for 
them. Charity also comes more fully up to the mark when it is 
distinctly placed in charge of a class of cases which is more prop- 
erly of charitable than of State concern. The fountain of British 
charity is inexhaustible, and there is no object for which money is 
so readily forthcoming as for making a suitable provision for inno- 
cent infirmity and deserving old age. Never, in all our experience, 
has a really deserving case of any sort, which had been properly 
investigated and attested, failed to be satisfactorily dealt with 
for want of funds. What is wanted is, not money, but good 
administration. 

The process by which legal out-door relief has been abolished in 
the East End Union is briefly this: No new cases are placed on 
the out-relief list, and any cases which, for any reason, cannot be 
properly met by an order on the workhouse, are referred to the 
Charity Organization Committee of the district. Each case is then 
thoroughly investigated, and effectually dealt with according to its 
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merits. Any requisite help is given—if possible by loan, but, if 
not, by grant —to restore to a position of self-support persons who 
are suffering from temporary distress, this object being often 
readily attained by assisting widows and others to remove to places 
where they have friends, or can obtain employment. In case of 
permanent distress arising from infirmity or old age, all the circum- 
stances are investigated, and, after taking into account any means 
which ought to be brought in aid, arising from savings, or any 
industry of which the applicant may still be capable, or from the 
contributions of relatives or former employers, the deficiency is 
made up by a pension renewable at intervals, and subject to the 
condition that alms are not to be asked for in any other quarter. 

This process is equally applicable in town and country. The 
concentrated wealth and intelligence of urban communities, and 
their habit of acting together for public objects, are as effective for 
the purpose as the sparse character of the population, and the 
perfect knowledge possessed of the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual, are in rural districts. The essential point is that the chari- 
table agencies of each Union should be represented by a responsible 
commitiee, acting in concert with the Board of Guardians. Every- 
thing then falls into its place. Ancient charitable endowments are 
utilized to present needs. Landed proprietors in the country, and 
religious congregations in towns, often undertake the charge of 
their own poor; and, by means of individual arrangements easily 
made, material assistance is combined with the higher charity of 
personal interest and care. To pay a few shillings a week to an 
old man or woman, visiting them and looking after them in all 
their interests, is an example of that twice blessed charity which 
binds rich and poor together, and blesses both him who gives and 
him who receives. 

In all our proceedings we should keep before us, as our main 
ultimate object, the reintegration of the ‘‘ family home,” and the 
revival of a sense of parental responsibility among those who have 
been depraved by our mistaken public and private charity. The 
gradual abolition of legal out-door relief will do a great deal ; the 
restoration of pauper orphans to family life through the boarding- 
out system is another step in the right direction; but no effectual 
progress will be made until we cease to tempt parents to neglect 
their children by simply relieving them of the charge and enabling 
them to spend all they get in debauchery. The crop of * gutter 
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children ” is thus perpetually renewed, and the payment required 
from the parents is totally inadequate as a remedy for the evil. 
They are generally able to evade it, and they always hope to do 
so; and they look forward to getting the benefit of their children’s 
labor after they have been brought up at the public expense. 
This process is now so well understood by the lower working-class 
population of London that it has become a recognized part of our 
social system, and the Middlesex magistrates have to give back to 
their worthless parents a large proportion of the children educated 
at the Industrial School at Feltham, to be returned, with improved 
capabilities, to a criminal career. 

Whenever a child is thrown upon the public for any part of its 
maintenance, all the circumstances should be strictly investigated ; 
proved neglect of duty on the part of parents should be exposed 
and punished ; and, if the children have to be placed in an indus- 
trial school or other asylum, the parents should not be permitted 
to reclaim them after their labor has become valuable. The parents 
would then have some real fear of penal consequences, and the 
motive to such misconduct would be much diminished. Indeed, it 
would have a good moral effect, generally, if it became known that 
the gross neglect or desertion of children would in future not be 
regarded as lightly as heretofore, but would be invariably searched 


into, and suitably dealt with. If we would succeed, we must obey 
natural laws, and be ‘* workers together with God.” His institu- 
tions will outlast ours, and, while we prefer our ways to His, as 
we have done of late years, we shall continue to wander further 
from our object. 
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III. CONSIDERATIONS UPON A BETTER SYSTEM OF PUBLIC 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION FOR CITIES. 


BY MRS. C. R. LOWELL. 


In listening to the paper which I shall have the honor to present 
to you this evening, I beg that you will remember two things : 

ist. That I shall offer you merely ‘‘ Considerations upon a better 
system of Public Charities and Correction,” and not an exhaustive 
treatise upon the subject, and 

2d. That I am limited to the discussion of Public Charities and 
Correction. ‘The wide field of private charity and the duty of 
individual to individual I cannot even touch upon, but must confine 
myself to the duty of the community, as a corporate body, to that 
part of itself which has been well called ‘‘the perishing and dan- 
gerous classes.” 

I accepted with much diffidence the invitation to write upon this 
subject, knowing that I was not prepared to treat it exhaustively, 
and knowing also that anything I might say must necessarily have 
a loca! coloring, since all my experience has been gathered in New 
York, a city suffering from evils, which I hope and believe do not 
exist to the same extent in any other city of the United States. | 
reflected, however, that perhaps this latter fact might serve to make 
my paper more useful than it could otherwise have been, for, while 
my suggestions as to what should be done to secure a better system 
of public charities and correction might be very insufficient, my 
warnings as to what should not be done would surely have some 
value, since they are based upon actual experience of the evils I 
speak of. ‘Thus New York may serve as a warning to other cities, 
not to enter upon paths, the dangers of which are not apparent 
until turning back has become a very difficult matter. 

As the first step in the consideration of our subject, we must 
come to some conclusion in regard to the end which any system of 
public charities and correction, as distinguished from private 
charity, is intended to serve, and must find out what we mean by a 
good or bad system. My own opinion is that the only justification 
for the expenditure of public money is the public good, that is, the 
good of the whole mass of the people. No government is author- 
ized to levy taxes on one part of the community for the benefit of 
another part; the honest, working portion of the people should 
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nut be deprived against their will of their hard earned money for 
the care of that portion which is shiftless, incompetent and vicious, 
unless, in the end, the result is to be for the advantage of the tax- 
payers themselves. 

To me the word ‘‘ charity” as used to designate public money 
paid out for the support of paupers is a misnomer, and one 
which does much harm by causing confusion in the minds of officials 
and tax-payers. Charity is an act of kindness from one individual 
to another ;—there is no charity in the payment of taxes, nor is 
the official who expends the money raised by taxation performing 
an act of charity,—he is simply administering a public trust. 

Thus any system of caring for paupers and criminals which does 
not seek to lessen the burdens of the people by diminishing panu- 
perism and crime is deficient in the first requisite of a good system, 
and any system which encourages pauperism and crime is far worse 
than none, and should be destroyed to make way for something 
better. 

To seize upon the earnings of hard-worked men and women, and 
with those earnings to tempt other men and women to become 
paupers, or to maintain with public money prisons which are actu- 


ally schools of vice and crime are acts which do no credit to a 


« 


civilized community, and yet I fear they are acts of which, in a 


greater or less degree, every community in this country is guilty 
today. 


The whole feeling in regard to what is usually called ‘‘ charity” 
must be changed before we can have a really good system of public 
care for paupers and criminals. It is generally accounted credit- 
able when a community spends a great deal of money for ‘‘ charity ” 


, 


and has many ‘‘ charitable institutions.” This arises from the 
preconceived idea that in every community there is and must be a 
given amount of poverty and disease, and that to relieve the suffer- 
ings consequent upon these afflictions is a Christian duty. We 
seldom reflect that it is a higher and far more difficult Christian 
duty to prevent this poverty and disease, or that to have allowed a 
large proportion of the population to become poor, sick, insane 
and criminal was a grievous neglect of duty. Every hospital is a 
proof that sanitary measures have been ignored, every poorhouse 
and asylum is a proof that a part of the people have not been 
educated to industry and thrift, every prison is a proof that they 
have not been trained to self-control and honesty, and every insane 
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asylum is a proof that many of God’s laws, moral and physical, 
have been broken either by the unhappy inmates themselves or by 
their parents. Is there in such facts any cause for pride? 

Is it conceivable that in a family of twelve brothers and sisters, 
of whom six were prosperous, healthy and rich, while six were 
either insane, criminal, imbecile or poor, that the first six should 
pride themselves upon the fact that they were able and willing to 
maintain their unhappy relations in comparative comfort? Would 
they not rather feel that the miserable condition of their brothers 
and sisters was cause for sorrow and shame, showing either a 
radical taint in the family, or some fearful error in education ? 

In like manner should we feel when we see our brothers and 
sisters sick and helpless and degraded, and we should do our best, 
with God’s help, both to raise them and to prevent their children 
from ever needing the same kind of assistance. 

Assuming, then, that a good system of caring for paupers and 
criminals is one which year by year reduces the number of paupers 
and criminals to be cared for, I must, before giving you my plan 
for accomplishing this, say a few words in regard to two dangers 
which have beset the administration of public charity in New York, 
one of which especially will certainly, wherever it obtains control, 
destroy the efliciency and power for good of any system, however 
carefully planned. 

I refer to the well-known poison, ‘ political influence, 
which nothing can be more threatening to good administration of 
every kind. To speak against this all-pervading power and to 
describe what should be done to destroy it, is to utter mere truisms, 
and yet this monster evil has so overshadowed the whole adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and has so taken possession of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities and Correction in New York City, that to 
any one acquainted with its pernicious influences, no other subject 
can be of such vital interest. 

The Department of Public Charities and Correction is under the 
charge of a Board of three Commissioners, who are appointed by 
the Mayor, by and with the consent of the Board of Aldermen, for 
a term of six years. 

These Commissioners are, as a rule, appointed for politica) 
reasons and in consequence of political bargains, their knowledge, 
experience and fitness being scarcely considered. The term of one 
Commissioner expires on the first day of May of every second 


” 


than 
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year. During the present year, a vacancy having occurred by the 
expiration of the term of one of the Commissioners, the Mayor 
made an appointment which was not the result of a political bar- 
gain; he chose a man whom he believed to be actually fitted for 
the place — with what result? 

That nomination, with several others, was sent to the Board of 
Aldermen on the 10th of May, eleven weeks ago. Without dis- 
cussion, the nominations were laid upon the table, and have not 
since been considered. We may assume, I think, that this course 
of action is due to the determination of the Board of Aldermen to 
confirm no nomination which is not the result of a political bargain. 

The Commissioners being appointed for political reasons must 


necessarily carry out the prime object for which the office was given 


them, and will naturally also do their best to secure a reappoint- 


ment to the same or some other office, and thus is introduced into 
the conduct of the department an element which is at war with 
what should be the first aim of the Commissioners, that is, the effi- 
cient management of the institutions under their charge, and which 
always takes precedence of it. 

Besides the prisons, with the administration of which I have no 
acquaintance, there are, under the control of the department, 
eleven large institutions of charity (so-called), in which are housed 
about nine thousand inmates (a third of them insane), to care for 
whom there are between six and seven hundred officers and em- 
ployés. 

Among the superintendents of institutions there are five, each 
of whom has more than one thousand inmates under his charge, 
for whose well-being he is ostensibly responsible, and yet he cannot 
appoint or remove his subordinates, upon whose fidelity and ability 
actually depend the good conduct of the institution. The offices 
in the gift of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction 
being the means by which they and their party are to be kept in 
power, they maintain the entire control of appointments and 
removals. The first evil result of this fact is, that the Commis- 
sioners have neither time nor thought to bestow upon the important 
questions which relate to the causes of pauperisia and crime, their 
whole time being taken up with unimportant details of administra- 
tion, and no measures are ever adopted for the sole purpose of 
diminishing these evils; on the contrary, it is a fact that pauperism 
and crime are directly and indirectly fostered by the prevailing 
system. 
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A second effect of this system is shown in the large proportion 
of changes made in the offices in one year. 

From ten of these institutions I have received reports of the 
numbers of officers and employés who resigned or were dismissed 
during the year 1880. Among the incumbents of 513 offices, there 
were 232 who resigned, and 81 who were dismissed. In one insti- 
tution alone, The New York City Insane Asylum, with 96 officers 
and employés, there were 92 resignations, and 42 dismissals, or 
134 changes. 

The character and cause of some of the resignations may be 
gathered from the reply of one of the superintendents to my request 
for the number who were dismissed or who resigned during the 
year, that he could not give it, since persons whom he recommended 
for dismissal were sometimes allowed to resign at headquarters. 

In London, in the year 1879, there were 1785 paid officers 
employed in the various public charitable institutions ; of these, 
9 resigned in order to avoid inquiry, and 24 were dismissed. 
During the same year, in the same institutions, 76 officers were 
‘*superannuated,” and the amount of the allowances granted them 
was £3,344, 13s, 8d, almost one-half of the amount of the salaries 
and emoluments previously received by them. 

There could scarcely be a more striking exemplification of the 
effect of political influence upon the public service than the facts 
shown above concerning the New York City institutions. 

Experience, acquaintance with individual inmates and devotion 
to duty being essential to efficient service on the part of officials of 
all grades in public institutions, the change of more than one-half 
of the officials during one year destroys all hope of good discipline. 
The helplessness of superintendents under such a system is appa- 
rent, and the wonder is that gentlemen of any character or ability 
can be induced to accept such positions. 

To secure the accomplishment of any work in the right way, 
three things are requisite: knowledge, will, and power. In New 
York, under our present system of appointment, the Commissioners 
of the Department of Public Charities and Correction usually have 
the power to do what is right, but neither the will nor the know!- 
edge to do it, while the superintendents of institutions often have 
both the knowledge and the will, but lack all power to make these 
qualities effective. So long as public offices are regarded as 
‘* spoils,” political influence will render vain every effort to improve 
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our system of caring for the pauper and criminal classes, and the 
only method of completely removing this conception is to do away 
with the fixed term of office, whether long or short, where the 
duties are only administrative. Whatever may be true of other 
offices, it is certain that for the men to whom is committed the care 
of the dependent and criminal classes, study and experience are 
absolutely essential to enable them wisely to discharge their grave 
duties. Men who are deemed worthy to receive so important a 
trust should be enabled to devote themselves to their work with no 
temptation to take any step either to secure a reappointment or to 
provide for themselves in case of the failure to secure it. It should 
be possible for them to regard their posts as among the most hon- 
orable in the city, and as places where a national reputation could 
be won and great public service rendered. 

The second danger which we have met in New York City is 
occasioned by the granting by law of public funds for the support 
of so-called private charitable institutions, the serious features of 
the case arising from the fact that the Legislature of the State has 
forced upon the city an annual and indefinite expenditure which the 
city authorities cannot control, and which is likely in the future, as 
in the past, to increase steadly and rapidly year by year; for the 
several laws require the payment by the city of a sufficient sum per 
capita to support every inmate admitted to the specified institu- 
tions, and the admissions, as a rule, are entirely dependent upon 
the will of the managers. These institutions have thus come to be 
actually public institutions so far as their means of support is con- 
cerned, while yet the independent character of their governing 
bodies is retained, and they are subject to no special responsibility 
as to the expenditure of the large sums paid to them from the pub- 
lic funds. 

The theory, of course, upon which the demand for help was at 
first made was that, by the action of these institutions, the city 
had been relieved of the entire expense of supporting the persons 
maintained within their walls, and that it was right that the city 
should resume a part of this burden. This, in itself, was a just 
demand, provided the city was asked to pay only a part of the 
expense of supporting the institutions ; and provided, also, that 
some proof could be furnished that, had the institutions not existed, 
the inmates would have actually been a burden upon the city ; but, 
even on these conditions, the whole matter should have been left 
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in the hands of the city authorities; the State Legislature should 
never have forced upon the city a particular method of caring for 
its dependents. The danger of the system lies in the fact that the 
supply of funds for the support of these institutions is practically 
inexhaustible, while the supply of inmates is almost so. There is 
none of that unwillingness to enter these institutions which still 
fortunately exists in the minds of all but the very lowest classes in 
relation to institutions which are under the control of public offi- 
cials, while, on the other hand, the usual safeguard against the 
overgrowth of institutions supported by private contributions, con- 
siderations of expense, has no weight, and thus on both sides, on 
that of the inmates and on that of the managers, the temptation to 
increase the burden upon the city is overpowering. As I have said, 
I believe it to be just that private institutions which are actually 
doing a public service by caring for persons who would otherwise 
be thrown upon the public for support should receive a certain 
amount of help from the public funds, but the amount should never 
in one year exceed the sum received from private subscriptions 
during the same time, and should be paid only under strict rules, 
and after careful inspection, as is the case with the certified schools 
in England. 

In condemning the mode of supporting these institutions, I do 
not wish to be supposed to be condemning their managers, for 
whose devotion to what they consider to be the public good I have 
the deepest respect, although I believe that they have been led to 
look at their work from the narrow point of view of its immediate 
effect upon the individuals whom they care for and protect, rather 
than from the broad ground of its influence on the community, and 
on the increase of pauperism. 

In thinking of these institutions, I am forcibly reminded of the 
answer of J. J. Henley, Esq., one of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board of England, after he had made a study of our 
mode of administering charity in New York and Massachusetts, to 
my question as to what tendency he had seen which he considered 
most likely to create a class of hereditary and permanent paupers. 
‘*The lavishness of your private charity,” he exclaimed; ‘it is 
fearful! You are undermining the character of your people. The 
strength of a nation depends upon its ability to struggle against 
adverse circumstances, but here you do not allow anybody to strug- 
gle; the moment anything goes wrong you take hold of them and 
support them.” 
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I fear there is little doubt that New York City has failed in its 
system of caring for its paupers and criminals, since the cost of 
this branch of the city government increased during thirty years 
from $431,745 in 1850, when the population was 515,547, to 
$2,551,457 in 1880, with a population of not quite 1,200,000. 


With such an exhibit, it seems unnecessary to say anything fur- 


ther to caution other cities against adopting the same methods, 
| 


and I shall therefore take the liberty of laying before you a plan 
by which I believe that the errors I have pointed out may be 
avoided, asking your indulgence for the crudeness of the suggestions 
and the dogmatic form in which I shall present them. 

In every city there should be three Departments, to be named 
respectively : 

The Department for the Care of Children ; 

The Department for the Care of Public Dependents ; 

The Department for the Reduction of Crime. 

These Departments should each be governed by a separate Board, 
the members to be men and women, appointed by the Mayor of the 
city for life, unless sooner removed for incompetence or for viola- 
tion or neglect of duty, and required to give their whole time to 
their office, receiving a sufficient salary to justify this demand. 

I. With the Department for the Care of Children would rest 
the duty of so dealing with the little ones entrusted to it, that they 
may gradually but surely be cut off from the influences which have 
brought their parents to a condition of dependence, and be 
absorbed into the bulk of the population, with no memory even, 
if it can be avoided, of anything suggestive of pauperism or crime. 
No child should ever for a moment be allowed to associate with 
paupers and criminals, and the States of New York and Massa- 
chusetts have been wise in forbidding the sending of children to 
poorhouses and jails for destitution and vagrancy. ‘They should 
go futher, however, and provide that no official who has charge of 
paupers or criminals should have authority of any sort over a 
dependent child. The creation of a separate department for their 
care I believe to be a necessity, but not for the purpose of housing 
them in public institutions ;—this department should have but one 
institution (apart from schools, to be spoken of further on) under 
its control,—a central temporary home, into which should be 
received all children who have ahy claim upon publie support, 
pending the examination of that claim. From this temporary 
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home, those found to be really destitute should be quickly trans- 
ferred to suitable private institutions, and until some other disposi- 
tion could be made of them, the city should pay for their support 
in such institutions. 

In a measure this is the present practice in New York City and 
in many other cities of New York State, but there is nowhere, so 
far as I know, a separate department created to have the care of 
these children, and most unfortunately, in New York City at least, 
the custom has grown up of requiring that judges shall commit 
children to private institutions, as a necessary condition of obtain- 
ing payment from the city for their support. This undoubtedly is 
a dangerous proceeding, since the familiarization with a court of 
law tends to destroy the dread of arrest, which should be fostered 
as one of the strongest deterrent influences against crime. ‘To 
bring a child before a judge in a criminal court in order to secure 
his entrance into an institution of charity is a most unwise measure. 

How to care for the children of the very poor, and often depraved, 
part of the population of cities, is one of the most serious of public 
questions ; and, in discussing it, it is necessary to consider the 
effect to be produced not only upon the child, but upon its parents 
and upon the public at large. 

The first and instinctive impulse is to collect all children who 
are subjec’, even to occasional suffering, neglect or evil example, 
and to surround them with bright and good influences, guarding 
them from danger and trial through their tender youth. This 
seems to many to be the duty of the community both to itself and 
to the children of misfortune, but is it so in reality? Is the child 
itself to be saved by thus removing it from its natural surround- 
ings? Such removals often unfit it for the battle of life. Again, 
shall we relieve the parent of the responsibility which God has 
imposed upon him? In seeking to save the child by this means, 
the parent is too often sacrificed and deprived of the strongest 
incentive he can possibly have to exertion and right living. 

The effect upon the tax-payer and upon the hard working poor 
man, struggling to bring up his children to be honest, industrious 
and healthy, must not be ignored. The tax-payer should not be 
required to give what he needs for his own family to support the 
family of his dissolute neighbor, unless that family threatens to 
be a public injury; nor should the honest laborer see the children 
of the drunkard enjoying advantages which his own may not hope 
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for. There can never be any hard and fast lines laid down in 
regard to this question, for while, on the one hand, children must 
be protected from cruelty and from evil training, on the other, a 
constant watch must be kept that parents who are capable of 
rightly bringing up their children are not tempted to give up that 
duty because it is a hard one, and it is to be remembered that the 
poorest home, unless it be a degraded one, is better than the 
best institution. 

In New York the law of 1878 requires that children committed 
as destitute, unless boarded out in families, shall be sent to insti- 
tutions controlled by persons of the same religious faith as their 
parents, and the authorities are obliged to provide for the support 
of all children committed to institutions under this law. As a 
consequence, hundreds of children who would never be entrusted 
to a Protestant institution, or placed in a poorhouse, are yearly 
committed by magistrates and other officials to Catholic institutions. 
The temptation is too overpowering,—the parents know that their 
children will be cared for and instructed by Sisters of Charity or 
members of other religious orders, and they see no reason why, if 
such advantages are offered free, they should refuse them; the 
managers of the institutions, anxious to save the souls of as many 
children as possible, know that for every one received, a sum sufli- 
cient, or more than sufficient for its support, will be paid from the 
public funds; the magistrates are, some of them, quite ready to 
augment, so far as they can, the prosperity and numbers of Catholic 
institutions; and no one except the magistrates, the managers 
and the parents has any authority in the matter. Thus is brought 
about the condition of things which we see in New York City and 
elsewhere in the State; the growth of sectarian institutions, and 
a great increase in the number of children who are supported by 
the public, and yet who are not regarded by their parents as 
paupers, and who, when once in the institution, may remain there 


till they reach the age of sixteen years, costing the public usually 
about $100 a year each. 


Were the training they receive the best imaginable, and one that 
would fit them to be intelligent American citizens, there might be 
a question whether this expenditure were not, after all, a wise 
one, but unfortunately, many of these children are likely to be 
incapable of earning their own living when they leave these insti- 
tutions, and the fact that they are carefully guarded from all but 
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the most extreme Catholic influence, during the entire period of 
childhood,—even from such influences as must affect the children 
of the most scrupulous Catholic parents if outside the walls of an 
institution,—makes their present training, and their probable future 
character a subject of anxious interest to the community. 

I think there can be no question that public institutions, and 
institutions maintained by the public money, should not be sectarian 
in character, and that all children dependent upon the public funds 
for support should be required to attend the public schools. There 
should moreover be a constant pressure brought to bear on parents 
to contribute towards the support of their children, and as soon 
as they are able, they should be required to take them back, or if 
unable or unfit to do this after a given number of years, they should 
forfeit all claim to them. No child should be held as a public 
charge for an indefinite time, and the parent have the right to 
reclaim it at any moment. A parent who will not perform the 
duties of a parent should not have the rights of a parent. All 
this field of labor should belong to the Department for the Care of 
Children, which should periodically examine into the circumstances 
of all parents whose children are a public charge, decide whether 
payment should be exacted or not, whether the child should return 
to its home or be entirely removed from its parents, find permanent 
places for all children who remain a charge upon the city after 
three years, and watch over them in their new homes. ‘This 
department should also be required to draw up rules and by-laws 
for all institutions receiving children to board at the public expense, 
and see that they are carried out to the letter. 

Besides these duties in regard to children who are fit subjects 
for public support, the Department for the Care of Children should 
have the control and management of Industrial Day Schools foi 
the children of persons who, though able to support them, neglect, 
or do not know how, to train them to be useful, industrious and 
honest. These schools should be especially designed to supply 
the wants of their home training, and attendance should be made 
compulsory on all vagrant and truant children. By such means, 
the Department for the Care of Children would be a potent factor 
in the work of diminishing crime and pauperism. 

II. The Department for the Care of Public Dependents should 
have charge of the public hospital, insane asylum, almshouse and 
workhouse, the last to receive only persons committed as destitute. 
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There are two means of reducing pauperism: Ist, by preventing 
accessions to the ranks of paupers from without, which can be 


accomplished by rendering pauperism unattractive and by the 


general enlightenment of the people, and 2nd, by restoring indi- 
vidual paupers to manhood and independence. The Department 
for the Care of Public Dependents can make use of both these 
methods, by the adoption of judicious discipline within the institu- 
tions, and by refusing to give relief outside of institutions. The 
aim being to cure the individual, whether of sickness, insanity. 
intemperance, or simply of the tendency to be shiftless and lazy, 
the same system should be enforced in all the various buildings 
under the charge of the department; strict discipline should be 
enforced, absolute cleanliness demanded, industry be inculcated, 
not for the purpose of saving money, but to teach the individual. 
To train the mental and moral nature should be the first object, 
and no other should be allowed to take precedence of it. 

Thus, in the hospitals, the classification of cases should not be 
made with regard to the convenience of the physicians, but with a 
view to preventing contamination. Men and women who have 
become ill by intemperance should not be encouraged in their evil 
propensities by the use of beer and whiskey, even though they be 
ordered as a medicine. The convalescents, especially the young, 
should be taught and employed so far as possible. 

In the insane asylums, teaching, moral instruction and employ- 
ment would usually be found the most efficacious means for 
the cure of disease, and thus even here the attempt to raise the 
individual and mould his character would result in the diminution 
of the expense of supporting the asylum. 

I do not think that we sufficiently recognize the fact that, in 
public asylums at any rate, insanity in the majority of cases is 
due to excessive indulgence in one form or other of vice, and that 
frequently the insane are persons who have so long neglected self- 
control that they finally lose all power of self-control. I am sure, 
however, that this is so, and I believe that there is as much room 
for reformatory treatment in an insane asylum as in any other 
institution. The fact that a large part of the population of all 
public institutions are driven to them through their own folly and 
sin, renders it an imperative duty to seek to elevate these unfortu- 
nates so far as possible, and, still more, to prevent their con- 
taminating others less degraded than themselves. Whatever may 
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be the temptations that beset the weak and wicked outside the 
walls of an institution, not one evil influence should be allowed to 
approach those who are under the charge of a great city. A wrong 
that is done by the authority of law is an outrage against humanity, 
and no wrong is so black as one that hurts the soul. 

Ill. The Department for the Reduction of Crime would have, as 
its name imports, a wide field of labor,—to my mind it would be 
the most important of the three departments which I propose,— 
and I have chosen this name for it, in order that every one, inside 
of it and outside of it, may fully recognize what is the main end 
of its creation, and that the care of criminals and the supervision 
of prisons may be put in their proper subordinate places, as one 
means only of accomplishing the real work of the department. | 
would place under the charge of this branch of the city govern- 
ment not only the reformatory institutions in the city (including 
those for juvenile offenders), but the station-houses and the police 
force, which latter should be its agents to prevent, as well as to 
detect crime, to protect the weak who cannot resist temptation 
unaided, to watch habitual criminals when at large, and to guard 
those undergoing sentence.. This department should also have the 
entire control of licensing the liquor business, that most potent of 
the causes of crime. 

If it were possible, it would, I am sure, be well that the judges 
should in some way be connected with this department, and, in 
any event, the management of the courts should be a part of its 
business. It seems to me that the harm done by our courts, as at 
present governed, is not at all recognized. The publicity to which 
all persons on trial are exposed is in itself a serious evil, 
especially in the case of children and young women, breaking 
down and destroying all natural modesty and making them in 
very deed ‘* brazen faced,” while it also fosters the love of notoriety 
which is so common in weak natures as to be, I believe, acknow!- 
edged as a very strong incentive to crime among a certain class. 
One form of the harm done by the publicity of trials was brought 
to my notice a short time since by a lady who visits the New 
York penitentiary. A young woman whom she had befriended 
showed her a letter from a total stranger, who said he had seen 
her on her trial, and if she would come to him when she left the 
prison, he would take care of her. The girl confessed with tears 
that, but for the care afforded her by my informant, she should 
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have gone to him. I am sure that, at least the trials of women 
and children should be conducted in comparative privacy,—only 
certain persons being allowed to be present. We have passed 
the time when we need a public trial to ensure justice for the 
accused. 

There is no doubt also that the station-houses are, in many 
cities, places of contamination and degradation,—there should be 
special buildings for the temporary imprisonment of women, and 
women-ofticers should be employed to guard them; and here, as 
well as in conveying prisoners to and from the reformatories, they 
should be protected from contamination by every known means. 
I speak only of reformatories, for there should be no prison or 
penitentiary which is not a reformatory; and here I believe that 
the State of New York can furnish, in the institution at Elmira, an 
example for other States and cities to follow. The right principle 
has been adopted and carried out in this reformatory,—the 
prisoners are sentenced practically for an indeterminate period, 
and the managers may, at their discretion, send them out on pro- 
bation, or finally discharge them. Here we have the only rational 
means of dealing with offenders against the law. It is a truism 
to state that the very same crime may be committed either by a 
comparatively innocent man, who, it is morally certain, will never 
transgress again, or by a man who is a standing menace to society ; 
hut notwithstanding this fact, the law now requires that the first 
man shall pay very much the same penalty as the second, whereas 
were these two men both simply committed to the charge of the 
Department for the Reduction of Crime, that department, after a 
short test, would discharge the repentant and humbled citizen, 
sure that the terror of crime itself would in the future save him 
from any further offence; while the hardened criminal would be 
placed under such teaching as would save him, too, from future 
transgression of the law, even if a discipline of ten or twenty 
years were required to ensure that end. If the object be, as it 
should, to protect society, why should not an_ irresponsible 
criminal be treated as an irresponsible insane patient is dealt with? 
the superintendent in charge of each deciding when he may safely 
be trusted at large. With proper regulations and efficient super- 
vision by the police to save them from their own weakness, un- 
doubtedly a large number of criminals who are now shut up, in 


demoralizing idleness and vile companionship, might be safely 
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allowed at liberty; thus saving them from debasing influences, 
and the State from the necessity of supporting them. But there 
is a smaller number, who now are periodically turned loose to prey 
upon their fellows, who are as dangerous as any madman, and 
who ought to be always kept under control. Thus our folly is 
apparent in both directions,—we keep masses of men shut up 
under a system which destroys both soul and body, who are quite 
capable of being useful and valuable members of society, while we 
constantly unchain wild beasts, knowing them to be such, waiting 
for some overt act before we dare to lay our hands upon them 
again. 

Under the rule of the Department for the Reduction of Crime, 
the number of criminals imprisoned would surely be greatly dimin- 
ished, and the training of all actually in restraint would be such as 
to teach them the lessons they failed to learn from the influences 
of a natural life; while those who could not learn would never be 
allowed the opportunity to injure themselves and their fellow-men. 
Our present system of treating prisoners is generally the exact oppo- 
site of this; and, in this connection, I cannot refrain from quoting 
from a letter of Mr. T. B. Lloyd Baker, of Gloucester, England, 
written April 23d of this year: ‘*. . . I cannot but hope that 
you will give some attention to the work, first, of preventing what 
the French call ‘‘ Za Recidive,” by the improvement of prisons, 
and by sending the prisoners forth to the world under careful 
watch ; and, secondly, by using prisons as little as possible. It 
appears by the second Report of the new Prison Board of Massa- 
chusetts, that in that State they have a larger proportion of the 
population in prison than we have in England.* I feel quite certain 
that, with the same amount of crime we now have, we might have 
less than half of our present proportion in prison, and that the 
lessening of our regular average in prison would lessen our crime. 
But I cannot believe that in America generally you have nearly the 
amount of crime that we have; and if so, far less than half the 
average in prison ought to suffice for you. Certainly the common 
prisons are a terrible evil, but, as I wrote to Mr. Spalding, | can- 
not believe that the country which gave, not only so much money, 


*It is impossible to make a fair comparison between England and Massachusetts 
in this respect, owing to the fact that in Massachusetts a large proportion of prisoners 
are sentenced for drunkenness, which is not, in itself, 1 understand, a punishable 
offence in England. 
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but so many noble lives, to the cause of extirpating slavery, can 
continue much longer not only to imprison the bodies, but also to 
ruin the souls of its own citizens, when a great improvement might, 
as I believe, be made with very slight expenditure in the first place, 
and with actually considerable saving in the end. Perhaps I am 
the more cheered in this belief at the present moment by a letter 
that I yesterday received from the Governor of the prison at 
Gloucester, Our average number in prison in 1870 was 279; in 
1875 it was 209. Since then it has gradually lowered to 170, 160, 
etc., but for the last three months the average of prisoners belong- 
ing to our county has been 131, and yesterday it was just 100,— 
a smaller number than, I think, it has been during the present cen- 
tury. Of course we must not consider this a permanent lowering, 
but only a pleasant omen.” 

Having, in the above quotation, shown you the present condition 
of the county prison of Gloucester, I am sure it will interest you 
to hear something of the past experience of that same county in 
regard to prisons, and also to what causes Mr. Baker ascribes the 
diminution in crime. I quote from a paper of Mr. Baker's, written 
in answer to inquiries made by a French society : 

‘‘In 1783, Sir George Paul, one of the Justices of this county, 
brought before the Grand Jury his scheme for bringing Howard's 
suggestions into practice, and in 1785 he obtained an Act of Par- 
liament for building a new gaol on what was then called the Solitary 
System. . . . In 1843 it became necessary to enlarge our 
accommodation. . . . Wewere urged to pull down all our old 
prisons and to build one large prison, at a cost of about £140,000 ; 
while it was estimated that the number of commitments would be 
doubled in about every sixteen years. We did not do this, but we 
added largely to all our five prisons, and at an expense of £40,585 
we raised the number of cells to 720. . . «. We were told 
we had not built enough, and we should, in ten years’ time, be 
required to add to it. But, instead of this, our police was organ- 
ized, and preventive measures adopted —raising, indeed, at first, 


the number committed, but reducing them after a few years. By 


1861 we were enabled to close four of our five gaols, and our aver- 
age number in prison for the last ten years has been under 200 for 
a population of 852,000. . . Our number in prison has dimin- 
ished, notwithstanding the increase of population, from . between 


200 and 600 in 1840, to 166 in 1876, and I have no doubt that a 
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considerable portion of this decrease may be attributed to the fact 
that, until 1846, we were not allowed to keep the accused in indi- 
vidual confinement by day, though by night they were always sep- 
arated. The men, indeed, were divided into two day rooms, pre- 
sumed to be for greater or lesser crimes, and the boys were kept 
in a third room; but what was even then spoken of as ‘‘ the incon- 
ceivable abomination of the habit of indiscriminate association,” 
especially among the boys, was very sad. Still, so many other 
good influences commenced work at nearly the same time, viz: the 
establishment of a police (endeavoring still more to prevent than 
to detect crime), of reformatories for juveniles, . . . and 
more lately the adoption of cumulative punishment for the heavier 
class of crimes (we have not yet obtained the power of thus deal- 
ing with the minor offences), and all have no doubt contributed so 
much to the result, that we cannot assign the share of each.” 

**T hold strongly that our great object is not that of having the 
most perfectly planned and ordered gaols ; our object is the reduc- 
tion of crime to the greatest degree that we can effect. Gaols and 
prisons are one means to that end, but only one means, and so far 
as my experience goes, not the most efficacious, nor the least 
objectionable. Our means to reduce crime are : 

Ist. A well-arranged system of sentences. 

2d. A trustworthy and reasoning police, and 

3dly. The gaol.” . . 

It seems to me that, in these extracts from Mr. Baker’s letters 
and papers, we have a description of the work of the Department 
for the Reduction of Crime, and I will not longer detain you to 
consider this subject, except to say that I believe the parents of 
every juvenile offender, and the property, if there be any, belong- 
ing to every criminal, should be liable for the cost of supporting 
such juvenile offender and criminal in prison. 

You will, I hope, excuse my again dwelling, before I close, upon 
the fact that I have not been speaking of ‘ charity,” that is, of the 
duty of each one of us to succor and uphold our weaker fellows, and 
to give of our abundance, time, thought, work and life to lessen 
their misery, but of the question how any community may best 
protect itself from the ravages made upon its resources by pauper- 
ism and crime. My views in regard to the two fields of work, are 
entirely distinct. Thus, while I believe that official out-door relief 
is mischievous and even ruinous, I believe, also, that out-door relief, 
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by private societies and individuals, is at present a necessity in 
almost all our older communities, and will continue to be so until we 
have become much wiser than we are now; and I am sure that 
kind care, intelligent advice, and wise friendship on the part of the 
more fortunate and better trained portion of the people towards 


the unfortunate and unintelligent, will always be an imperative 
duty. Thus, also, while I contend that no child should be sup- 


ported by the public funds unless it is an absolute necessity to 


save it from being a pauper or criminal, I honor and applaud the 
efforts of private individuals and societies which rescue children 
from suffering and sorrow, and teach them and their parents to 
live pure and independent lives. 

My view, as I hope I have made clear to you, is that public 
systems of relief are to protect the community, while the duty of 
private organizations, and of all men and women who love God 
and their neighbor, is to guide and care for every one of their fel- 
low-beings who is degraded, and save him, body and soul, because 
he is a son of God and has an eternal future. 


DEBATE ON MRS. LOWELUL’S PAPER. 
[Mr. Gries, of Wisconsin, in the chair. ] 


Mr. Wines: We have all listened with the greatest possible 
interest to Mrs. Lowell’s admirable paper. It was full of thought 
as to the organization and management of the correctional and 
charitable systems of our large cities. It struck me as I listened 
to it that one of the most important suggestions made by her was 
that with regard to the care of children in cities. And I may be 
excused for referring to an incident which happened in the city of 
Boston today, in the experience of myself and other gentlemen 
who went to see the jail,—the best jail probably in the United 
States. There were among other prisoners about a dozen little 
boys. The jailor took us around to show us what he called his 
‘* baby,” a little boy only eight years old, and small for his age, 
who was confined in a solitary cell. He had been arrested for 
stealing, brought up before the Court and the case had been 
decided. But an appeal was taken to the Superior Court, and 
pending the decision of the appeal that little boy was shut up 
alone in a most pitiable condition. The jailer said the attention 
of this Conference should be called to the subject. If the law is 
wrong inasmuch as it provides no special place where children of 
that age who are held for trial can be taken care of in a proper 
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and becoming manner, some change should be made in the law. 
An incident like this occurring in the city of Boston may perhaps 
deepen the impression made by Mrs. Lowell's suggestion as to the 
need for providing some suitable place in which to confine children 
held on charges. 

With regard to another suggestion,—that concerning the pre- 
vention of crime,—what she said was striking, and I think will be 
fruitful when it comes to be considered, Still I had a doubt in 
my own mind whether the scheme which she sketched does not 
involve in its execution a certain mixing up of the judicial and 
the executive functions of government, which we have been taught 
to separate. Her plan, as I understood it, does not recognize the 
distinction between those two functions so clearly as it would pre- 
sent itself to the minds of most men. It would depend for its 
success very much, of course, upon the manner in which it is 
administered. I think that after all, the great trouble with the 
government of our large cities is not so much the defects in their 
organization,—though there are great defects,—as the want of 
suitable men in responsible positions, and of a proper, humane, 
intelligent spirit pervading the administration. Almost any system 
will work well enough if there is a man behind it, and no system 
will work well which is not well administered. 

There is one criticism which I would make upon the institutions 
of New York city. Ido not know whether Mrs. Lowell made it 
or not, because, unfortunately, I did not hear the opening of her 
paper. It has often occurred to me in visiting the institutions 
upon the Island that the Commissioners of Public Charities under- 
take to exercise too directly the functions which properly belong 
to superintendents. They do not seem to have that confidence in 
the ability of their superintendents which they ought to have. | 
remember being very much struck with this once in New York. 
On going through one of the hospitals in company with one 
of the commissioners he went up to a patient and prescribed the 
special diet, toast and eggs, or something of that sort, which it 
was the duty of the superintendent to have ordered. The com- 
missioner had no business to make such an order. For he lives 
away on Long Island, or on the Hudson River or somewhere else, 
going over the Island in a little boat and spending an hour, or 
half a dozen hours, as the case may be, occasionally in the hospital, 
and he cannot be so familiar with the affairs of that institution in 
detail as the man who undertakes to admininister those details 
upon the spot ought to be. If the commissioner is to give petty 
orders in person, then he ought to live in the institution, or upon 
the grounds—and what is this, but to cease to be commissioner, 
and to become superintendent? It is the duty of every Board of 
commissioners to appoint as superintendent a man worthy to be 
trusted and capable of administering the affairs of the institution ; 
then let the superintendent attend to his own work, and let the 
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commissioners see that he does it and hold him to a strict account. 
This mixing up of responsibility which I saw in the administration 
of the city institutions of New York is one cause of their mis- 
management and failure. Of course there is a great deal in them 
to admire,—I think Mrs. Lowell would say so,—but there is also 
great deal to condemn, 

I thank Mrs. Lowell, in my own name and the name of the Confer- 
ence, for the great care and pains which she has taken in the prep- 
aration of her paper, and for the sincerity and courage with which 
she has criticised what must be recognized as requiring reformation, 


Mrs. Dati: The gentleman has alluded to the difficulty of find- 
ing suitable superintendents to administer such institutions as 
Mrs. Lowell would have. We have in Mr. Brockway of Elmira 
such & man as we want,—a man of genius for his work In his 
reformatory prison we can show to the world a picture of what 
we most desire. I think in a few years the anticipsted results 
will be obtained, and we shall not have to theorize about them, 
because we can go and at leisure study the reformatory system in 
operation which Mrs. Lowell wishes to have carried out. It needs 
for this work, men with warm hearts, humane interests, and strong 
convictions of the great need that criminals have of our care and 
protection, as brothers who are alienated as much by other influ- 
ences as by their own will. We should have hundreds of such 
persons. ‘The moment we recognize the wisdom and strength 


of Mrs. Loweli’s suggestions, we shall have little difficulty in 
carrying them out. 


Mr. Freperick Cou.is, of Philadelphia: I was very much 
impressed with Mrs. Lowell’s paper. She made allusions to the 
proper method of appointing those who have the charge of institu- 
tions in our municipalities, and spoke of their being appointed by 
certain constituted authorities ; and I desire to say a few words 
upon that subject. What has just been said of Mr. Brockway and 
the institution at Elmira is true; all the high commendation 
expressed is deserved, and I believe that institution owes its suc- 
cess to Mr. Brockway’s skill, to the admirable knowledge he 
possesses, and the application of his judicial mind and unusually 
great administrative power. Now in my experience of the conduct 
and management of institutions, I have learned that they should 
be supervised by gentlemen and ladies who take up the work, as 
he does, for the humane purpose of benefiting the inmates. In 
Philadelphia very many of our institutions are managed in that 
way. The oldest institution in Philadelphia is the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. Since its foundation 105,000 sick people have been 
admitted there, seven-tenths of whom have been cured, This is 
supervised in the way I mentioned, and the same remark applies 
to almost all our institutions,—the institutions for the deaf, 
dumb and blind, the House of Refuge, which has had over 15,000 
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children in its charge, in half a century,— these, and many others, 
some of which are under the management of the ladies of Philadel- 
phia, are all in the control of persons who give time, thought and 
attention to the work, without pecuniary compensation, and who 
are not appointed for political considerations. They are usually 
appointed by the life contributors to these various institutions. 
In all establishments, here and abroad, which are governed by 
those who give their time to the work because they desire to pro- 
mote the weal of the inmates, the results are usually satisfactory. 


Col. Burcuarp, of Wisconsin: I am going to say an unpopular 
thing, though I suppose I may have one or two to agree with me,— 
but I think it is a necessary thing to be said. I notice in the 
Paper read this evening a recommendation that certain officers 
connected with the administration of charities and corrections in 
the city should be appointed for life, or during good behavior ; 
and I have noticed in other papers that have been submitted dur- 
ing the sessions of the Conference, and in the remarks of gentle- 
men, other suggestions tending in the same direction, that men 
should be appointed for long terms, with no change in the compo- 
sition of the boards. There have been references made to this, 
which has become known throughout the country asa sort of tenet, 
and I wish to utter my protest against any such notion. It is not 
only un-American, but it is decidedly athwart the path of all 
progress. These life members, these long-term officials, inevitably 
get into ruts, and unless you can put in some new blood, and stir 
them up from the very foundation, introducing new thoughts in 
the process, with new officers, I don’t believe we can have any 
progress, which is what we need. [Applause. } 


Mr. Low: Might I ask the gentleman’s idea as to the length of 
time for which he would have officers appointed? Whether the 
changes mentioned by Mrs. Lowell in the New York institutions are 
frequent enough? 


Col. Burcnarp: It is, perhaps, fortunate that I do not know 
much about the New York institutions. I am not speaking about 
any particular institutions of State or city, but simply wish to 
enter my individual protest, and I am glad that I find more people 
sympathizing with me than I expected; because it is a peculiar 
idea that life tenure, or long tenure, or successive tenure is a good 
thing in the management of public institutions. My limited 
experience and observation show me that it is not. As a rule I 
would have comparatively short terms, not more than two or 
three years. If aman did well, perhaps he should be reappointed, 
but if he did not prove to be just the right man in the right place, 
I would have an opportunity to drop him in a way that should not 
suggest reproof. 


Dr. Rogers, of New York: I understood Mrs. Lowell to put 
stress on character and meritorious ability. 
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Mr. Barsour, of Detroit: While we are criticising this Paper, 
there is one recommendation in it, a very important one, which has 
not yet been touched upon, and which, in such a place as New 
York, that is held to be controlled entirely by politics, would be 
very dangerous to the minority,— that is, indeterminate sentences. 
If, for instance, a democrat should happen to be indeterminately 
sentenced by the opposing party, he might continue in imprison- 
ment until a new generation had grown up, and it was forgotten 
that there had ever been any democracy. (Laughter.) It seems 
to me, also, that there is another danger in connection with 
indeterminate sentences. When a man is once sentenced in that 
way, he resorts to any means to secure his liberation. He begins 
to cringe and become sycophantic and hypocritical in all his deal- 
ings with the officers in order to secure his release. Now, although 
he may, to all outside appearances, become Christianized and 
reformed, yet, the moment he goes outside you will find the old 
skin upon him, and he will be doing the same evil as before. I do 
not believe much in indeterminate sentences in the present con- 
dition of society. When we have a different condition of society, 
and of politics, and different men at the head, we may then talk of 
indeterminate sentences, but at present, I think it would be a very 
dangerous theory to put in practice. 


Mr. Sansporn, of Massachusetts: Before the remarks of the 
gentlemen from Wisconsin and Michigan, I was about to apologize 


to Mrs. Lowell for the apparent silence and indifference that 
followed her remarkable Paper; we had not even found any fault 
with it! I consider this point of life tenure to be of great import- 
ance, and my own judgment inclines to that of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, in regard to offices of this kind. Perhaps the 
expression used was a little unfortunate ; for good behavior, and for 
life, are somewhat different. I take it that Mrs. Lowell meant 
to recommend a tenure of good behavior, and subject to the limita- 
tion suggested. But let me recall the attention of the Conference 
to the main thought of the Paper. We have here not simply a clear 
presentation of certain special points, but we have, in fact, the 
germ of a new system of administration. Mrs. Lowell’s Paper 
does not merely point out what everybody has had pointed out, till 
we are tired of the subject, — all the evils of the municipal adminis- 
tration of New York city,—but she sketches for us a large, and, if I 
may say so, a philosophic plan for dealing with the dependent and 
criminal classes everywhere. Now, whatever criticism we may 
pass upon special features of this plan,—and to several of them I 
should decidedly object,—we must pay Mrs. Lowell the homage 
of saying that she, first of all in this session, has presented a com- 
prehensive scheme of dealing with those classes as a whole. 
Whatever fault we may find with the city of New York, I have 
noticed in the history of the country that plans of this sort are 
quite as likely to come from that city as from any other portion of 
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the United States. For instance, the only considerable contribu- 
tion that America has yet made to criminal law and jurisprudence, 
was made by Edward Livingston, one of New York’s eminent 
citizens; and, among the founders of our government, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, King, and others, represented New York, wherever they 
may have originated. I think the plan of Mrs. Lowell’s, though it 
must be many years before it will be adopted, even in substance, by 
the community of which she specially speaks, is yet worthy of 
grave consideration elsewhere and everywhere. 


Mr. Wines: When I was up I forgot one thing. I should like 
to add a word to what I said, to call attention to a point that has 
probably escaped the notice of most people,—the quotation from 
Mr. Barwick Baker, of England, concerning the experiment of 
police supervision in Gloucester. I remember that I once went to 
a penitentiary, where I was asked to speak on Sunday morning to 
the prisoners. After I had finished my remarks, a very popular 
democratic politician was invited to say a word. He was a great 
wag, and, leaning over toward me and putting his hand over his 
mouth, he said, ‘*I never addressed convicts in my life, and I 
don’t know what to say to them. Don’t say anything about it 
outside, but the nearest approach to it I ever made was a speech 
which I once made in a democratic State convention!” He spoke, 
however, very well, but he blundered sadly. He said Mr. Wines 
had spoken of the thief on the cross, and he had thought, and had 
no doubt that the same thought had crossed their minds, that the 
world has made great progress since that day. Then they pun- 
ished theft by crucifixion, but the cross has long since disappeared ; 
the gallows is fast following, and he hoped to see the time when 
there will not be a penitentiary or a prison upon earth! (Laugh- 
ter.) Not until he heard the applause from the prisoners which 
greeted this remark did he realize precisely what he had said. The 
rest of his time was spent in ‘‘ hedging,” or trying to take it back. 
He proceeded to say that he meant he hoped that the time would 
come when there will be no more crime, and therefore no further 
need for prisons. By accident, my democratic friend stumbled 
upon an idea which Mr. Baker, of England, has been pressing 
upon public notice for some years past. You are familiar with 
the saying that ‘‘the worst use that can be made of a man is to 
hang him.” Mr. Baker thinks that one of the worst uses to which 
you can put a man is to send him to prison. A great many men 
are improperly sent to prison every year, certainly in England, 
and he thinks also in the United States. The system they have 
adopted in England has been very successful there. I do not 
think it would be so successful here—the system of sentencing 
men to police supervision. If a man has committed an offence of 
no great importance, instead of sending him to prison they place 
him under police supervision. He is required to report to the 
police from time to time, which often proves sufficient, and he 
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comes out all right, a very respectable, peaceable man. I remem- 
ber the Rey. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, once saying to me that he 
never thought of our system of dealing with crime without com- 
paring it to a huge machine, with wheels and cogs, and belts and 
pulleys, and a great pair of ponderous iron jaws, which o-p-e-n 
and s-h-u-t—o-p-e-n and s-h-u-t at regular or irregular intervals. 
He said, I remember, that probably there is no man who has not 
at some time in his life, particularly in his youth, committed some 
act which would have subjected him to punishment, had the crim- 
inal law been put in operation against him. Sometimes, therefore, 
the whole difference between a young man’s becoming a respecta- 
ble citizen or a criminal, may depend upon the accident of his 
getting out from between those iron jaws in time, before they come 
together. The illustration does not, perhaps, ‘‘ go on all fours,” 
—no illustration does—but it brings out the point, which Mrs. 
Lowell, at least, will appreciate,—that imprisonment is sometimes 
an injury, rather than a benefit, not to the individual only, but to 
society as well. 


Dr. CADWALADER asked a question, to be answered by Mr. San- 
born or by Mr. Wines (who, he said, have given particular atten- 
tion to this subject of codrdinating agencies), in reference to the 
definitions Mrs. Lowell has laid down in the early part of her 
Paper, where she proposes to divide the public dependants into 
three classes or departments, which struck him as being exceedingly 


well defined. I want to ask what has been the experience of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts in regard to preventive measures, 
and I also hope that Mr. Wines, who has had peculiar opportuni- 
ties for examining these questions, will give us practical advice. 
For, it seems to me that this question of public departments is at 
the bottom of the whole matter. Unless our departments are 
properly systematized, we cannot make progress. It does seem to 
me that the basis of Mrs. Lowell’s Paper has not yet been put on 
criticism, and I differ from our President in thinking it will be a 
long time before it will be carried out. Mrs. Lowell seems to be 
one of the few who have given close personal attention to this 
subject, and the system she has described in her paper is the out- 
come of a peculiarly intimate experience with that kind of work. 


The Prestpent: In the discussion of Crimes and Penalties, to- 
morrow, this subject can be taken up again. 


Adjourned at 9.50, P. M. 
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THE BEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE CENTRAL WORK OF 4A 
SOCIETY FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY. 


REMARKS OF T. GUILFORD SMITH, OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Cities differ so much from each other, that it is very difficult to 
say just how it is best to start a charity organization society, but 
in Buffalo we found that we made it a success, mainly by depart- 
ing from the London model, in one important particular, though 
following it in almost all others. That was, in starting first our 
Council and our Central Office. Perhaps the youth of Buffalo as 
compared to London, had much to do with our decision ; but cer- 
tainly we never regretted it, and our experience since 1877 we 
think long enough to justify us. London has great wealth, a 
large number of non-sectarian charitable societies and an immense 
population. Buffalo, on the other hand, had no great wealth, no 
non-sectarian codperating societies and a population then of 
150,000. The relief was mainly distributed by church aid soci- 
eties and did not amount to much outside of their religious 
denominations. 

On opening our Central Office, with its beginning of a register 
of all persons receiving aid in the city, we were able to enlist the 
sympathies of the business men of the city by showing them the 
necessity of codperation. Up to the present time, that office has 
been our main dependence, and the council, who control it decide 
all questions of principle and take up the correction of the various 
abuses incident to out-door relief. In common with the London 
Society, we consider the non-sectarian principle as essential to the 
success of any charity organization society. All our District Com- 
mittees have been started by the Committee of the Council on 
District Work, and instructed by it in their duties in the begin- 
ning. In London they got the representatives of the various 
charitable ageneies to start a District Committee, and finally 
formed a Council consisting of delegates from the District Com- 
mittees and have lost the force of centralization which we think 
the Council of a Charity Organization Society should hold towards 
the District Committees. 

One of the first efforts of our Council even before starting the 
District Committees, was to try and extirpate street beggars. 
Buffalo had not only its own beggars to deal with, but the 
Canadians who came over on Monday morning and begged in its 
streets until Saturday night. The Committee on Mendicity in the 
Council simply examined the laws on the books in reference to 
this matter and, with the aid of the police, insisted on their en- 
forcement. The result is, today and for the past four years, not 
a beggar is to be seen on the streets. 

The Council also takes upon itself the raising of funds to de- 
fray the expenses of the Society, including the District Commit- 
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tees. Subscriptions are solicited from citizens generally and coép- 
eration requested from all religious denominations. In the case 
of the Roman Catholics, we laid our plans before the Bishop of 
Buffalo (Bishop Ryan) and at once secured his coéperation, and 
have retained it ever since. With other denominations, we ap- 
pealed to each parish church and individual society, and have had 
more or less codperation from them all. 

While occupying ourselves with the remedial measures of charity 
organization, we did not entirely lose sight of the provident 
schemes, necessarily deferred at the start. The Council of the 
Society soon saw the necessity of helping poor women struggling 
to support themselves and their children, and under the inspiration 
of the Rev. Mr. Gurteen, the charitable ladies of Buffalo raised 
$4,000, with which to start a créche on the best European model. 
We expected to begin very humbly, renting the ground for our 
first building, and prepared to make the money go as far as possi- 
ble. While looking around for a suitable location we chanced to 
select a lot owned by Mr. Benjamin Fitch, of New York city, who, 
when our plans were explained to him, entered heartily into the 
project and gave us the lot and building adjoining valued at 
$40,000. This is now known as the Fitch Créche, and was 
opened in January, 1881. Up to July 1, we have had over twelve 
hundred children sheltered there during the day while their mothers 
have been out at work. For this service we charge a small sum, 
the policy of the Society being ‘‘ Not to do anything for nothing.” 
We can increase very largely the usefulness of the Créche as soon 
as we can afford a van to go in the morning for the children of 
those living far from the Créche and in the evening carry them 
back home again. For this we would make a small additional 
charge. If the mother is unable at first to pay for these advan- 
tages, the society is willing to lend her money to be repaid as 
soon as she is able. The founding of the Créche has been the 
principal provident scheme which the society has carried out 
through the Central Council. It has kept up its complete regis- 
tration of all persons receiving aid, whether public or private, in- 
cluding in-door- and out-door relief, hospitals and burials. This 
is at all times open to the public. 

The society is now contemplating the erection of a building for 
a local habitation and for other provident measures requiring 
rooms, etc. Funds amounting to $200,000 have been placed in 
the society’s hands by Mr. Benjamin Fitch, the benefactor of the 
Créche, for this purpose. In this building, which will adjoin the 
Créche, we hope to establish a penny bank. There are already 
plenty of savings banks where they will take on deposit one dol- 
lar; we propose to open a bank where we will take one cent. The 
society has obtained from the legislature the necessary authority, 
and we hope to establish branch banks in factories and schools, 
or other suitable places, so as to enable the poor to save that one 
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cent. The penny bank will be managed by a committee of the 
council, just as the Créche has been. This penny bank has a wide 
scope, as will be seen by the wording of the chapter designating jt 
as ‘*a place of deposit for small sums of money (not exceeding 
for any one person $50,) by working people, to be drawn out by 
them as their needs may require, or to be made good to them in 
orders upon stores with which economical arrangements may be 
made by the said society, for the purchase of the necessaries of 
life for such depositors.” The Council has further in view, in 
connection with this building, to be known the Fitch Institute, to 
maintain there, 

(1.) A course of free lectures each year, on scientific and othe: 
interesting topics. 

(2.) A free reading-room. 

(3.) A provident coffee and soup room. 

(4.) A dispensary for supplying medicines and medical attend- 
ance. 

(5.) A-training school in domestic work for girls. 

(6.) A hospital for temporary treatment of persons injured, 

(7.) A place of deposit for small sums of money, etc. 

The Council today is subdivided into the following standing 
committees : 

1. On district work, which supervises the work of the district 
committees. 

2. On mendicity, intended to look after the street beggars, but 
as there are none, the tramp question has been considered by it. 

On publication, 

On provident dispensaries. 

On penny banks. 

On the Fitch Créche. 

On the sanitary condition of the homes of the poor. This 
committee has been carefully looking into the question whether or 
not a building cannot be erected, as an interest-bearing invest- 
ment, which would supply, in the first instance, comfortable, 
healthy. and cheap accommodations for women ; particularly for 
those obliged to support themselves and families. 

8. On membership. 

The Council also delegates to special committees, various ques- 
tions, such as the abuse of out-door relief. ‘The persistent efforts 
of the society in this direction recommend us to the confidence 
of our fellow citizens. We never lose sight of our goal, viz., 
the total abolition of out-door relief by the city. The public is 
so accustomed to see any applicant receive food, raiment, and 
quarters for nothing from the poormaster, that it seems to acqui- 
esce not only in the applicant’s receiving a free burial, but that he 
is justly entitled to a burial in a plumed hearse, followed by 
mourning carriages, all at the city’s expense. Fifteen hundred 
dollars ure annually appropriated for this purpose, and for the 
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present year that amount has already been largely exceeded. To 
show just what has been accomplished by the society in reducing the 
expenditures for out-door relief, the following tables, taken from 
the annual report issued in June, 1881, is appended : 


Comparative statements of Overseers’ expenditures from 
January 1, to June 1, in each year: 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 
Jan., $20,350 60 $12,001 22 $7,072 17 $5,524 40 $4,931 52 
Feb., 17,4830 00 10,202 96 6,266 64 4,677 20 4,677 89 
March, 16,447 34 7,832 19 5,108 72 4,633 65 4,183 63 
April, 7,548 40 4,828 89 8,182 81 8,171 75 2,734 OF 
May, 5,616 75 8,427 51 2,549 59 2,142 95 1,845 38 


$67,593 09 $38,292 27 $24,124 93 $20,149 95 $18,872 46 


Since writing this report we have been able to bring the figures 
down to July 1, and also to include the year 1876, showing the 
truly wonderful results of the society’s attention to the adminis- 
tration of city out-door relief. 

The reduced amounts having been largely due to the determined 
efforts of the District Committees and coéperating societies, 
toward supplying employment to former recipients of city aid, 
thus rendering them self-supporting, and so far checking the 
spread of pauperism. 

In the first six months of the three years before the existence 
of the society, the city out-door relief was : 

1876, ° ° ° ° ; ° : . $62,697 00 
1877, ; . ‘ . = ; . . 71,678 00 
1878, ‘ ° 41,208 00 


Total e ° ° ‘ ° ° . $175,583 00 


In the same time of the three years following the formation of 
the society : 
were; “ates! $26,484 00 
1880, . . 22,223 00 
1881, : 20,061 00 


Total F - . $68,768 00 

Burials included in above statement : 
1877, ; $3,050 00 
— ee 2,360 00 
1879, . . ‘ : , ‘ 1,140 00 
1880, ‘ : 4 ” , ; ; 1,320 00 
1881, . é ‘ a ° ° e ‘ . 1,480 00 


The above gives the ideal which we have laid out to follow as 
the best development of our central work, but until we can have 
our various provident schemes realized, we can hardly claim for 
the Buffalo society more than a successful application of some of 
the principles of charity organization. 
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REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL SECRETARY, REV. F. H. WINES 


[This Report, set down in the Order of Business for Wednesday, 
but read on Thursday, July 28, is here printed in its original place 
to avoid confusion. The statistical tables which were expected to 
accompany it, have not been prepared, for the reasons mentioned 
by Mr. Wines in this Report, but may be added in.an appendix. } 


I am aware that you feel a great anxiety to see the results of the 
enumeration of the defective, dependent and delinquent classes in 
the Tenth Census, and I regret very much that the work of exam- 
ining, comparing, and tabulating the results, has not yet made 
sufficient progress to enable me to gratify this desire. I have 
thought that it might interest you to hear something of the methods 
pursued and the magnitude of the undertaking, so that you will 
perhaps understand why it has been impossible to make more rapid 
progress. I will therefore endeavor, as briefly as possible, to give 
you an outline of the extent and scope of the investigation which 
we have undertaken. But first I will speak of the enumeration 
proper. 

Whenever the census has been taken heretofore, the faulty 
method pursued has been the source of grave error. You have 
seen the population schedule, and know that on every such schedule 
there are columns for indicating (by check-marks) the persons 
enumerated who are reported as insane, idiotic, deaf-mutes, or 
blind. Under this system, it was largely a matter of accident 
whether a person belonging to either of these classes was so 
reported or not. It often happened that the census-taker made no 
inquiry in regard to the members of the family individually as to 
these points. Or, if he made these inquiries, he did it in a listless, 
indifferent, and perfunctory manner. Many persons dislike to 
admit the existence of any infirmity on the part of those near them ; 
and without doubt, when the question was put, it often happened 
that a false answer was given. ‘‘ Are any of your children idiots?” 
The most natural thing in the world for a mother to reply is, 
‘*No!” But in addition to this, the number of columns upon a 
census schedule is so great, that there is always danger of making 
an entry in a different column from that intended, so that an insane 
person might easily be returned as blind, or a blind man as deat 
and dumb. Statistics of the unfortunate classes which have no 
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other basis than that furnished by any census previous to the 
Tenth cannot, therefore, be relied upon. 

The present Superintendent of the Census, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, obtained from Congress permission to make a number of 
special inquiries, on matters of a statistical nature relating to the 
census, and for this purpose to employ experts and special agents. 
I had the honor to be selected to take charge of the inquiry relating 
to the defective, dependent and delinquent classes. My first act 
after my appointment was to prepare a ‘** Plan of Inquiry,” which 
was widely scattered, and no doubt many of you have seen it. 
This plan was adopted by the Superintendent, and has been strictly 
adhered to. 

One of its features was to have seven special supplementary 
schedules prepared, one for each of the following classes, namely : 
the insane, the idiotic, the deaf and dumb, the blind, homeless 
children, prisoners, and paupers. Each of these supplemental 
schedules contained inquiries calculated to bring out a number of 
particulars in respect to each case reported. Concerning the 
insane, for instance, among others, the following questions were 
asked concerning each person: At what 


age did insanity first 
appear? What has been the total number of attacks? What is the 


duration of the present attack? Has this person ever been an 
inmate of any insane asylum? and if so, for how long a time? 
The questions were varied to suit each class enumerated. 

The enumerators were furnished with these supplemental sched- 
ules, which were also sent out in advance to all institutions in the 
country, of which we had a list, carefully prepared, at the cost of 
much labor and a pretty large sum of money. The enumerators 
were instructed to make diligent search for persons belonging to 
these classes, and for this purpose to ask of physicians, in each 
district enumerated, if they knew of such; and not to accept 
statements made by families when better evidence could be had. 
They were also promised extra compensation for filling the supple- 
mental schedules, and were directed to transfer the name of every 
person belonging to either of the seven classes to its proper sched- 
ule, and fill out all the columns so far as information could be 
obtained. 

It will readily be understood that the effect of this was to secure 
a very much more complete enumeration than ever before. But 
so far as relates to the insane and idiotic, still greater pains was 
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taken. A list of physicians, numbering one hundred and fifteen 
thousand, in the United States, was obtained through the agency 
of the postmasters and by the codperation of the post office depart- 
ment; and similar schedules were mailed to all of them—to many 
of them, indeed, as often as three times, before abandoning the 
effort. It is to the credit of the medical profession in this country 
that more than two-thirds of the doctors replied, and all of them 
gratuitously. 

The number of enumerators in the whole country was about 
thirty-two thousand, and it will surprise some of you to hear that 
the number of the defective, dependent and delinquent classes 
returned by them will, when properly corrected, be about three 
hundred and fifty thousand, or an average of more than ten names 
to each portfolio. When these returns were received, nothing 
could at first be done with them, owing to the necessity of com- 
pleting the count of the population before the meeting of Congress. 
When at last they were turned over to me, I had a force of one 
hundred and fifty clerks, the majority of whom were engaged for 
about four months in comparing the population schedules with the 
supplemental schedules, name by name, to see whether every one 
of the persons entered upon the population schedule had been 
transferred to the proper supplemental schedule, and whether all 
of those entered upon the supplemental schedule were also carried 
on the population schedule; whether the answers made to the 
inquiries to the supplemental schedules were complete and satis- 
factory ; and also how many instances of duplication of names 
could be discovered, in consequence of the same person being enu- 
merated both at his residence and in the institution of which he 
was an inmate. I think that this examination resulted in the dis- 
covery of about one hundred thousand errors. Some of the errors 
could be corrected by inspection; others could only be corrected 
by correspondence with the enumerators, in order to obtain more 
accurate information in regard to particular cases. I need not 
enter into the details of office work, but will only say that the cor- 
rection of the schedules has not yet been completed, and I am not 
willing to give to the public figures of whose accuracy I am not 
fully convinced. 

Enough progress in the investigation has been made, however, 
to enable me to say that all former estimates of the number of the 
insane, etc., fall far below the actual fact. For example: in the 
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State of Illinois, according to the census of 1870, there were one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five insane. At the present cen- 
sus, we have already the names of five thousand (in round num- 
bers) ; and it must be remembered that we have not yet opened 
one of the physicians’ returns, to add the names omitted because 
not discovered by the enumerators. Similarly, there were reported, 
in 1870, eight hundred and thirty-three deaf mutes; but in 1880, 
we have found over twenty-six hundred. The number of blind 
was reported ten years ago at one thousand and forty-two; but 
now we have the names of over twenty-seven hundred. Of idiots, 
in 1870, there were reported twelve hundred and forty-four; the 
number has now risen to about twenty-six hundred and _ fifty. 
These figures will serve to show the improvement in accuracy 
resulting from an improved method of taking the census. I might 
give other illustrations, but this one will suffice. Of course, there 
has been no such surprising increase in the actual number of these 
classes ; I am consequently forced to the conclusion that, after the 
present census shall have been published, no one will ever quote 
any former census as authority on this subject. 

As a farther apology for not having yet published any results 
of the inquiry, I may add that, in consequence of the diminution 


of the force of the Census Office, I have now only about forty 


clerks at my command. Before anything can be published, it will 
be necessary to have the whole three hundred and fifty thousand 
names copied, with all the particulars respecting each case, county 
by county, State by State; and to compare the rough count ob- 
tained from the work of the examiners with the number reported 
by the copyists ; and to correct and explain all discrepancies which 
may appear between the two. This is a work which necessarily 
requires time and patience, and I am very reluctant to let anything 
go from my hand which is not as accurate as it is possible, under 
all the circumstances, to make it. 

I have referred to the list of institutions prepared in the Census 
Office. To secure this list was the work of an entire year. It 
contains the names and location of about seven thousand institu- 
tions, including almshouses, jails, and lock-ups. To procure it, 
the kind offices of all sorts of people had to be solicited—county 
clerks, mayors of cities, selectmen of towns, editors of newspa- 
pers, the bishops of the Catholic church, etc., etc. There was no 
such list in existence. The lists published, even in our large cities, 
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were fragmentary and inaccurate. We now have a list which may 
be said to be almost perfect, since it has been compared with the 
returns made by the enumerators, and institutions of whose exist- 
ence we were formerly ignorant have been added to it. 

But the actual enumeration of these classes is only a small part 
of our undertaking. The title of my department is, as I have 
said, the defective, the dependent, and the delinquent classes. 
By defectives are meant the insane, the idiotic, the deaf and dumb, 
and the blind; by dependents are meant paupers and homeless 
children ; and by delinquents, criminals, or persons held to answer 
to a criminal charge, including juvenile delinquents as well. 

We have, however, had some difficulty in determining what to 
do in the case of children manifesting criminal tendencies or in 
danger of falling into crime, and held in custody in reformatories. 
If I had the work to do over again, I think I should prepare a 
separate schedule for this class, since neither the schedule for 
homeless children, nor that for criminals precisely applies in their 
case. 

Our work, therefore, naturally divided itself into three branch- 
es,—an inquiry respecting charitable institutions, their purposes, 
methods, and the results accomplished by them ; an inquiry respect- 
ing pauperism, its causes and extent, the relations sustained by 
paupers under the statutes, the cost of relief, and the agencies by 
which it is administered ; and an inquiry respecting crime and the 
treatment of criminals, including not only an enumeration of the 
population of our prisons, but an account of the prisons them- 
selves, as well as of the prison system in force in the several 
States ; and back of that, an examination of the criminal statutes 
of each State, of the system of criminal courts in the entire coun- 
try, and of the criminal dockets of the courts, including dockets 
kept by justices of the peace. From this statement some idea 
may be formed of the wide scope of the investigation. I may add 
that, as one branch of the inquiry respecting crime, we have exam- 
ined thoroughly the entire police system of the United States, and 
have reports on file from nearly every police department, not only 
in the large cities, but in the country villages and towns. 

I might give figures, but they would convey little idea to your 
minds, unless you could see the returns that are stacked away 
upon the shelves. Printed circulars (in some cases, written letters) 
were sent to one hundred thousand postmasters, one hundred and 
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fifteen thousand physicians, twenty thousand county clerks, ten 
thousand mayors, seven thousand superintendents of institutions, 
thirty-two thousand enumerators, eighty thousand justices of the 
peace, besides many others not alluded to. Many of these had to 
be written to again and again before answers could be obtained. 
Many of the letters and circulars contained several inclosures, and 
it would not be far out of the way to say that I have sent out in 
all, six hundred thousand letters and circulars containing not less 
than two million inclosures, such as blanks, return postal cards, 
etc. I may also add, that in every case where information has 
been furnished, a card of acknowledgment has been sent to the 
person furnishing it. 

I very much doubt whether in any other country of the world, an 
equal amount of interest and public spirit could have been mani- 


fested. In scarcely a single instance have we made payment in 


money for any information furnished us. The codperation of the 
public has been entirely gratuitous. In my judgment, this speaks 
volumes for the intelligence and patriotism of the American people, 
and may serve as a partial answer to the complaints of the 
pessimists, who think that our country is going to the dogs. 

At the present moment, the work of the census is in a somewhat 
peculiar state, owing to the lack of funds with which to carry on 
the various lines of investigation which have been begun. The 
appropriation has virtually given out. There are still, however, 
some six or eight hundred clerks at work as volunteers, waiting in 
the confident expectation that Congress will make the necessary 
appropriation to pay them for services rendered, but with the full 
understanding on their part, that whether they receive any pay or 
not, depends absolutely on the action of Congress, and that they 
have no legal claim toremuneration. Should Congress do its duty 
in the premises (of which I, for one, have no doubt), I shall be 
able to complete what I have undertaken; although I cannot, of 
course, say how long a time will be requisite. It depends upon the 
number of clerks placed at my disposal. I am somewhat more 
than half through with my work. If permitted to go on with it, I 
expect to be able to give to the public the following results, 
namely : 

First. An approximately complete statement of the actual 
number of persons belonging to the seven classes which I have 
already named, found in the United States on the first of June, 
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1880, with a great variety of interesting statistical results, relating 
not only to their age, sex, color, and nativity, but also to the 
peculiarities of their physical, mental and moral infirmities. For 
example, I can give not only the number of persons in prison, but 
the number awaiting trial, the number sentenced, the number held 
as witnesses, etc. ; the length of time that they have already been 
incarcerated, and the duration of their sentences. Concerning 
the idiots, I can give the number who were born idiots, and the 
number who became such at each given age, the number who can, 
and who cannot speak intelligently; how many have unnaturally 
large or small heads; how many have free and full use of their 
hands ; how many are unable to walk; how many are paralyzed, 
and on which side, etc. No such report has ever been made upon 
a similar scale, so far as I am aware, either here or elsewhere. 

Second. I shall be able to state the precise number of institu- 
tions of every given class in the entire country, and the number of 
inmates found in each when the census was taken, together with 
the total number of criminals and paupers for the census year, and 
the cost of their support. 

Third. I have already prepared, and have in type, a complete 
analysis of the systems of the courts of criminal jurisdiction in 
the United States, showing their titles, number, number of judges, 
mode of appointment and removal of judges, original or appel- 
late jurisdiction of each court, mode of procedure, and number 
of terms in a year; including not only courts of record, but muni- 
cipal and police courts, and justices ef the peace. 

Fourth. I have nearly ready for publication, a scientific and 
uniform classification and nomenclature of crime, following the 
method adopted by the best authorities in discussing the nosology 
of diseases. 

Fifth. I have, in course of preparation, a tabulated statement of 
all the crimes recognized by the statutes of each State in the Union, 
with the penalty attaching by law to each offence, whether for a 
first or for a subsequent conviction. These tables, when published, 
will incidentally reveal the inconsistencies and absurdities of our 
present criminal code, under which the same offence may be 
punished on one side of a geographical line of division between 
two States as a misdemeanor, and on the other as a felony, so 
that the amount of punishment meted out to the offender may 
depend upon the accidental circumstance of his precise position at 
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the moment when the criminal impulse overmastered him. They 
will serve as the basis of many much needed reforms in our crimi- 
nal jurisprudence. Some branches of this inquiry will be of 
special interest to certain classes of the community; as, for 
example, the inquiry respecting the laws regulating the traffic in 
ardent spirits, and the laws governing elections. 

Siath. It is not enough, however, to note what the criminal law 
is, and by what agencies it is administered. It is also important 
to know how many persons have come within the sphere of its 
operation within a given period, say in one year. In order to do 
this, an examination of the criminal dockets of the country is in 
progress, which, when completed, will enable us to state how many 
persons were arrested on criminal charges; how many escaped 
arrest ; how many were brought to trial; how many escaped with- 
out trial; how many were acquitted; how many were convicted ; 
and the aggregate amount of penalty imposed ; and this for each 
particular offence. 

Seventh. It will also be interesting to know the variations in 
the prison systems of different States, especially the systems 
adopted for the government of prisons of higher grade; whether 
the prisoners are employed at hard labor, and, if so, whether at 
labor for the State or for contractors ; and whether the labor is 
performed within the prison walls or outside of them, in camps 
and in stockades, as at the South. The examination to be made 
of the jail system will, I trust, serve to arouse public attention to 
its inutility and iniquity, and lead to its gradual extinction. 

Eighth. I have nearly finished the work of examining the poor- 
laws of the several States, and expect to be able to show histori- 
cally their development and progress, as well as their present state 
in different sections of the country, and to fully illustrate their 
practical administration. 

Ninth. The laws respecting insane persons will be subjected to 
a similar scrutiny and analysis. 

Tenth. A complete account will be given of the system of 
public and private charity, including particular mention of special 
charities wherever of sufficient importance. The methods adopted 
in the care and treatment of insane persons, idiots, deaf mutes, 
the blind, and homeless children, will be fully elucidated. 


These will be the main features of my report when completed, 
but other minor matters will receive attention, of which I need not 
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here speak. The report on the police system, for example, will 
show not only the statistics of the police force, so far as they can be 
obtained, but it will include a statement of the number of licensed 
or unlicensed dram shops; the number of houses of prostitution ; 
the number of homicides within the year; the number of fires 
supposed to have been incendiary in their origin ; and the number 
of houses known to have been entered with criminal intent, in the 
cities, towns, and villages from which reports have been received. 

It has been sufficiently intimated, in what has been said, that 
the completion of this work depends upon the action of Congress. 
It is very much to be hoped that the public sentiment which has 
thus far sustained the Superintendent of the Census, in his gigantic 
scheme of statistical inquiry, may operate with sufficient force to 
induce our National Congress to act promptly, wisely, and liberally, 
in voting whatever amount of money may be required to make the 
work already done available, and fruitful of good results. It 
would be the height of folly to abandon it at its present stage of 
development and progress, for that would be a double loss; it 
would simply be throwing good money after bad. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATES.—MAINE. 


THIRD DAY’S SESSION. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATES. 


The Conference was called to order by the President, at 9 A. M., 
Wednesday, July 27, and the reports from States were continued, 
the President first calling on Rey. J. K. Mason, formerly connected 
with the State prison of Maine. 

Dr. Mason: I am always embarrassed when introduced as a 
prison chaplain, since I have never had the honor of such an ap- 
pointment. I suppose the idea grew up from the fact that for 
fourteen years I was pastor of a church in the village of Thomas- 
ton, where our State prison is located ; I did chaplain’s duty in the 
prison, and, of course, there were a great many calls upon me. 
I have therefore been often introduced as the de facto chaplain. 

It is proper for me to say that my call from the Governor of 
Maine came to me a hundred miles away from the capital, up 
among the mountains, and only the Friday before I was to appear 


here. AsI have been absent from Thomaston and from prison 


work the past three or four years, I am not very well prepared to 
make statistical statements in regard to our reformatory or chari- 
table institutions. 


THE STATE PENAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF 
MAINE. 

The State Penitentiary, located at Thomaston, has undergone sev- 
eral changes in the last two and a half years in its administration ; 
one on account of the decease of the warden, and two on account of 
the political régime of the State. These have involved removals 
and appointments of subordinate officers. The contract system 
of labor has also been adopted instead of the method practiced 
during the wardenship for sixteen years of Hon. W. W. Rice. 
Other changes have been made by which it is claimed that the 
management is more perfectly systematized. The institution is 
under the special supervision of a Board of Inspectors, one or 
more of whom is obliged by law to visit and examine the details 
of its affairs each month. ‘There is also a monthly visit required 
of a special delegate from the Executive Council. To supplement 
these, there are frequent visits by the Executive, and one by : 
Committee of the two houses of the legislature. We have a ‘‘com- 
mutation law” designed to operate as an incentive to industry and 
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good behavior. An instructor is employed whose time is occupied 
in educating the more ignorant convicts, and who has the care of 
the library and such other duties as will contribute to the uplifting 
and benefiting of the inmates of the institution. The clergymen 
of the village perform chaplain’s duty. The physician makes 
daily visits, and superintends all sanitary matters. The sanitary 
condition has been exceptionally good for many years. 

There have averaged, in the last three years, a fraction over two 
hundred convicts present daily. Some desperate men, whom, 
though having committed the foulest crimes, the law allows to live, 
are usually well behaved, unless seeing opportunity for escape. 
Then the officer’s life who stands in the way of some of these men 
is of small account. The discipline has been administered in the 
past in the interest of reform, more than of punishment, though 
the latter has not been lost sight of. The effort has been to restore 
the criminal to his manhood, and then give him back to friends 
and society (were his crime not capital). This was found possi- 
ble in respect to a large per cent. who had served suflicient time 
to acquire settled habits of sobriety and industry. The pardoning 
power lodged with the Executive is not always exercised, perhaps, 
with sufficient discrimination, and it is difficult to cherish large 
hope of improvement while sympathy and sentimentalism are so 
persistent in their efforts to obtain the release of convicts whose 
crimes were the blackest, if they happen to have served the State 
well for a term of years,—an argument often put in. The remedy 
for some evils must be found in a more rational public sentiment, 
and not in a change of administration or executive officers. We 
suppose, however, that Maine is not an exceptional State in this 
respect. The present warden, while adopting some new ‘methods, 
has so recently commenced his official work that it would not be 
wise or fair to pronounce upon the results. We predict a good 
measure of success. 

The jail system of Maine, adopted a few years since, is some- 
what unique. It operates well, which is its recommendation ; but 
may not be adapted to the circumstances of other commonwealths. 
Of the thirteen jails of the sixteen counties, five may be named 
intermediate prisons, having workshops and prescribed industrial, 
educational, and religious advantages, somewhat similar to those 
of the State prison. These, also, are under the special supervision 
of the State Inspectors and the Executive, and are designed for 
men under shorter sentences, and whom it does not seem wise to 
degrade with too great a burden of odium. The system would 
work more satisfactorily were it not subject to the mutations inci- 
dent to political interference. The same might be said of all our 
State, penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions. The polit- 
ical hand must touch them all more or less vitally ; an evil which 
many of our best men hope to get rid of, yet, at present, to be 
profoundly deplored. 
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Our Reform School, located at Cape Elizabeth, has been improved 
within the past few years, both in its building appointments and its 
system of management, which is on the *‘congregate plan,” yet 
seeming to be feeling its way toward something more natural and, 
therefore, better. We hope it will attain the true, é. e., the fam- 
ily plan, at a day not very remote. It is under the direction of a 
Board of Trustees, appointed by the Executive. One of the 
board makes monthly visits. ‘The majority visit quarterly, making 
careful investigation and suggesting any rule or change they may 
deem essential, and render an annual report to the State authori- 
ties. ‘The Governor and Council, by personal inspection, make 
themselves acquainted with the details of its administration. The 
average number of inmates is about one hundred and fifty; the 
chief industries are farming, gardening, and chair bottoming, with 
some lighter work for the youngest boys. 

The Industrial School for Girls, located at Hallowell, is a cor- 
poration, composed of the original corporators and associated sub- 
scribers. Its affairs are committed by them to a Board of Man- 
agers, the State being represented on the Board by the Governor, 
Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Common Schools. It 
is a ‘‘refuge” for girls between the ages of seven and fifteen years 
that are in danger, on account of circumstances or associations, of 
becoming outcasts from society. It is in no sense a place for pun- 
ishment, but a home for the friendless, where they can receive the 
physical and moral training essential to fit them for positions of 
honorable self-support and usefulness. It is not the policy, how- 
ever, to keep them all, or chiefly, at the school, but to seek out 
for them and place them in Christian homes, where they can receive 
the proper training, subject, always, in some degree, to the espi- 
onage of the managers. Thus far, ninety per cent. give good 
reasons for expecting them to become pure and exemplary women. 
The institution is in its infancy, having been in operation but eight 
years. The legislature of 1879, when making its annual appro- 
priation, provided that its management should be wholly in the 
charge of women. It has a matron, an assistant matron, and a 
housekeeper ; also, a board of twelve lady visitors, selected from 
different parts of the State, who make an annual report to the 
managers. One of the managers is appointed to have charge of 
the finances and all the extraneous affairs, and submits his account 
at the close of the year. 

Of the Asylum for the Insane I am able to say very little, except 
that during the last session of the legislature it passed through the 
furnace, or the furnace through it. Not much smell of fire, I 
think, adheres to its garments. The epidemic of investigation did 
come to Maine, and the Asylum was subjected to a tedious and 
vexing trial, but the final report generally exonerated the man- 
agement. Some criticisms were made, doubtless, which were de- 
served. But I think the well-informed people of the State are 
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more confident today than ever that this retreat for their insane is 
an entirely reliable institution, and worthy of their patronage. It 
is much easier to find fault with such an institution than to im- 
prove it; and fault-finding is a prerogative of the ignorant, and 
also of some others. 

' I may say in passing, that Maine is not discouraged nor asleep, 
albeit she is too far toward the sunrising to be heard from often 
by her sisters. Neither does she propose to give up her fight with 
that evil which fills our prisons and makes such fearful drafts on 
our charities, though men who know very little of her achievings, 
and have less sympathy with her purposings, do rise up and say 
that her fighting is ‘tas one that beats the air.” She intends to 
right her own wrongs, to remedy her own evils, and prove herself 
worthy of her place in the sisterhood, however protracted the effort 
or severe the battle. 

The Insane Asylum has a Board of Trustees and a Board of Vis- 
itors, some of whom are ladies, a superintendent and assistant, 
and other necessary local officers, selected for their fitness when 
politics are not too rampant, all under the special supervision of the 
Executive. It has a lamentably large patronage and is demanding 
extension, in order to afford accommodations for the increasing 
number of patients. 

I may not omit to allude to our Maine Medical Hospital, founded 
a few years ago largely by the munificence of individuals in different 
parts of the State, and located in the city of Portland, then taken 
under the wing of the Commonwealth, and supported in part by its 
munificence, and partly by contributions from churches and individ- 
uals. It is an institution of noble charities,—one therefore to be 
grateful for, and to be proud of. But it is probable that Dr. Devyoll 
will speak specially of this, and so 1 will close by saying that I am 
confident we are on the right tack, and that these National Con- 
ferences, of which this is the eighth, are calculated to be of lasting 
benefit to Maine and the world. 


OHIO. —— MR. NEFF. 


I can safely say that the public institutions of the State of Ohio 
were never in a better condition than at the present time. Abuses 
have been corrected, many improvements in system and in adminis- 
tration have been made; the character and standing of the local 
Boards have been improved ; the feeling of personal responsibility 
has been increased, and in all our institutions an efficient, eco- 
nomic and humane administration has been greatly promoted. | 
believe that the Board of State Charities has contributed to this 
result. The Governor of the State is ex officio Chairman of the 
Board, and this fact adds to our advisory, supervisory and investi- 
gatory powers whatever of executive power is required to make 
our work effective ; as the Governor appoints all the local Boards 
of the State institutions, and a certain proportion in those not 
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entirely sustained by the State, but still under the supervision of 
the Board of State Charities. During the past year, we have 
endeavored to secure, through the constant and unwearied exertions 
of our Secretary, Rev. Dr. A. G. Byers, a complete visitation and 
improvement of our county infirmaries (or poorhouses) ; a separa- 
tion of the children heretofore collected in those places, into 
county, or district children’s homes ; a separation of prisoners in 
our county jails,—a work to which we attach great importance, and 
which is being accomplished when new jails are built, as all plans 
must be submitted to the Board of State Charities for suggestion 
and criticism. The senior member of our Board, Hon. Joseph 
Perkins, has bestowed great attention upon the plans for all 
charitable, penal and reformatory institutions; and first, as new 
edifices are required, the county commissioners have the benefit of 
them, to their great advantage in economy as well as utility. 
Among the various progressive movements that commended them- 
selves to our attention, we selected an epileptic asylum as the most 
needed, and most likely to be beneficial to the other institutions of 
the counties and of the State. Local influences prevented the 
passage of the bill by the legislature last winter, but there is great 
probability that this important measure will become a law during 
the next winter. The plans were prepared by the Board of State 
Charities. ‘The Board is composed of six members besides the 
Governor, and is subdivided into committees on the different districts 
of the State. During the past year, all the public institutions of 
the State have been visited by the members of the Board, and they 
have been welcomed as the friends as well as advisers of the local 
boards and the superintendents. The legislature has given to us 
all the powers we desire, or think expedient to render our work 
effective, and has made ample provision for the pecuniary wants of 
the Board, which are moderate and reasonable. 

Ohio sustains four asylums for the insune ; these are strictly State 
institutions, having an aggregate capacity of 2,700. In addition 
to the four State asylums, there are two others; Longview, at 
Carthage, Hamilton county, with a capacity of 400, and the Ne rth- 
western, near Toledo, Lucas county, with a capacity of one 
hundred. The former is under the partial control of the State, the 
Governor appointing two of the five trustees, while the State relin- 
quishes or pays back to the county for the support of this asylum 
the amount of asylum tax paid by the county. 

Lucas County Asylum is under the sole control and management 
of the county commissioners, the State occupying its full capacity, 
and paying a fixed rate per week for each patient. Including 
these county asylums, the aggregate capacity for the care of 
insane in the State is 3,200. 

The number of patients under treatment in the several asylums 
during the past year was 4,581, with a daily average of 3,513, or 
313 patients in excess of the estimated capacity of the buildings. 

14 
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This excess was chiefly in the Longview Asylum, where the average 
daily number was 660. The annual cost per capita, for the year 
in the State was $175.79. 

In addition to 3,528 patients in asylums, on the 15th day of 
November, 1880, there were reported from the several county 
infirmaries, the same date, 743, making a total of insane under public 
care in Ohio, of 4,271, not including epileptics ; this class (all more 
or less insane) numbered at the same date (in asylums and 
infirmaries) 406. 

The new asylum building at Columbus, was built to accommodate 
nine hundred patients; the object in making it so large was to 
reduce the cost of maintenance ; this object has not, as yet, been 
realized. 

The State supports institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, idiotic and imbecile youth, and soldiers’ and 
sailors’ orphans. 

The daily average of pupils with cost per capita, for the year, in 
these institutions was as follows : 

Pupils. Cost 
Deaf and dumb, ; . , 462 . $173.00 
Blind, . ° ‘ 176 , 242.11 
Idiotic and imbec ile, , 562 . 165.38 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan’s Home, 584 ‘ 138.60 


Ohio maintains but one State Prison, the Penitentiary, at Colum- 
bus. The total number of prisoners for the year was 1,955; of 
these 37 were females. The daily average of prisoners was 1,352 

The contract system of labor prevails, the law fixing the mini- 
mum price per day for able-bodied prisoners at seventy cents. 
There is a demand for the labor, and the rates are slightly above 
the amount fixed by law. During the past year the current 
expenses of the prison were $186,278.87; the entire earnings 
amounted to $173,758.12; or, the earnings were $12,520.75 less 
than the current expenses. 

Political managers are profoundly exercised over oppression to 
honest industry growing out of convict labor, and so are proposing 
to tax the honest industry of the State, that the criminal popula- 
tion may literally live ** in State.” 

This Conference could do no greater service to the country at 
large than to evolve, if possible, from its wide range of experience 
and observation, a practical solution of the question, how labor 
may be employed in the prison system of a State, without inter- 
ference with honest labor. 

Ohio has two reformatories, ‘‘ The Reform School for Boys,” 
and the ‘* Industrial Home ” for girls. 

The report of the former institution for the past year shows that 
there were 785 boys under its care, a daily average of 558; the 
cost per capita, $133.65. There are 87 county and two city 
infirmaries in the State ; these, for the most part, have large farms. 
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The aggregate expenditure for current expenses in the several 
counties, for support of infirmaries for the year, exclusive of farm 
products, was $510,060.06. During the same year there was 
expended for out-door relief in these counties, $227,249.91. 

The laws of Ohio provide that counties, by a popular vote, may 
erect and maintain Homes for Dependent and Neglected Children. 
Under this law there are at present ten Homes thus provided. 
These Homes occupy premises ranging from four acres, the least, to 
160 acres; the average being 57 acres. The buildings range in 
original cost from $3,400 to $51,000, or an average cost of $25,538. 
Capacity of buildings ranges from 75 to 240 children, the aggregate 
capacity is 1,265, the average capacity, 126. The average cost 
per capita, in these Homes, is about $91 per annum, including 
schools, which in most instances are maintained in connection with 
the Home. Owing to imperfect statistical reports, the number of 
children provided for, and the disposition made of them cannot be 
definitely stated. It is, however, safe to affirm that in the rescue 
from want, neglect, and exposure to wrong doing, in the training 
afforded, and, most of all, in the facilities for placing children in 
good families, these Homes are meeting an important public 
interest, and accomplishing the best possible thing for the homeless 
and dependent children of the communities where such Homes are 
located. It may be proper to state further that this method of 
public care for children is working satisfactorily, and that many 
other counties have already taken the preliminary steps toward the 
erection of Homes. 

Legislation, during the past year, has somewhat increased the 
duties of the Board of State Charities, without enlarging its 
authority or power. For the fi:st time since the organization of 
the Board, an appropriation was made for extra clerical labor in 
the office, this work having always heretofore devolved upon the 
Secretary. The last General Assembly enacted that hereafter only 
such boys as were charged with criminal offences should be sent to 
the Reform School; this we regard as a step in the right direction, 
for heretofore, under complaint of ‘ incorrigibility,” many abuses 
have occurred. 


KENTUCKY.—BY MR. P. CALDWELL. 


We are not here as delegates from the State of Kentucky, but 
simply represent the city of Louisville. I can say but little about 
our penitentiary at Frankfort. The only striking feature is this : 
that the wife of the Governor has started a school in the peniten- 
tiary, and goes there regularly with an able corps of teachers. I 
am connected with the Louisville House of Refuge, or Reform 
School. We have three institutions there,—a House of Refuge for 
Boys, a House of Protection for Girls, and a House of Industry for 
Colored Children, with two hundred and forty children in all. These 
are located about half a mile from the city of Louisville, with 
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about sixty acres of land. We have about eighteen acres of 
beautiful grounds, ornamented with shrubs, trees and flowers, and 
five buildings on the grounds. The female department can accom- 
modate about seventy-five girls, the colored about one hundred 
girls. Then we have a beautiful chapel in the centre of the 
grounds, where all assemble on the Sabbath, boys and girls, white 
and colored. We have what might be called the congregate sys- 
tem, yet separation is made as far as we possibly can. In the 
‘boys’ department, the younger scholars are separated where possi- 
ble ; they play, dine and sleep by themselves, and have no inter- 
course at all with the older boys, except during working hours. 

We have several other institutions in the city of Louisville solely 
for the purpose of caring for children. The Presbyterians have 
two homes; the Baptists another large home; the Catholics an- 
other, and the colored people another. We have two very prom- 
inent enterprises started this spring. One is the establishment of 
a créche, where parents can place their children while they go to 
work. The plans for the building have just been submitted to an 
architect. We have also the ground for a home for aged men and 
women, and for children, also. Within a square of the House of 
Refuge we have a magnificent building that can contain five hun- 
dred children. So, on the whole, we think that the people of Ken- 
tucky and the citizens of Louisville are entitled to a great deal of 
credit for the consideration they have at all times manifested for 
children, at least. 


CONNECTICUT. ——-BY W. R. AUSTIN. 


In 1873 the legislature of Connecticut passed an act, authoriz- 
ing the Governor to appoint five members of a Board of Charities ; 
two of them were to be women, and three men. That Board 
attended to its duties, and held office until about two years ago, 
when they resigned, and for two years the Board of Charities was 
practically extinct. It was reorganized during the session of the 
last legislature by the appointment of two women and three men 
as a new Board, of which I have the honor to be chairman. A 
few days ago our Governor stated to me that it was desirable and 
important that our Board should be represented at this Conference, 
and desired me to be present. 

I am happy to be able to say that the general institutions of the 
State are in good condition, well conducted, and in good hands. 
The charitable and correctional institutions of Connecticut are 
not many in number, or of large capacity. About three years ago 
there was much difficulty in our penal institutions. They seemed 
to be generally disorganized and without good management, but 
the inhabitants of Connecticut were awakened to such an extent 
that a radical change has been made in them. After varied expe- 
riences the State government has come to the conclusion pretty 
decidedly that the improvement of reform schools depends more 
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on the character of the managers than on the form of organization. 
They have given their attention more especially to selecting ex- 
perts, or gentlemen who have the honesty, knowledge, zeal, and 
intelligence necessary for the work. I haye made a brief state- 
ment of the various institutions in Connecticut, which I will read: 

Connecticut has one State hospital for the insane, and two 
smaller private hospitals. There are in the State between nine hun- 
dred and one thousand insane persons. There are two hospitals 
for the sick, one at Hartford, the other at New Haven, both large 
and well conducted. Our State Prison is situated at Wethers- 
field, having two hundred and sixty-one convicts; and we also 
have aState Workhouse at Tari ffville, with thirty-five inmates ; an In- 
dustrial School for girls at Middletown, and a Reform School for 
boys at Meriden. 

The State Hospital for the Poor and Indigent Insane, at Middle- 
town, was established in 1868, costing $650,000 ; its value to the 
State is inestimable. It has taken from the poorhouses, jails, 
garrets and cellars all the insane that could be found, until the 
number rose to five hundred and sixty inmates, and filled to over- 
flowing the entire hospital. In response to the call for additional 
accommodations, the State appropriated the past year the sum of 
$130,000 to build an ‘‘ annex,” intended for the more mild 
and tractable, accommodating two hundred and sixty additional 
patients. 

This State Hospital since its inception has been under the super- 
intendence of Abram M. Shew, M. D. For its system and good 
management it is regarded by those most familiar with institutions 
of the kind as standing in the front rank with the hospitals of 
the world. 

The beautiful Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, during the 
past seven years under the superintendence of Dr. H. P. Stearns, 
was mainly built by private subscriptions, and is maintained chietly 
by patients that pay their own board and expenses. This is an 
admirable institution in all its appointments. It now has one 
hundred and forty-five patients. There is another private hos- 
pital in the State 

In the State Prison at Wethersfield there was much difficulty 
prior to about two years ago. Since then the building has been 
improved and enlarged, and radical changes have been made in its 
administration and management. Now punishment is seldom in- 
flicted and no prisoners attempt to escape. The State Workhouse 
at Tarriffville, at one time most popular and populous with tramps 
and vagabonds, is now reduced to thirty-five inmates. The tramp 
law had a salutary effect in ridding our workhouses and jails 
—as well as the communities in which we live—of that class of 
persons. 

The Reform School for Boys, established at Meriden in 1851, 
had a varied success until about three years ago, when Mr. Howe, 
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the present superintendent, introduced the family system with 
great success. There are now three hundred and twenty-five boys 
there, employed in industrial pursuits. Much freedom and liberty 
are allowed without any danger of escapes. The new methods 
introduced by Mr. Howe are producing manifestly good results. 

The Industrial School for Girls located at Middletown, under the 
superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Bond, (having now 
one hundred and seventy-two inmates), was incorporated in 1868. 
Its present condition is in the highest degree encouraging. It 
has four separate buildings finished and occupied by forty-four 
inmates each, and the fifth building is nearly completed ready for 
occupancy. These buildings are fer families of girls, differing in 
age and character. A large number of the girls have found good 
homes. Some marry respectably. These girls are esteemed as 
desirable help, and there is a demand for them exceeding the 
supply. At least ninety per cent. are reformed and saved. One 
of the most gratifying and important features of the Connecticut 
State Hospital, the Reform School, and the Industrial School is 
that they are each of them located upon beautiful elevations on 
the valley of the Connecticut river, and connected with large 
farms of fertile lands. The farm work is performed by inmates ; 
the farm produces support for the animals, the garden furnishes 
the table, and from the conservatories the grounds are beautifully 
ornamented. By such employments the inmates are amused, im- 
proved, and often, if insane, cured. 


RHODE ISLAND.—BY MR. CHAPIN. 


[As no member of our Board was present when the report from 
Rhode Island was called for in Conference in July last, the fol- 
lowing brief statement has since been prepared at the request of 
the President. ] 


At the time the Conference at Cleveland was in session, the 
Reform School, formerly managed by the city of Providence, 
passed under the control of the Board of Charities, the State 
having by legislation the previous June assumed charge of the 
institution, and authorized the construction of new buildings for 
it. These are to be upon the State lands in Cranston, where all 
the other penal and charitable institutions of the State are placed. 
A building for girls is nearly ready for occupancy ; a workshop 
for the boys has been built; and three buildings, one for the 
residence of the superintendent and two homes for the boys, are 
in process of construction. It is the intention of the Board to 
have the new institution occupied by July 1, 1882. The girls will 
not be moved until just before the boys; the building for the for- 
mer is distant from the buildings for the latter nearly a mile. The 
new school will be upon the open, or cottage plan. On June 1, 
1581, Mr. Frank M. Howe, late of the Michigan Reform School, 
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became superintendent of the Rhode Island School. Although 
the old institution, situated in the thickly settled part of the city 
of Providence, is not adapted by its position and construction to 
the working of an open school, yet under Mr. Howe’s management 
a large degree of liberty has already been given to the boys, who 
have shown a hearty appreciation of the change, by their excellent 
conduct and apparent willingness to remain in the institution,— 
not an instance of even a thought of escaping having been ob- 
served by the officers. Excursions have been made by the boys 
to the country ; some of them in town, each Sunday, attend wor- 
ship in the churches of the city; anda sail upon Narragansett 
Bay, with a Rhode Island clambake provided by some of the 
friends of the school, has just been successfully accomplished,— 
every boy, except one who was ill, participating. The open 
system, so far as tried here, has been eminently successful, and 
promises under Mr. Howe’s able management to continue so in 
the future. 

No changes worthy of notice have been made during the past 
year in the other institutions of which the Board has charge, 
namely : the State Prison and Providence County Jail, the State 
Asylum for the Insane, the State Workhouse and House of Cor- 
rection, and the State Almshouse. The experiment of allowing 
the inmates of the prison and jail to dine together in a mess-room, 
and to converse at table as a reward of good conduct, has been 
successful for about a year and a half. 


In the State Asylum for the Insane the alarming increase of the 
number of persons mentally diseased is very apparent. In July, 
1880, the inmates numbered 239 ; in July, 1881, 275. 


Wn. W. Cnapriy, Secretary. 
Providence, Sept. 15, 1881. 


The Presipent calling for a report from Rhode Island, the Rev. 
Marcus Ames, Chaplain of the State Institutions at Cranston, 
said :— 


I hoped that the President of the Board of State Charities 
would be here today, and am not authorized nor prepared to speak 
with any statistical accuracy as to the institutions of Rhode 
Island. As you are aware, we are a very small State; but we 
think that we have institutions that are of great interest. We 
have a Board of Charities appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate, consisting of nine persons. The entire 
charge of the institutions is in the hands of this Board, which has 
not only advisory but executive powers. 

Our establishments are, or soon will be, all grouped together in 
one place. The State Prison has been transferred from Provi- 
dence, as you know, for the last two years, and is on the State 
farm. Architecturally we believe that it is admirably adapted for 
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its purpose. In its buildings, yards, shops, etc., it is one of the 
best that I have ever seen, and we think everything is conducive 
to the best interests of the prison, and the reformation of the 
prisoners. The administration of the prison is admirable, and 
the result has been seen in the general healthfulness of the con- 
victs, the increased spirit of cheerful industry (in comparison with 
its previous history) and in the general good behavior. We have 
a prison-school in winter, and the regular religious services of a 
chaplain at all times. There is also an excellent library. 

The County Jail is under the same administration, in the same 
building, but ina different wing ; the warden of the prison havi ing 
also charge of the jail. We have about one hundred convicts in 
the State Prison, and sometimes one hundred and twenty-five in 
the jail. : 

The State Workhouse has been established eight or nine years. 
It is nearly half a mile from the new prison, and receives princi- 
pally those sentenced for intemperance and vagrancy,—perhaps 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty men and women. The 
men work on the farm,—a very large farm admirably conducted, 
and becoming yearly more and more profitable. The hope is that 
we may secure the reformation of some of the inmates from 
habits of intemperance. They are sentenced from six months to 
three years in the Workhouse. The results thus far justify in- 
creased hopefulness in the future. 

The Insane Asylum ,at Cranston is only for the chronic insane. 
You are aware that the Butler Asylum for the Insane in Provi- 
dence is a good hospital. The State Asylum has some features 
of peculiar interest; it is somewhat on the cottage plan, the 
rooms being all on one floor, and thus easy of access and admin- 
istration. It is under the charge of a medical man, and I think 
is well conducted. While it is expected to receive only the 
chronic, there are cases among these of positive restoration to 
health and sanity. 

The State Almshouse is another of the group of buildings 
under the charge of the same State Board, and contains about 
two hundred inmates. It also is wisely conducted. All these,— 
the Workhouse, the Insane Asylum and the Almshouse—are under 
the charge of one officer. Our Governor has selected able men 
for the State Board, who devote their time and attention largely 
to these duties. They meet every month at the farm for the con- 
sideration of matters there, and also once in a month in the city 
(Providence) for other duties. They have one superintendent, 
one physician and one chaplain who take charge of all the inmates 
of these institutions. There is thus a unification of the correc- 
tional and charitable establishments under one board, and this 
system, with our limited population, answers its purpose well. 


REPORT ON IMMIGRATION.—DR. HOYT. 


REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 

The Prestpent: The hour has arrived for hearing from the 
Committee on Immigration, and I will call on Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, 
the Secretary of that Committee, to report. 

Dr. Hoyt presented a brief report in writing, as follows, and to 
this added certain verbal statements concerning the defects of the 
present system. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 
To the National Conference of Charities and Correction : 

The undersigned, in behalf of the Committee on Immigration, 
appointed by the Conference of 1880, begs respectfully to report : 

The Committee held an informal meeting in New York city, 
December 20, 1880, when the question was fully considered ; and 
the individual members of the Committee, from time to time, have 
given the subject considerable attention. The Committee, at this 
meeting, reached the conclusion that, owing to the large number 


of immigrants now arriving in this country, urgent necessity 


existed for Federal action to regulate immigration, supervise and 
protect immigrants, and to guard against the shipment to this 
country of criminals, and of lunatic, idiotic, crippled, and other 
infirm alien paupers. In view of the short session of the Congress 
then assembled, it was decided to take no further action in the 
matter as a Committee, until the opening of the next Congress. 
It was recommended, however, that the individual members of the 
Committee adopt such measures as they might consider feasible to 
bring the subject to the notice of the Congressional delegations of 
their respective States, with the view of securing early action when 
Congress shall assemble. To this end, the New York State Board 
of Charities has fully brought the subject to the attention of the 
Congressional delegation of that State, and it is believed that the 
great importance of the question is thoroughly understood and 
appreciated by that delegation. The matter has also been brought 
to the notice of the Department of State at Washington by the 
New York Board, and has received favorable consideration. A 
member of the Committee, Dr. David Rogers, laid the question 
before the State Convention of Superintendents of the Poor of 
New York in June last, and their action upon the subject is em- 
bodied in the series of resolutions presented to this Conference at 
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its opening session. The Boards of Charities of Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and other 
States, have also taken steps to bring the question to the notice of 
the Congressional delegations of their respective States, and it js 
believed that, by united efforts, favorable action may be secured. 
With this view, it is reeommended that the Committee be continued 
another year, with power to present the question, in all its bear- 
ings, before the next Congress. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Cnartes 8S. Hoyt, Secretary of the Committee. 
Boston, July 27, 1881. 


DEBATE ON THE REPORT. 


Dr. Rogers, of New York: It will be remembered that I pre- 
sented this matter at Cleveland last year. It is a subject of vast 
magnitude, of deep Christian charity. I would say, as one of the 
Committee, I should have urged greater action if I had not been 
informed by a member of Congress, who had the immigration bills 
in charge, that they could not be acted on. I have already pre- 
sented here the action of the State Board of County Superintend- 
ents in New York. We feel that we, in New York, are burdened 
unjustly. I do not propose to detail any of the grievances which 
New York feels in this matter, but to take it in its broad scope of 
Christian charity. Not many months ago I read in a newspaper 
of the attempt of a young man, a German, to destroy himself. It 
preyed on my mind so much that I was led to seek him in the city, 
and took him with me to my own home. He was highly educated, 
and a gentleman in every sense. I wrote to his parents, and soon 
there came a reply. He was an only son of one of the finest fam- 
ilies in Germany. At the earliest moment I sent him home; and 
if I could repeat the mother’s assurances of gratitude, you would 
feel the value of loyal service in this field of charity in connection 
with the immigrant. It is a work that has no parallel. The arri- 
val of these immigrants on our shores opens a door through which 
they enter the school of crime. Statistics show this,—they fill 
our prisons, our jails, our asylums, our poorhouses. In this case, 
as in so many others, the old adage is true,—‘‘ An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” Let us, as a Christian nation, 
place ourselves at the door of entrance, and enable them to become 
(what they intended to be when they left their fatherland) good 
citizens. 


Dr. Luruer, of Pennsylvania: As a member of this Committee 
I desire to say that, while I subscribe freely to the importance of 
some legislative provision to protect ourselves against the intro- 
duction of life dependents, and the criminal class from foreign 
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countries, yet, in view of the difficulties by which the question is 
surrounded, without offering any objection to the proposed action 
of this Conference, I must take the liberty of suggesting extreme 
caution. In the first place, in Pennsylvania we do not suffer so 
much as the seaport States, though since the extension of our 
railroad lines to New York harbor, and the establishment of our 
new steamship lines, we do have this class of undesirable immi- 
grants. ‘They go through the State westward, and we find them 
in our poorhouses, and in other charitable institutions. But we 
cannot help observing that the tendency of things in this country is 
opposed to restriction. By the changes in our constitution of civil 
government, by the changes in all our charitable institutions, in all 
our organic forms of government, restrictions of every description 
have been removed. Our charities are to be dispensed without 
reference to creed, color or nationality, all over this broad land. 
And even in our private institutions, by the acts of incorporation, 
the managing boards have to pledge themselves that the admission 
shall be free to all. The character of immigration has changed. 
Instead of males only, entire families come over now, and they 
must bring their infirm and disabled with them, Then, fiom the 
very large extent to which immigration has grown, the casualties 
incident to great movements of population must occur, and conse- 
quently, in providing for them, we may be providing for the mere 
accidents of life. That ought to make us extremely cautious in 
any action we take upon this subject. I feel, however, that it is 
important this Committee, or some other, should be continued, and 
should give further consideration to the subject, so that we may 
finally agree on some course of action to be taken in reference 
to it. 


Mr. E_more, of Wisconsin: The particular objection we have 
in our section to this immigration arrangement is that they foist 
upon us constitutional paupers, born or made so. We gladly 
admit the reputable poor, but the paupers, the vicious, the vaga- 
bond we don’t want here at all. We have too many of them now. 
Go through our poorhouses, jails, hospitals, and insane asylums, 
and you will find the majority of the paupers there are immigrants, 
foreigners, many of whom have recently come to this country. 
In the county where I live a good many immigrants are coming 
this year, and some of them are of the class that I mention, very 
undesirable ; a Danish insane man, for instance, who came here 
insane, with the family, and was taken to the hospital before he 
fas a week in this country. We feel this burden very much. 
Certainly we can devise some plan by which foreign nations shall 
not foist upon us whole families of paupers and criminals. 

Judge Ropinson, of Illinois: So far as the Illinois Board 
of Charities is concerned, we feel that some legislation on this 
subject is absolutely necessary to prevent this evil which has been 
spoken of. But that legislation should be uniform, and in order 
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to be uniform it must be by Congress. This is an evil which js 
_perhaps more felt in Massachusetts and New York than in Illinois, 
but it pervades the entire country; and the people of the West 
are beginning to feel this more and more every day. As immigra- 
tion continues to increase, this evil will increase in the West. | 
understand that there are organizations in Europe whose duty it 
is to ship these paupers and criminals to this country, not to bet- 
ter their condition but to avoid the expense of there maintaining 
them. These organizations do this, and not only this, but fami- 
lies there send defective members of their families here for that 
purpose. As was remarked by Dr. Hoyt, this is not only supposed 
to be done, but it is a well known fact. I hope this Committee on 
Immigration will be continued, and that some means will be 
devised, by which the matter can be entirely remedied. I know 
no better way than to continue this Committee and let it present 
this matter as fully as possible before Congress in the form of a 
bill. 1 therefore make the motion that the Committee on Immi- 
gration, in the view of the importance of this subject, be continued 
during the coming year. 


Mr. Wives, of Illinois: I would amend by moving that Dr. 
Hoyt, the Secretary of that Committee, be requested to extend his 
report in writing, and that the Secretaries of the Conference be 
requested to have a sufficient number of copies printed to furnish 
one to each member of Congress; and that the State Boards 
throughout the country be requested to use their personal and offi- 
cial influence in the several States, to secure the attention of Con- 
gress to the question. (Amendment accepted by Judge Robinson.) 


Mr. Barsour, of Michigan: It should not be overlooked that 
the evil is not confined to immigration from Europe. The border 
States have suffered considerably by simmigration from Canada. 
You heard from Buffalo yesterday, and you can hear the same fact 
all along the line of the border States. During the last two years we 
have found frequent cause to complain in Detroit, because insane 
persons and paupers have been sent to us by the towns in the in- 
terior of Canada for temporary relief. Paupers have come over to 
receive the benefits of out-door relief where that is given in cities. 
We found two years ago in Detroit about thirty families who had 
come over from Canada, to remain during the winter, in order to 
receive public instruction, and from the poor fund such allowances 
as they could obtain. 


The Presrpent: There are several States that have not been 
called upon for reports on this subject. I will ask Mr. Hill, one 
of the State delegates from Massachusetts, to speak on Immigra- 
tion. 


Mr. Hamittron Anprews Hitt: I have no formal report to 
present on this subject, but am glad to say a few words. Immi- 
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gration in Boston has been steadily increasing with the increase 
of our steamship facilities. Several years ago we had only two 
or three passenger steamers a month. Now our arrivals average 
one at least every day. With this increase of steamships the 
number of passengers has increased also. Ihave not the statistics 
at hand, but I may say generally that we increased in 1870 to 
1874 from four or five thousand a year up to twelve or fourteen 
thousand a year, and that in the current year, for the nine months 
ending June 30, 25,000 persons arrived here as immigrants. 
Before the current official year ends, Sept. 30, there will have 
landed here at least 30,000 immigrant passengers, which will be a 
large increase on any previous year. 

The immigration question is a broad one, and it should be looked 
upon from all points of view. I cannot of course, within five 
minutes, undertake to enlarge upon the various features of the 
question. But I want to call the attention of the Conference to 
this fact, and I believe it to be a fact, that the evils which have 
been pointed out this morning in connection with immigration are 
incidents only in a great and marvellous movement of population 
from the Eastern to the Western hemisphere. We are receiving 
hundreds of thousands of people, at least 600,000 this year, 
perhaps more. A large majority of those who thus come as im- 
migrants are valuable additions to our population and they should 
be cordially welcomed. They come, many of them, with money 
and with implements of industry and with honest purposes. 
They mean to be industrious citizens, to take care of them- 
selves and their families, and to add to the national wealth. 
They come with families as has been said. The strong and able- 
bodied bring with them the feeble and dependent. The mature 
man comes with his wife and children, also bringing, perhaps, his 
aged father and mother whom he was unwilling to leave behind 
him. There is danger of our taking a partial view of this ques- 
tion, and of looking at the incidental evils too much, and forget- 
ting the great benefits to the country at large that come from this 
movement. I certainly believe in looking at all sides of the ques- 
tion,—at the side presented today, but not at that alone. It is a 
proper question for Congress to deal with; but precisely how it is 
not easy to say. I think we can draw the line at one point. Con- 
gress ought to deal with the question. So far as it relates to the 
transportation of immigrants across the ocean, exercising a super- 
vision over the steamships in this trade, and a certain supervision 
over the arrangements made for the care of the immigrant on his 
arrival in port. But part of this work,—taking care of the immi- 
grant on his arrival,—should be left chiefly to the individual States 
and cities on the seaboard, for, after all, it is a question of police. 
The Supreme Court has said that the States must not enact legis- 
lation which looks like preventing immigration or like taxing it. 
That was the special point of the decision a few years ago,—that 
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New York, for example, should not tax the immigrant. She hac 
in the past received millions of dollars from immigration, and ha 
put up large buildings and paid for them out of the money received 
from immigrants. The Supreme Court said that no State can leyy 
a tax on the immigration movement. Massachusetts had such 9 
tax some years ago, but she voluntarily abandoned it, after dlis- 
cussion in this very hall, three or four years in succession. Ow 
legislators became convinced that the tax was an invidious one, 
and that it did not remove the evils complained of. No tax will 
keep out the people whom we most want to keep out. Whenever 
we ascertain that dependents are sent for the purpose of becoming 
burdens to us, or that criminals are sent here, then the general 
government should remonstrate with the governments from whom 
such persons come. Those cases are exceptional, and it is a mis- 
take to talk as though this crowd now coming to our shores were 
a mass of paupers which is to become dependent on us. We 
must meet this rising tide of population in the spirit indicated by 
the gentleman from New York. We must use all the appliances 
of our Christian civilization in dealing with these people in order 
to make Christian citizens of them; but I do not believe in put- 
ting any stigma upon them, by calling them as a class paupers 
and criminals, nor has the State of New York any right, in my 
judgment, to complain of the incidental evils connected with this 
movement as she is constantly doing. The city of New York is 
the metropolis of this country. Population flows to her from all 
parts of the world. She must accept with the benefits of this 
vast movement the incidental drawbacks which attend it, and she 
should provide for it. She is able to do this. She does not need 
to go to Washington to ask for an annual appropriation to enable 
her to do it. So is Massachusetts. If New York feels that she 
cannot do what is necessary then let her favor the distribution of 
her commerce among the other seaports. Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore are quite willing to share with her the commerce 
that makes her rich and prosperous, and accept also the incidental 
drawbacks and disadvantages. We, in this city, are ready to 
meet the question of how to take care of the immigrant on his 
arrival. As a matter of fact a large majority of the immigrants 
now arriving go directly to the interior. The Irish cling to the 
seashore and gravitate naturally to New York; but they are a 
small part of the whole, and few as compared with former years. 


Rev. Mr. Cootrry, of Cleveland: It occurs to me to be a very 
important thing, if true, that something like every twenty-fifth 
person of the men, women and children of this republic belong to 
the class of immigrants which we are now talking. Now we must 
understand that, without going back very far, we shall find ourselves 
among this number. We shall find that our fathers or our grand- 
fathers came over the same path that these people come. And 
while it is true, as I have occasion to know, that among them is 4 
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large class of the poor that need help, it is also true that we have 
a large class of strong able-bodied men among the immigrants. 
If you will come to Cleveland, into our workshops and into our 
machine shops and our manufacturing establishments and rolling 
mills, I can point out, by the score and the hundred, men that are 
an absolute necessity to the carrying on our industries, who all 
came during the past two years from the old country. You will 
find them in all the workshops. If you go into our best houses, 
into the homes of those men who are living in affluence and wealth, 
you will find that the domestics in all the departments of the house 
came largely from the old country. Now when you consider this 
important fact, that we have so many who are adding to the wealth 
of our country, ought you not to ‘* hasten slowly” when speaking 
against the immigration movement, or throwing any obstacle in the 
way of its progress? You say the pauper comes. ‘That is true. 
So the pauper is born in our own land also. How can we help 
others coming? They come by the score and the hundred, and 
they are born here of pauper parents, and how can we help that? 
Here is something that demands a broad charity, a charity which 
must be extended to the unfortunate who are foreign-born as well 
as to the unfortunate home-born. Ido not, in saying this, mean 
that I object to enacting stringent laws to preventing the landing 
of paupers, the imbecile and the lame and the blind and the crim- 
inal, who may be imported into our country; but I do say that 
charity knows no nationality ; that rivers and mountains make no 
boundaries in the broad domain of charity. In immigration, the 
strong man comes, and soon becomes self-supporting, and able to 
support others ; and if we have the poor and the unfortunate some- 
body else has not got them. I once asked a pious Methodist 
brother how he felt when a poor preacher was sent to his church. 
‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ we think nobody else has got him on their 
hands,” and so we must think of these paupers — nobody else has 
got them if we have them to support. 


Mr. Wricut, of Wisconsin: I hope we shall not forget that the 
matter before us is not the general question of immigration, but 
concerns those who are sent frrom some foreign country to be got 
rid of. Every community tries to decrease the number of its 
dependent classes, and a very natural resource is to send them to 
some neighboring community. We do not need to go to Boston, to 
Philadelphia, or Detroit, to find out where this practice goes on. 
Between the several States and towns and counties of our own 
nation, there is played this same game of sending to your next 
neighbor. The European counties are doing nothing more than 
what we are doing ourselves. We, in the West, complain of the 
Eastern States for sending their paupers westward ; not the States, 
but the local authorities. The national authorities of Europe do 
not send those paupers and criminals, but local authorities send 
them, and towns who have to bear the cost of the support of the 
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dependent classes. Our interior States are sending them further 
westward. My own State is guilty of this, as is every other State, 
in regard’ to paupers, at least, if not to criminals. We are all 
doing that sort of thing. In relation to the special point before 
us, there is this to bear in mind, that we do not send back to 
Europe the dependent classes, to any appreciable extent ; while we 
are constantly receiving them from Europe and from Canada. 
In self-defence we must try to prevent that as much as possible. 
It has been clearly presented here that the State authorities are not 
competent to deal with these questions, finally. It must be done 
by the national authority, and we must call upon the nation to 
use its powers in every way. It is already doing something, 
through the powers vested in the State Department, and can do 
much more. Something may be needed in the way of legislation. | 
believe it is the general sense of this Conference that something is 
needed. I will only suggest on this point, that a former member 
of this Conference, Henry W. Lord, has been elected to Congress 
from the Detroit district. In Michigan they have a habit of pro- 
moting men from the State Board of Charities to Congress. 
(Laughter.) In correspondence with Mr. Lord, after his election, 
he tells me that he intends to devote some special study to this 
question of immigrant legislation ; and a new member of Congress, 
who is interested in the subject will naturally do more than an old 
member interested in something else. Perhaps it might be well to 
put Mr. Lord on a Committee of this Conference. 


Mrs. Spencer called attention to the history of the bill for 
restricting Chinese immigration which was vetoed by the President. 
She did not think they would ever get the Congress of the United 
States, by any act of legislation, to discriminate against any suffer- 
ing class of people. 


Mr. Goopwrn, of Philadelphia: As to the question of the 
Chinese bill, and the fate of any bill in Congress, it seems to me 
that is very simply disposed of by the fact that the Chinese bill was 
in conflict with treaty stipulations with China. Now a bill that 
regulates immigration, with reference to the importation of crimi- 
nals and paupers, is not in conflict with any treaty with any nation. 
Next, as to the proper regulation, this is within the police powers 
of the individual State, without any doubt. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court quite early in the history of the country have settled 
the police powers of the States, — that they may exist to a large 
extent, without interfering with the regulation of commerce by the 
United States, and we have already had pointed out to us that the 
decision which overruled the New York per capita tax went not on 
the ground that the State of New York had no right to regulate 
the immigration of paupers, but that it had no right to interfere 
with the United States treaty regulations. If it does not interfere 
with treaty regulations a State is competent to deal with this ques- 
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tion. But there is one point in which we do need national help, 
and that is what has been pointed out this morning so forcibly, — 
the practice of societies, or municipalities in Europe exporting 
criminals, paupers and sick persons to this country. The indi- 
vidual States cannot treat with foreign powers, but the United 
States can. And it is eminently proper that the United States 
should take measures, and should.insist that nations professing 
peace and comity with us, should not be guilty of such a disgrace- 
ful and hostile act. It is as distinctly a hostile act as the intro- 
duction of clothes infected with small-pox. It is eminently proper 
that we should memorialize Congress. One thing I should add by 
way of suggestion, and that is, that the memorial should go not 
only to Congress but be directed to the executive department of 
the government, to the President and the Secretary of State. It 
is a part of the business of the State department to see that so far 
as treaty provisions enable this government to control such move- 
ments in Europe, and these be not complied with, to call the attention 
of European governments to them. It is the business of our 
State department to see that the whole power which we have by 
treaty is carried out, and what further powers are needed Congress 
should be asked to furnish. 

But the thing cannot be done entirely by legislation. First 
comes the police power of the States; next, the National govern- 
ment must act, through Congress, in giving us a general police 
law and regulation; thirdly, the government of the United States, 
through its treaty-making power, must act in having such addi- 


tional provisions put into treaties as may enable us to stop the 
tide in Europe before it reaches the shores of this country. I be- 
lieve that in this State and in other States, — certainly in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey — there are police regulations which are not 
supposed to be unconstitutional, and making it a penal offence for 
masters of vessels and steamship companies to introduce paupers. 
Those regulations need to be enforced 


Mr. Moore, of Boston, rose to ask if it were not possible for 
Congress, in the legislation on this question of immigration, to 
legislate so as to reach a certain class of individuals who come to 
this country and become citizens for the purpose, apparently, of 
turning round and bombarding the home government, and depend- 
ing upon the forces of the United States to defend them from the 
consequences. He referred especially to the reports of missiles 
and infernal machines prepared for blowing up public buildings in 
England. 


Judge Robinson’s motion being read again, the President said : 


I am of opinion there will be no opposition to this motion so far 
as calling the attention of Congress to the matter is concerned. 
Differences will arise as to the kind of legislation necessary. The 
gentleman from Philadelphia who has just spoken has very clearly 

15 
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pointed out the condition of the question in respect to Congress 
and the action of the States. He has not, however, covered thy 
whole ground. I wish to say a word upon the great importance 
of bringing this matter before Congress; and then a few words 
in regard to the power of the States as practically affected by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case which was argued five 
or six years ago. Mrs. Spencer has shown what the difficulty is 
of calling the attention of Congress to matters of this kind. Con- 
gress has its hands full of all sorts of business, and a measur 
like this is likely to be thrown aside by any circumstance, little or 
great. The attempt has been made to my knowledge within the 
past five years by several influential members of Congress, repre- 
senting important States, to bring the matter forward, but some- 
times one thing and sometimes another threw it over. 

The question presents itself to me in a somewhat different form 
from that stated by Mr. Hill, the delegate from Massachusetts. 
There was a time, undoubtedly, when Mr. Hill’s remark, with 
respect to New York and the other seaboard States, had much 
more force than it has now. ‘Those States received the first shock 
of the immigration, and also the first benefit of it. They cer- 
tainly received, and have been receiving for many years, the evil 
which results from this immigration. But as immigration is now 
managed, the Western States are almost equally exposed, not 
only to those benefits, but to these evils; and I think by the 
time Congress has its attention turned to this subject that ou 
friends from Illinois and Michigan, and even from Colorado, will 
be ready to represent that they are suffering as well as we. We 
do not wish to restrict immigration; it is the life-blood of this 
country. No American in his senses wishes to restrict immigra- 
tion in the least. But what has restricted immigration in the 
past more than any other single influence, is the fact that the im- 
migration itself was so mixed, so lacking in supervision in some 
respects, that it was unsafe for immigrants in many cases to make 
the voyage and establish themselves in different parts of this 
country. The hardships of women and children and feeble per- 
sons, and of persons without the knowledge of our language, and 
with some money in their possession, made immigration unsafe ; 
and if we had not had a system of supervision in New York and 
the other seaboard States, we should have seen our immigration 
materially fall off in consequence of the risks to which the immi- 
grants were exposed. 

Now, if any one wishes to promote immigration to this country, 
the very first step he should take is to see that this immigration is 
properly supervised ; that there is not one pickpocket in every hun- 
dred immigrants; that the immigrants shall be properly protected 
on their passage, and after their arrival. I understand that one 
great reason why immigration is now so immense is, that the par- 
ties interested—the railroad companies and persons who have land 
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for sale—have made, at their own expense and with a great deal 
of prudence and foresight, those provisions for the protection of 
the immigrants which for years to come must be made by some- 
body. These railroad companies and land agents carry these pas- 
sengers over thousands of miles in this country, as well as thous- 
ands of miles in their ocean passage, and bring them through to 
the place where they want to settle. Now that is a supervision of 
immigration which has been secured at private expense, reaching, 
in part, the same result that public supervision would secure. It 
does not touch the point, however, that Dr. Hoyt has in view; and 
although the proportion of criminals and paupers coming to this 
country is, perhaps, smaller than at any previous period, and the 
wealth of the immigrants is perhaps greater than in any previous 
year, yet, as the absolute number increases, and rises from one 
hundred thousand to six or eight hundred thousand, or even a mil- 
lion, the absolute number of these paupers and worthless persons 
becomes very large, and the absolute necessity for some supervision 
exists in a greater degree as immigration itself increases. 

That, I apprehend, is the form in which the question ought to 
present itself to Congress. Our States are separate jurisdictions ; 
their laws have no force beyond their own territory, while we have 
not only their deportation from Europe, but a constant deportation 
of paupers from State to State, and both are something which the 
State laws cannot regulate. There are controversies continually 
springing up with the authorities of different States, which Congress 
alone can seti 


The motion was then put, and the Conference adopted Judge 
Robinson’s resolution, as amended by Mr. Wines: 


‘* Voted, That the Committee on Immigration be continued, and 
requested to reduce their report to writing; that the Secretaries of 
this Conference be instructed to have a sufficient number of copies 
separately printed, in order that a copy may be furnished to every 
senator and representative in Congress; and that all Boards of 
State Charities in the United States, and delegates to this Confer- 
ence, be urged to use their personal and official influence with the 
members of Congress from their respective States to secure the 
attention and, if possible, the favorable action of Congress upon 
this important subject.” 
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REPORTS FROM THE STATES RESUMED. 
WISCONSIN. —BY MR. GILES. 


I am wholly unprepared with statistical facts this morning, not 
expecting the duty would be devolved upon me. Those matters 
will be found in the previous Proceedings of this Conference, in 
the regular reports that have been made from the State of Wiscon- 
sin. During the last year no very marked changes have been 
made in the administration of the law, except those which have 
been referred to by Gen. Brinkerhoff, in his able paper: the abo- 
lition of the local Boards of Trustees of all the State institutions ; 
and the substitution of one Board, usually called the Board of Contro! 
of Wisconsin State Institutions. Those institutions, by that act, 
were taken from under the supervision of the Board of Charities. 
I shall not allude to the State institutions, therefore, but leave that 
for Col. Burchard, who is President of the Board of Control, and 
a member of this Conference. Additional and important duties 
have been devolved upon the new State Board of Charities and 
Reform. An act was passed providing for the better care of the 
insane (I alluded to it yesterday morning), by which counties may 
care for their insane at home, and receive from the State treasury 
$1.50 per week. Several of the counties are taking the initiatory 
steps to erect buildings, and to care for their own insane in such a 
manner as to receive this amount from the State. We think we 
have discovered, for Wisconsin at least, a solution of this great 
question of the care of the chronic insane. 

Since the State Board was organized, we have succeeded in 
removing all the children from the poorhouses. It has not been 
done by the exercise of any executive authority on our part, but 
by creating a healthy public sentiment in the State. Ten years 
ago, we had in the poorhouses of Wisconsin about three hundred 
children, and it has lately occurred to me that we made a mistake. 
Instead of going to the State and asking for the passage of a law 
making it unlawful to retain children in “these houses, I think we 
should have been wiser if we had asked for a State public school, 
following the example of our sister State of Michigan. Such a 
bill failed last year in the senate. We found more than three 
hundred children between the ages of five and fifteen, in the poor- 
houses of the State. They have gradually decreased in num- 
ber until last fall there were, perhaps, fifteen or twenty 
children only in the county poorhouses. They were there but 
temporarily, until homes could be provided for them. We 
think that in this one regard, the State Board of Charities and 
Reforms in Wisconsin has paid back to the State, in the diminu- 
tion of paupers, all that it has cost. Our investigations and inquiries 
satisfied us that a large proportion of pauperism was hereditary ; 
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that the children taught in poorhouses would, in the end, 
back to the poorhouses. 

I do not think we found a single able-bodied man or woman in 
the poorhouses except the insane. The majority of them are 
foreigners, and the larger proportion of them are from fifty to a 
hundred years old. One man occurs to me, who, if he is alive now, 
is an hundred years old. Pauperism is diminishing in Wisconsin. 
We had last fall in thirty-three county and city poorhouses, less 
than 1,200 paupers ; four years ago, the number exceeded 1,400. 
We have provision in the poorhouses of the State for something 
over 2,000; but there has been a gradual decrease. For one thing, 
we took, as I have said, 300 children out. The public sentiment 
compelled the overseers of the poor to find homes elsewhere for 
those children. One of the most wealthy counties in the State, 
containing the most enlightened people, retained those children 
until a few years ago, and endeavored to get a bill through the 
legislature permitting that county to retain them; but it was 
defeated. 


gravitate 


NEW JERSEY.-——- BY MR. A. 8. MEYRICK. 


I was appointed State delegate from New Jersey because I have 
had occasion to make some general investigations and write some 
reports on the different points concerning our penal system. What 
I have to tell you I must give from memory, because I have had 
no time to prepare recent facts or write them out. Our State 
charities in New Jersey are principally two State Reform Schools 
and two Lunatic Asylums, the older of which is about four miles 
above Trenton, on the Delaware river, and the other at Morris 
Plains. The Trenton Asylum, founded in 1848, near Washing- 
ton’s crossing of the Delaware, has received since its opening 
5,661 patients in all, of whom 3,491 were returned to their friends, 
either cured or radically improved. During the year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1880, the number of patients treated in the institution 
has been 6,721, of whom 360 were men, and 312 women. Of 
these, 75 were discharged when recovered or improved during the 
year, and 550 remained at its close, 38 having died. ‘This asy- 
lum, for many years under the superintendence of Dr. Buttolph, 
was upon the completion of the larger institution near Morris- 
town in 1876, transferred to his able and long-tried assistant, Dr. 
Ward, who has in all respects maintained the high character es- 
tablished for his asylum by his predecessor. Attached to it is 
alarge and beautiful farm and a grist-mill, both of which are 
carried on with great success, lergely by the aid of the patients, 
who find in the diversity of occnpation thus afforded, heulthful 
and beneficial diversion from their maladies, besides contributing 
considerably to the support of the institution. 

The Trenton Asylum being capable of accommodating about 
four hundred patients, was long since outgrown. About five or 
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six years ago the State adopted the most approved models and 
gave us a model asylum at Morris Plains, which cost two and a 
half million dollars. We think we have made a good investment, 
and that our lunatic hospital at Morris Plains is one to be proud 
of. It embodies the full results of Dr. Buttolph’s long experi- 
ence in the treatment of the insane, and is believed to compare 
favorably with any similar institution in the world in its arrange- 
ment and appointments for the comfort of the unhappy people 
who are compelled to seek in it a refuge from themselves. For 
its cost the State has appropriated, as I said, more than $2,500,- 
000, besides. the liberal donations of individuals, for specific pur- 
poses, and its extent may be judged by the fact that the line 
which marks the foundations of the building, is a mile and a half 
in length. Receiving from the parent institution 291 patients in 
1876, Dr. Buttolph has now under his care 640 patients. ‘The 
management of both institutions is supervised by boards of emi- 
nent citizens, selected from different. parts of the State, who ably 
and effectually second the superintendents in their efforts for the 
improvement of the patients intrusted to their keeping. 

First among the correctional institutions of the State may be 
noticed the Reform School for Boys, located upon a farm of over 
500 acres, at Jamesburg, in 1865, and for several years past 
superintended by Mr. James H. Eastman. To this school, boys 
between the ages of eight and sixteen vears are committed by any 
justice of the supreme court, or the law judge of the common pleas 
of any county, upon conviction for any crime except murder or 
manslaughter, and kept, until in the judgment of the superintend- 
ent and trustees they may be safely bound, or placed in good 
homes, or until they become of full age. The number reported in 
October last, was 258, who are employed in cultivating the farm, 
caring for the stock and garden, and in making and laundrying 
shirts under the direction of the officers, from cut materials 
furnished by outside parties. The family system is adopted, the 
boys being grouped in five families each with its responsible head 
and separate dwelling. Thorough education in elementary 
branches is given in the schools; The food is wholesome and 
abundant; and, though the institution has only the enclosures of 
an ordinary farm, attempts at escape by the boys, many of whom 
realize for the first time within it the idea of a home, are almost 
unknown. 

Next is the Industrial School for Girls, near Trenton, now in its 
eleventh year of active usefulness, superintended by Mrs. H. F. 
Perry, with forty-one inmates, many of whom came to it morally 
depraved, and with constitutions weakened by disease, or the lack 
of proper care in their infancy, but who, under the wholesome 
influences of their treatment and surroundings rapidly improve in 
health and morajs, and are constantly in demand as household 
servants, in which capacity they give almost unexceptional satis- 
faction. 
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Both of these schools are under the supervision of boards of 
trustees, gentlemen of high character for philanthropy and intelli- 
gence, Who devote much time to them, and political influence has 
been thus far excluded from their management. 

The State prison of New Jersey is under the care of a warden 
appointed by the governor, ** by the advice and with the consent of 
the senate,” who is responsible for the discipline of the institution 
and the care and keeping of the prisoners. Behind him is a 
superior appointed by the governor, chancellor, chief justice and 
attorney general of the State, who is charged with the financial 
business of the prison, purchases its supplies, and contracts, with 
the consent of the inspector, its labor. ‘The inspectors, five in 
number, including the treasurer and comptroller of the State ex 
officio, and three gentlemen chosen by the legislature in joint 
meeting, meet at the prison monthly, or oftener, appoint the phy- 
sician, make rules for the government of the prison, and the 
regulation of the contracts for its labor; audit the accounts of the 
supervisor, authorize necessary repairs to the prison, inspect its 
books and exercise a general supervision of its affairs. An 
attempt made in 1870 to remove the prison management from 
political influence was only partially successful, and its control 
depends more than it should do, upon the contingencies of an 
election. 

The present warden, Mr. Patrick Lanty, has held his office 
only since April of the present year, too short a period to form an 
intelligent opinion as to the results to be expected from his ad- 
ministration, against which there has been, it is believed, so far, 
no ground for complaint. 

The abnormal increase of the number of convicts in the prison, 
from 393 in 1865, to 877 at one time in 1880, has excited consid- 
erable apprehension. ‘This increase of about 120 per cent. in six- 
teen years, during which the population of the State has gained 
only 32 per cent., is certainly very serions. It is believed, how- 
ever, that it may be traced in great measure to the peculiar situ- 
ation of the State, lying as it does between New York and 
Philadelphia, and extremely convenient of access to the lawless 
classes of both, whom the proverbial severity of ‘Jersey justice ” 
does not seem to deter effectually ; and to the fact that being, as it 
is, the great thoroughfare of inter-state travel, much of the foreign 
immigration which lands in New York, passes into and across it, 
too often leaving its worst elements in its transit. From these 
and other causes it has come to be infested by a great army of 
tramps, whose depredations are a source of annoyance and alarm 
to good citizens, and swell greatly the business of our eriminal 
courts. The jail system of the State, which with the exception 
of two only of its counties, fails to organize any practical method 
of employing short term convicts, makes each county jail a house 
of entertainment for the idle and vicious, who often, in the win- 
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ter especially, commit petty offences for the sake of the comforts 
which the jail affords them at the public expense. To be warmed, 
and fed, and lodged, and even clothed if need be, at some one 
else’s cost, to spend the whole day in vicious idleness and vile 
conversation; to teach the young beginner in crime the more 
advanced processes of making himself dangerous to society, seems 
to be the highest ambition of too many of our floating population. 
From this it results that our jails are in most cases schools and 
centres of crime, from which the only possible redeeming element 
—hard and steady labor, is effectually excluded. The adoption 
of such a change in our penal laws as would enable us to send 
persons convicted of minor offences to a single house of correc- 
tion, where their labor could be thoroughly utilized, the cost of 
their maintenance reduced one-third or one-half, and their oppor- 
tunities for vicious instruction minimized, seems the only remedy 
for the evils of a too-rapidly increasing criminal element. 

Of the convicts in our State prison, 360 are reported as having 
entered it under twenty-five years of age, and 161 are serving out 
from their second to their seventh terms in it. For the reforma- 
tion of the former, a State reformatory is being urged, whicl shall 
receive persons between sixteen and thirty years of age, convicted 
of first offences, and pave their way to restoration to good citizen- 
ship. This project, urgently recommended by the commission of 
prison labor, appointed by Gov. McClellan, in 1879, is now under 
consideration by a legislative committee, who will report as to its 
feasibility, to the next session of the legislature. The principal 
obstacle in the way of this, and other necessary prison reforms 
among us, has been for some time the agitation of the question of 
eonvict competition with free labor, which has unfortunately 
passed into politics, where its power for mischief has been abun- 
dantly manifest. So persistent and determined have been thie 
advocates of doing away with this competition, that it has been 
almost impossible for any other phase of the subject to obtain a 
hearing ; and the fact that our prison has been crowded far beyond 
its capacity for several years, there being only 694 cells to over 
830 convicts on the average, while the law forbids positively the 
confinement of more than one person in any one cell, though quite 
generally known, has not yet excited interest enough to secure the 
necessary measures for relieving it. 

The erection of a reformatory which would accommodate 300 of 
our convicts of the more hopeful class, and the provision for a 
house of correction which would assume the charge of the worst 
of minor offenders, would enable us to devote our State prison 
to the most confirmed criminals, for which it is ample, enable 
us to reform and restore those whose manhood is not hopeless, 
relieve our jails from their convict population, and make them, as 
they should be, houses of detention for accused persons and 
witnesses only. 
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Mr. President: I wish I could have given you a much fuller and 
more complete statement; but I have given you all I have at 
hand at this present time. 


The Presipent: Mr. Meyrick. who makes this report, is, doubt- 
less, the most experienced and impartial person in New Jersey to 
speak on this prison question. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed by the governor of New Jersey, and has not only inves- 
tigated the labor question, which was the business for which they 
were appointed, but also the connection between the upper and 
lower prisons. I have seldom seen a more forcible statement of 
the prison labor question than has been made by that commission. 
I visited, quite recently, the hospital at Morris Plains for the 
purpose of seeing the costliest hospital in the United States which 
is now filled with insane patients, and also to examine the mechani- 
cal appliances introduced there by Doctor Buttolph, who is, by 
common consent, regarded as the most experienced and scientific 
person in such matters among those who manage the insane. 
Although we must protest against such great expenditure of public 
money as has been made in New Jersey, in buildings of this kind, 
yet it will amply repay any one who will go and see the extent to 
which mechanical appliances have there been carried. The heat- 
ing and ventilation seem to be perfect. ‘This same skill is shown 
in the arrangement of the wards, which are remarkably convenient. 


Mr. Exmore, of Wisconsin: I think Mr. Meyrick’s statement 


was very clear and good ; all the same, I move that we adjourn, 
Adjourned at 1.30, P. M. 
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[The remaining reports from the States represented in the Con- 
ference, will here be given, although some were made on Friday, 
and some on Saturday. ] 


MICHIGAN.—— MR. W. J. BAXTER. 


This is the first opportunity I have had to attend one of these 
Conferences. ‘The State has been so often and so well represented 
at previous meetings, that no extended report seems to be now 
required. Such a report would be a repetition of matters already 
presented. 

Some progress has been made since your last meeting, in further 
ameliorating the condition of the dependent and suffering classes, 
by enlarging the capacity and facilities of institutions already 
established, and by making provision for the erection and support 
of others. ‘The public school at Coldwater, for the care, education, 
and placing in good and comfortable homes, of poor, helpless and 
dependent children, often, homeless and nameless waifs, who, but 
for the provision thus made, would grow up vagabonds or 
criminals, is a noble charity, and is more than meeting the hopes 
and expectations of its projectors. The Legislature of our State, 
recognizing the great good it is accomplishing, has dealt very 
liberally with it, enabling it not merely to keep up, but to extend 
its beneficent operations. Up to September 30th, 1880, the date 
of its last report, 944 children had been received and partially 
educated, and of these 525 had been placed in good and comfort- 
able homes. ‘There were in the school at the date of that report, 
292 children, which number has been increased to about 325, at the 
present time. 

The State Reform School for Girls, for which provision was 
made two years since, but which was established at Adrian only a 
little more than a year ago, has not yet been opened, for the 
grounds had to be prepared, and buildings erected. One of four 
cottages for which provision has been made, will be opened for the 
reception of inmates about the first day of August. Liberal pro- 
vision has been made by the legislature for buildings and support, 
that the inmates may be so thoroughly classified as to afford the 
best possible opportunities for beneficial results; and it is hoped 
and believed that very favorable results will be secured. 
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The two Insane Asylums of the State, though providing for the 
care of about nine hundred patients, are both taxed to their 
utmost capacity, and yet many must of necessity be turned away, 
to find such care and attention as can be provided by friends, 
or in case of the poor, in county insane asylums or poorhouses. 
The legislature at its late session provided for the erection of an 
addition to the Asylum at Pontiac, which will add to its capacity 
accommodations for about one hundred and fifty more patients. 
The legislature also appropriated $400,000 for a new insane 
asylum, to be erected within the next two years, and the entire 
matter of plans, location, ete., has been placed in the hands of 
three commissioners, one of whom, Dr. E. H. Van Deusen, is a 
member of our State Board of Corrections und Charities, and was 
for many years in charge of the asylum at Kalamazoo. The 
character and special fitness of the commissioners are a sufficient 
guaranty that our third insane asylum will be a model institution. 
A large number of pauper insane are still maintained in county 
insane asylums in connection with poorhouses, and in many of 
the newer counties in poorhouses without any hospital accom- 
modations. The condition of these pauper insane, with the best 
care and attention at the command of the county asylums and 
poorhouses, is often very lamentable. 

The Asylum for the Blind has been permanently fixed at Lan- 
sing, a fine tract of land has been secured, and ample provision 
made for the erection of convenient and commodious buildings. 
Those on the grounds and now in use were erected for other pur- 
poses and are not well adapted for use as a school for the blind. 
The Asylum for Deaf Mutes at Flint, by the removal of the blind 
to a separate institution, was for the time relieved and able to 
provide for all seeking admission. ‘The number of this class of 
unfortunates is now, however, so large that the institution is over 
crowded, and provision must soon be made for another institution. 

The State Reform School at Lansing, to which boys under 16 
years of age arrested for crime are sentenced, has been divested 
of all prison look,—nearly all apparent restraint has been removed 
and the better and higher nature of the boys is so effectually 
appealed to and developed that work and study are cheerfully and 
voluntarily performed, and very few attempts are made to escape. 
Under the present treatment, boys are often released and placed 
in good homes, long before their sentence would expire, and in a 
large majority of cases experience justifies the experiment. The 
average number of inmates the last year was about 320. 

I need not speak of our prisons. They present the usual 
features of such institutions. The contract system prevails in our 
State, and under this system they are made more than self-sus- 
taining. Prisoners are, as a rule, well-fed, well-clothed, and 
humanely treated. 

In addition to the State institutions there are in our State a 
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large number of private charitable institutions, denominational 
and undenominational, established for various charitable purposes, 
in which many old men, aged women, sick and infirm invalids, 
helpless children, foundlings, widows and orphans receive such 
comfort, support, care, and attention as their respective situations 
require. ‘These noble charities, out-growths of the Christian civyili- 
zation of the age, cannot here receive any suitable notice. Many, 
very many of those who give time and money, and personal atten- 
tion to these, will in the great day of account receive the welcome 
plaudit: ‘* Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.” 

The want of some other State charitable institutions, we trust 
will be supplied im the near future. At present, no provision is 
made by the State for diseased, crippled, deformed, or otherwise 
imperfect children of the pauper class, and they are compelled to 
remain at poorhouses, or to grow up in ignorance. The legisla- 
ture, at its last session, however, made provision for the medical 
and surgical treatment of such of them as there was any well 
grounded reason to suppose might be benefited by such treatment, 
at the expense of the State, in the hospitals connected with the 
medical departments of our State University. This shows that 
they are not forgotten, and we hope soon to see an institution pro- 
vided for their especial care, treatment, and education. 

Another institution greatly needed, but as yet not furnished by 
our State, is one for the idiots and feeble-minded. All children 
of this class are still left to the care of relatives and friends, if of 
sufficient ability to support them ; if not, they are sent to the poor- 
houses or jails to drag out a miserable existence, without one effort 
to fan into a flame the feeble spark of intelligence they may pos- 
sess, until death comes to their relief. 

The duties and powers of the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities, composed of the Governor, and four Commissioners 
nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate, have 
been somewhat extended and enlarged by the State Legislature. 
The Governor takes an active interest in the work of the Board; 
he attends and takes part in nearly all its meetings. The Board, 
as a body, visit and carefully inspect all State penal and charita- 
ble institutions at least once in each year. It is also the duty of 
one of the commissioners, or of the secretary, to visit and inspect 
each jail and poorhouse in the State at least once in each year 
While on such visits and examinations the members of the Board 
have no executive power, but can only counsel and advise. There 
has been a manifest, and in some respects a very marked, improve- 
ment in the condition of the jails and poorhouses of the State since 
the organization of this Board, and in the care and treatment of 
the inmates. This is more marked in the poorhouses than in the 
jails, since many of our jails, built at an early day, are so con- 
structed as to render proper care of prisoners impossible. 
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The legislature, at its late session, made it the duty of Boards 
and commissioners, having the charge of penal or reformatory 
institutions, to prepare written estimates for the support, repairs, 
ete., of their respective institutions, and submit the same to the 
State Board of Corrections and Charities, who are required to pre- 
sent a written report as to the necessity and reasonableness of the 
estimates, to be submitted, with the estimates, for legislative 
action. 

The Board of Corrections and Charities has an agent in each 
county of the State, whose duty it is to look after all children 
under sixteen years of age arrested as vagrants or on any criminal 
charge, and to advise with the court or magistrate as to the dispo- 
sition to be made of them. Many children are thus, by the watch- 
ful care of these agents, saved from a life of crime and placed in 
good homes, away from the evil influences which have often led to 
a first offence. These agents make quarterly reports to this Board. 
It is the further duty of these agents to endeavor to secure homes 
for children who are wards of the State, in the public school at 
Coldwater, to visit and look after such children in the homes in 
which they are placed, and to ensure for them kind treatment and 
proper educational advantages. 

In conclusion, we can only say that while the State of Michigan 
has done much in the matter of making provision for her unfortu- 
nate and dependent classes, much still remains to be accomplished, 
which, for years to come, will tax her sympathies and her resources. 


MINNESOTA. —— BY E. W. CHASE. 


Although Minnesota is comparatively a new State, and intensely 
interested in developing its vast resources, it is by no means 
unmindful of the claims of the unfortunate and criminal classes 
that are rapidly gathering within its borders from all parts of the 
world, nor of the necessity of making ample provision for their 
‘are and reformation. For this purpose our most excellent Goy- 
ernor, who is ever foremost in works of humanity, has responded 
to your invitation by delegating us to be present at your delibera- 
tions, examine into the practical working of your eleemosynary, 
penal and reformatory institutions, and collect such information as 
will best aid us in establishing such cognate institutions as our 
State is sure to need in the near future. We came to learn. We 
already feel that we have been amply repaid ourselves, and hope 
to be able to use the information we have gained for the benefit of 
our adopted State and the good of humanity. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in representing a State that is 
not only alive to the increasing demands of the age, but in that 
flexible condition that will enable us to utilize the accumulated 
experience of the older States. We already have two insane 
asylums, one at St. Peter, the other at Rochester, of which my 
colleague has spoken briefly ; also asylums for the deaf, blind, and 
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imbecile, grouped together at Faribault; a State Prison at Still- 
water, and a Reform School at St. Paul. Each and all these insti- 
tutions have been subjected to more or less criticism, which we are 
glad to say has uniformly resulted in convincing the public that 
they are, in the main, well and humanely managed. But we regret 
to admit that the same cannot be said of our county jails, which, 
being without the necessary means of classification, too often 
become the schools for crime instead of places of reformation and 
punishment. Our private charitable organizations, the Society 
for the Relief of the Poor, Orphan Asylums, Home for the Friend- 
less, Christian and Bethany Homes, ete., are, each in their special 
sphere, doing a noble work, and only need the bonds of association 
to make them all that could be desired. 

We need only add that Minnesota fully appreciates the progress 
that is being made in the science of charity and reform, and will 
ever be ready to take a step forward as fast as its heterogenous 
population can be brought to accept of the higher claims of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

VERMONT. — MRS. FAIRBANK. 


Vermont has no Board of State Charities ; we have two charitable 
institutions supported by the State; a Reform School for Boys, 
and a Reform School for Girls, located at Vergennes. Both schools 
are under one management ; a superintendent appointed by trustees, 
and three trustees appointed by the Governor. Present number of 
inmates, 100, eighty-three boys and seventeen girls. We have, 
also, a House of Correction located at Rutland, under the charge 
of a superintendent and three directors appointed by the Governor. 
The present number of inmates is sixty. We have a State prison 
at Windsor under the charge of a superintendent and _ three 
directors appointed by the Governor. Present number of inmates 
is 120. 

We have one private charity in our State, termed the Home for 
Destitute Children, located at Burlington, Vt. The present num- 
ber of inmates is eighty. 


The Present: I will call on Mr. J. W. Langmuir for a report 
from Ontario, or if he pleases, from Canada. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, CANADA.—BY J. W. LANGMUIR, GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTOR. 


P Having, at the last meeting of the Conference, made a very 
lengthy report on the state and condition of the charitable, cor- 
rectional, and reformatory institutions of the Province of Ontario, 
I had not intended to take up the time of the Conference on this 
occasion ; but at your request, Mr. President, I will make a few 
remarks. ‘The members of the Conference, who were at Cleveland 
last year, will remember that I stated there were comprised, in our 
system of charities and correction, four hospitals for the insane, 
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an asylum for idiots, an institution for the deaf and dumb, and 
one for the blind, a central or intermediate prison for males, a 
reformatory for women, a reformatory for boys and one for girls, 
all of which were erected at the expense of, and are entirely main- 
tained and controlled by, the Government of the Province. In 
addition, there are forty-three common jails, and fifty-eight hos- 
pitals, refuges and orphan asylums, over which the Government 
exercises supervision, and, in some instances, executive control. 

Since our last meeting, the Reformatory for Women and the 
Refuge for Girls have been opened, so that our correctional and 
reformatory system is structurally complete. The Reformatory 
for Women has not been sufliciently long in operation to warrant 
me in speaking, with any great degree of confidence, of results ; 
hut this I can say, that the idleness and vicious association which 
formerly existed in the wards of our common jails are now things 
of the past, and that, through proper discipline, sound teaching, 
industrial training, and good influences in this Women’s Reforma- 
tory, we hope to accomplish a great deal in the reclamation of this 
long-neglected class in our vicious and criminal population. At 
the Refuge for Girls, where power is granted to detain girls for 
periods not exceeding five years, I am confident that many valua- 
ble lives and characters will be saved from destruction through the 
heneficent work of the Refuge. The structure, discipline, and 
interior economy of the Reformatory for Boys have been entirely 
remodelled during the past year, and I now look forward with hope 
and encouragement to the fulfilment of the highest and best objects 
of this valuable public institution. 

Respecting the care of our insane classes, every person of 
unsound mind, so far as I know, is under lodgment and treatment 
in our five asylums. We have no insane in poorhouses or refuges. 
In round numbers, we have accommodation for 2,750 patients, and 
there are now 2,600 in residence. We have excellent means of 
classifying patients, under the cottage system for the quiet chronic, 
and the separate house plan for the violent and refractory. Like 
yourselves, however, we find the demand for accommodation con- 
stantly increasing, and we are anxiously looking forward to, and 
hoping for, that progress in the branch of medical science entrusted 
with the treatment of the insane, that will bring to light such cura- 
tive and preventing processes as will, at least, check the force of 
this terrible scourge of civilization. The Association of Medical 
Superintendents of Asylums for the Insane, in the United States 
and Canada, met in Toronto about a month ago, when the subject 
was fully discussed ; and, as a practical result, the question of fur- 
nishing clinical instruction to medical students on mental diseases 
is now under the consideration of the Ontario Government, as 
well as other subjects connected with the growth and treatment of 
insanity. 

As a foreigner, if such a term may be used in speaking of the 
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inhabitants of the United States and Canada, I was very much 
interested in the Paper read by General Brinkerhoff, on State 
Boards of Charity and Correction. Until I heard that paper read, 
I was under the impression that the statutory powers of these 
Boards, as well as the duties and responsibilities of their members, 
were the same in the various States of the Union, where they 
have been established. I cannot altogether agree with the General 
in the conclusions that he, as chairman of the committee, has 
arrived at; for, while I think that advice and supervision alone on 
the part of these Boards will accomplish a great deal in the good 
management of public institutions, still my experience and obser- 
vation of the past fourteen years convinces me that executive 
responsibility must be assumed, and mandatory powers must be 
conferred upon the external ruling authorities, whatever they may 
be called, of prisons and asylums. Such power it may rarely be 
necessary to exercise, but the knowledge that it exists cannot but 
have a salutary effect, particularly in dealing with personal short- 
comings and wrong-doing on the part of officers of such institu- 
tions. Although, in theory, only advisory and supervisory powers 
are conferred upon the Ohio Board of State Charities, still the fact 
being that the Governor of that State is Chairman of the Board, and 
that in him is vested the power of dismissing any public servant, 
it will be apparent that no more effective executive authority could 
be conferred than is held by the Ohio Board. For if the caution 
and advice of a member of the Board to an institution official is 
rejected or disregarded, and the public interests thereby endan- 
gered, the Governor, not in his capacity as Chairman of the Board, 
but as Governor of the State, may at once ask such offender to 
send in his resignation. If your Boards all have Governors of 
States for chairmen you may rest contented with such advisory and 
supervisory powers in theory. Even in Ontario we have no more 
effective system. 

Before sitting down, permit me, Mr. President, to thank the 
Conference for the honor it has done me in making me an Honarary 
Secretary. It gives me great pleasure and I derive much profit 
in attending these Conventions. During the past fourteen years 
the Government of Ontario has availed itself very largely of the 
skill and experience of our neighbors, on this side of the lakes, in 
the erection and organization of our public institutions, and I only 
regret that we have so little opportunity of returning the favors 
thus granted. 


NEW YORK.—DR. HOYT. 


It is not possible for me, upon the present occasion, to present 
an extended view of the charities of New York; indeed, this is 
not necessary, as they have been fully set forth in the annual 
reports of the State Board. These charities are composed of three 
classes, viz.: those constructed and governed by the State ; those 
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under the direction and control of city and county authorities ; 
and those supported and managed by the union of publie with 
private munificence. The expenditures of these classes of chari- 
ties last year, in round numbers, were as follows: The first, 
$2,309,000; the second, $1,500,000; the third, $4,600,000. The 
number of the insane in the custody of institutions in New York, 
at the close of the past year, was 9,537, as follows: In the State 
institutions, 2,663 ; in city asylums, 4,334 ; in county asylums and 
county poorhouses, 1,992; in private asylums, 404; in the asylum 
for insane criminals, 146. Of the insane in county care, about 
1,200 were in asylums erected or remodelled under the immediate 
direction of the State Board, and these were held under a license 
from that Board, and subject to its rules and regulations. It is 
the declared policy of the State, te bring all of the insane, chronic 
as well as acute, under the immediate supervision of the State. 
The opening of the asylum at Binghamton this year, with the 
accommodations already afforded by the Willard Asylum, would 
enable the State to receive nearly all of the chronic insane, not 
suitably provided for now by the counties. The subject of the 
treatment and care of the insane has received much attention from 
the State Board since its organization, and many improvements 
have been introduced in the supervision and oversight of this class. 
The question is now undergoing examination by a committee of 
the State Senate, and further improvements in the care of the 
insane it is hoped, will be effected. In dealing with the questions 
of pauperism, insanity and other subjects coming within its purview, 
the State Board has from the first occupied advanced grounds. 
Its labors, upon the whole, have been well sustained by the public, 
and have resulted in many lasting reforms and improvements, and 
in great economy of management. 


CALIFORNIA. -——- BY MRS. LUCY N. BRINKERHOFF. 


California has two insane asylums. (1) ‘* The Insane Asylum 
of California,” at Stockton, was established in 1851. The total 
number of patients treated during the year ending June 30, 1880, 
was 1,241; 890 males and 351 females. Remaining at that date, 
1,116; 790 males and 326 females. The average cost per capita for 
the year was $152.40. The total number received during the twenty- 
nine years since its opening was 8,781. (2) The State Asylum, at 
Napa, was organized in 1875. The total number of patients 
treated during the year ending June 30, 1880, was 1,286; 850 
males and 436 females. Remaining at that date, 839; 536 males 
and 133 females. The per capita cost of maintenance during the 
year was $147.60. Total number received during the five years 
since its organization, 2,392. These asylums are well conducted, 
and we think will compare favorably with those in older States. 

California has no other organized public charities as State 
institutions. It has provided, however, that all orphan asylums 
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having more than twenty inmates shall be allowed $100 a year 

sach, for whole orphans and $75 each, for half orphans; and for 
abandoned children, after being one year in any asylum and not 
reclaimed, the sum of $75 each, per annum. These asylums are 
private, and are under the charge of the different religious 
denominations. The orphan asylums receiving State aid are 
subject to visitation of a Board of Examiners appointed by the 
Governor. Their report for the year ending June 30, 1880, shows 
the total number of children receiving State aid to have been 2,160. 
The Examiners report the management of these institutions as 
excellent. The total amount of State aid contributed during the 
year was $146,736. 

The Deaf, Dumb and Blind Asylum of California, located : 
Berkley, four miles north of the city of Oakland, reports its 
number of pupils, June 30, 1880, at 141; of these, 112 were deaf 
and dumb and 29 blind. No charge for maintenance is made for 
pupils from the State of California except for clothing and travyel- 
ling expenses. Pupils from other States and Territories are 
charged § $300 per annum. 

The penitentiaries of California are at present in a state of 
transition from the system of contract labor to that of labor wholly 
on State account. The constitution of 1879, which made so many 
radical changes, provided that there should be ‘+ a State Board of 
Prison Directors to consist of five persons to be appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate; the Board 
of Directors to hold office for ten years, and to have the charge 
and superintendence of the State prisons, and to possess such 
powers and to perform such duties in respect to other penal and 
reformatory institutions of the State as the legislature may pre- 
scribe. After the first day of January, 1882, the labor of convicts 
shall not be let out by contract to any person, copartnership, 
company or corporation.” The legislature, by an Act approved 
April 15, 1580, provided the legislation necessary to carry into 
effect this provision of the constitution. Section 25 of this Act 
provides that ‘‘ after the passage of this Act no skilled convict 
labor shall be let out or contracted at a price less than $1 per day.” 
The Board of Directors in their first report, recently published, 
say, ** The plain intent and purpose of the law is to wholly dis- 
continue, by the Ist of January, 1882, the contract system that 
has heretofore prevailed in our penal economy, and to compel the 
working of convicts on State account exclusively, that is to say, 
the State must become a manufacturer, must superintend the 
mechanical operations of the shops, invest its own capital, pur- 
chase its own material with which to carry on different branches 
of business and dispose of the manufactured goods, as well as 
suffer all the losses in machinery, stock and bad debts, and the 
expenses and perplexities incident to the buying, manufacturing 
and selling of goods.” 
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The centralization of the prison control, in a Board of Directors 
with long terms of office, was designed to prevent a too frequent 
change in the management of prison affairs, and to remove the 
same, sO far as possible, from the evils of mere partizan influences, 
—a step in the right direction. The Board of Directors have 
aldressed themselves earnestly to their task, and are rapidly 
bringing the prisons into the new order of things. The industries 
already arranged are brick making and the manufacture of jute. 
Fifty acres of clay lands, suitable for brick making and lying con- 
tiguous to the prison grounds, have been purchased. ‘These lands 
will afford profitable employment to a large number of prisoners 
for many years. The manufacture of jute, the Directors think, 
will afford constant and remunerative employment to nearly o1 
quite 500 convicts, many of whom might be physically incapacitated 
for the hard labor required in other branches of industry. 

There are two convict prisons in California, viz.: the State 
Prison at San Quentin, and: the State Prison at Folsom. The 
number of inmates at San Quentin, at the close of the year ending 
June 30, 1881, was 1,515; at Folsom, 209. 


Mrs. Dati: I wish particularly to speak about the Asylum at 
Stockton, because it is next to the prison at Sherborn in my eyes ; 
and, to judge from such experience as one may gain by a single 
visit for an entire day, it is the best conducted institution of the 
kind I ever saw. I suppose there is no State where politics have 
more to do with such matters than in California; but this asylum 
is, in every respect, as well managed as the finest Eastern institu- 
tion I have ever seen. I saw every department of it; I believe I 
went into every room, with the exception of a few cells in which 
the worst class of male insane prisoners were confined. That was 
an intentional omission. The institution is a very peculiar one, 
because it shelters insane men and women of all nationalities. 
There are Alaskans and Peruvians, and Spanish-Americans and 
Chilians, with persons of all countries in the world, except Chi- 
hamen. 

I can hardly think of anything that would make a Chinaman 
insane. My experience of the Chinese has been such that I don’t 
think they could have sufficient mental action to be insane. 


The Prestpent: Perhaps you thought that if they could stand 
the mental strain of their alphabet they could stand anything. 
[ Laughter. } 


Mrs. Dati: One word now in regard to the causes of insanity 
in California. Intemperance is said to be on the increase; and 
that is one great cause of insanity. The wines of California have 
so lately been manufactured, that they are hardly in use in Cali- 
fornia at all. The people formed their habits of drinking liquors 
of the vilest character in the mines, and they are not inclined to 
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take light ones. They waat whiskey and brandy, and any sort of 
spirits that is rectified enough to be intoxicating. As I believe 
that this community, and all communities in the United States, 
have got to base their temperance reforms (in order to have them 
effective) upon self-control, so that men shall learn that they must 
not eat too much, or drink too much, that they are to regard their 
senses as their servants and not their masters,—lI do think that 
the temperance question is the most important one before the 
United States; but I do not think it will ever be reached by out- 
ward forces. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—-REV. TEMPLE CUTLER. 


I have but little to say of the charitable organizations of South 
Carolina in general. My work has been exclusively among the 
colored people,—acting as a missionary for the American Mis- 
sionary Association. I have been stationed at Charleston for the 
last three years, and for three years previous at Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 
Very soon after I got to work among the people, and saw the con- 
dition of things, my sympathies were much enlisted for thie 
neglected children. Very little provision has been made by the 
States where I have been laboring for the assistance of the colored 
children, and not a great deal for the white children, although in 
Charleston they have a large orphan asylum, that is supported by 
the city and by a large fund which they have on hand ; but in the 
whole State of South Carolina there is no provision made whatever 
that I know of for the poor children of the colored race. And 
yet three-fifths of the population of the State are colored. The 
condition of these children is deplorable in the extreme. Many 
of them have no parents, and some that have parents are worse 
off than those that have not. Many of the parents are extremely 
cruel. I can hardly go into a home where I should not find a 
leather strap with a hole in one end where the little finger would 
go through, and then the remainder of the strap split so as to 
make three or four thongs. The child that does anything which 
the parent disapproves is very likely to feel the effect of that strap. 
They are always pointing to the strap. 

Then, as I said before, some have no parents. The fact that 
there are no orphan asylums, I suppose, works upon the sympa- 
thies so that when the parents die a family of children may be 
absorbed by the neighbors. These children often serve as scav- 
engers to a whole family. They are often clothed in rags. You 
can generally tell when there is an orphan in the family. They 
are expected to get their living in the streets; if they cannot get 
it honestly, to get it any how. They have no provision for educa- 
tion; are not regarded by the household as members of the 
family; and the head of the household does not hold himself 
responsible for the conduct of such a child. If the police trace 
the child home, the answer would be, ‘‘ We simply give a place to 
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the child; we do not hold ourselves responsible at all for him.” 
Thus the child is utterly neglected, so far as moral training is con- 
cerned. Our sympathies have been drawn out very much for these 
waifs, and a few of us, who have been engaged in this work for 
fifteen or sixteen years, determined last winter that we would 
organize some kind of a home for these children, not only while 
they are growing up, but in their infancy. Whenever a mother or 
father dies, and the children are left without any one to care for 
them, we desire to bring up those children, and stand in the place 
of father and mother to them. 

A story may show you the origin of this Home: Two years ago, 
there came into Charleston a man with all his effects tied up in an 
old quilt, on the top of his head. He had six children and his wife. 
They came from the plantations, and knew but little about house- 
hold affairs. The woman hardly knew how to cook. She had 
been brought up as the hands work on a farm; she could make 
hoecake and that is about all. 


The Prestmpentr: That is a great art. 


Mr. Cutter: She could do that to perfection. They were found 
by the committee, who gave them a little room. They had a 
bundle of rags to sleep on, and that was laid on the floor; they 
had nothing else. We furnished them with bed and bedstead and 
clothing ; and from that time onward, this family has been under 
our special care. This winter, the mother was taken sick with 
dropsy and died. Our missionary supported the family all through 
their sickness. The father got what he could; but, somehow, he 
could not do anything to provide for the family. When the mother 
died, the father gave the children to the missionaries, and requested 
that we should see that they were provided with some kind of a 
home. That seemed to be a family thrown upon our hands. We 
secured a woman to take charge of the children; we hired a house 
and commenced operations, and we are now trying to carry on this 
little beginning. We regard it only as a seed sown; and we are 
looking with some interest to see when it will grow. We believe 
that we are in the line of a great benefit to this people. We neve 
can do anything with the children until we can have charge of 
their earliest training. 

We have schools in different places which are attended by the 
young men and women. You would be surprised to see their lady- 
like and gentlemanly appearance. You would say that this was 
going to revolutionize the home. And yet we are compelled to 
acknowledge that in a majority of instances when those boys and 
girls return to their homes they go right back to the old way of 
living. Iam speaking only of colored schools; I have nothing to 
do with white children. We have to confine ourselves in the 
South either to one or the other. In several instances we thought 
we had laid the foundation for something like a respectable home, 
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but we found that when they settled down they went right back to 
the old way, serving their victuals without any plates, eating from 
their fingers—and the home looks like the old times. We believe, 
therefore, that the only plan is to take the children in their infancy 
and train them up in the way that we hope to have them live here- 
after. Our wish is to establish a home on the cottage plan fo. 
them in families of not more than ten or twelve, presided over |yy 
a Christian woman, who shall be a mother to the children. We 
intend, as they grow up, that the boys shall be taught trades and 
the girls be taught housekeeping. 


The Presment: We are under great obligations to Mr. Cutle: 
for this statement, and it is especially pleasing to welcome a repre- 
sentative from the Carolinas. I made some efforts last winter 
and since to obtain the appointment of official delegates from 
various Southern States. I corresponded with the Governors, and 
when I happened to know gentlemen in those States I corresponded 
with them also; but I imagine the difficulties in the way of sending 
delegates are greater in the South, because they are not in the habit 
of sending without the action of the legislature, while in the North 
the Governor himself may send delegates. One of the communica- 
tions which I read on Monday, on the care of insane women by 
physicians of their own sex, came from a Southern State. But we 
seldom have any considerable number of those States represented 
in our Conference. Last year we had Texas as well as Kentucky, 
but neither Virginia, Alabama nor North Carolina has been repre- 
sented in our Conference. 


A SPECIAL CHARITY IN NEW YORK CITY. 


REPORT OF DR. JAMES KNIGHT, SURGEON-IN-CHIEF TO THE HOSPITAL OF THE 
NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED. 


This Conference of Charities, as I consider, has for its object 
one of the most noble labors of the day,—tending to expose and 
correct some of the causes of pauperism, and to propose more 
efficient means of relief for the providentially unfortunate ; having 
a true sympathy for the honest indigent. My experience among 
this class of the indigent, for nearly thirty years, impresses me 
with the conviction, that the most common and primary cause of 
pauperism is, in the majority of cases, stern necessity,—a loss of 
mental and physical ability to labor,—often that of impending 
starvation; hence compulsory pauperism from unavoidable phys- 
ical affliction. I was thus induced many years ago to open my 
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own house to receive crippled patients, and turn my conservatory 
into a workshop to make instruments and appliances; since two- 
thirds of the cost of surgical apparatus consists in finishing and 
polishing. My public labors for the relief of poor cripples were 


thus commenced, and favored by the benevolent citizens of our 


citv. $150,000 was contributed in three years, and in seven years 


> 


a hospital erected that cost $250,000. 

Pauperism is considered as the result of intemperance most 
largely. But where there is one drunkard that has debased him- 
self and brought his family to poverty, there are ten physically 
impaired heads of families, among the laboring classes of the 
community, reduced to that sad condition. It is not to the indi- 
vidual drunkard, having no family and who is most given to the 
vice of drunkenness, that we can attribute the increase of pauper- 
ism. It is when this vice affects families, and children are sent 
into the streets to beg from sheer necessity; at first, with great 
reluctance, until demoralized by unavoidable vices on account of 
coming in contact with vicious persons, who are very numerous in 
our large cities, and who delight in destroying the moral sensibility 
of a child. There has not been such an effort made to enlighten 
the public upon the vast amount of physical impairment induced 
by arduous labor, want of even tolerable habitation and substan- 
tial food, as there has been made in regard to intemperance as a 
cause of pauperism. ‘The most common cause has not been here- 
tofore sought out by any reliable statistics. We are informed as 
to the number of tenement houses in the city of New York, and 
the number of persons inhabiting one of these houses, and the 
peril of such crowding of people into small apartments, in regard 
to contagious diseases, thus endangering the lives of better condi- 
tioned citizens. Nothing is said with regard to the physical 
impairment of persons who, from necessity, are compelled to 
occupy these apartments, and endure the most arduous labor from 
day to day, until the normal vital energies are exhausted,—this 
tending to various ailments, such as ruptures, varicose veins, pain- 
ful back, rheumatism, sciatica, accidental injuries of the joints, ete. 
When laboring under one or more of these ailments, a father, 
having a large family of children to support, with perhaps a deli- 
cate wife, and having no relief because of the necessity of labor, 
and the want of money to pay for the means of relief, sinks into 


despair and considers himself a debased pauper, and to relieve his 
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sufferings seeks admission to the Charity Hospital or the alms- 
house. Under these deplorable conditions, his wife and children 
seek a precarious means of support from private or public charity 
mainly. 

This condition of the laboring classes has existed in this country 
from its early settlement up to 1863, without any efficient charity 
organization for their relief. At that time, after several years of 
most strenuous effort to obtain an efficient organization of wealthy 
citizens, and having made the first step in that direction, I suc- 
ceeded in securing substantial individual assistance to the estab- 
lishing of a ‘‘ Hospital for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crip- 
pled,” in the city of New York; an institution tendering relief, 
free of charge, to indigent cripples. The first year (1863), 828 
were relieved, and the last year, ending May 1, 1881, there were 
7,952 persons relieved, and the entire number treated since the 
opening of the institution is 75,786. The number of crippled 
children received into the hospital during that period was 1,775, 
and these little sufferers were not only relieved of their physical 
ills, but also educated while under treatment. Let us take into 
consideration to what class of persons this relief is afforded,—the 
industrious poor; the crippled child is but one of the family, but 
the parent, stricken down by disease induced by arduous labor and 
want of home comforts, is no longer able to support his family. 
What becomes of the poor cripple? The orphan asylums cannot 
receive a child in that condition. Where shall the little suffere: 
go? To the Charity Hospital, to eke out a miserable existence 
amid scenes of woe and suffering. It is now possible, in New 
York at all events, for a parent in this condition to obtain timely 
relief for his physical ills and thereby support his family. If we 
estimate the number of heads of families relieved by this institu- 
tion, assuming jive to be the number of persons in each family, it 
may be easily imagined how many thousands are saved yearly 
from pauperism by this institution alone. If the father is ruptured 
he need only come to the hospital and have a truss applied. If 
the mother has varicose veins of the lower limbs, she is furnished 
with laced stockings. If the child has spinal or hip-disease, white- 
swelling, curvature of the spine, paralysis, club-feet, etc., the 
little one is treated as an in or out patient, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and furnished with surgical apparatus, 
and professional treatment free of charge. 
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We take from our records the following statistics :— During the 
past eighteen years 75,786 persons have obtained relief from this 
institution, having been supplied with at least 100,000 pieces of 
surgical apparatus. Of this number, about 36,500 were heads of 
families ; assuming each family to consist of five persons—a fair 
average,—we have relieved 182,500 dependents upon heads of 
families, and including the latter, 219,000. Add to this number 


5,345 persons between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one years, 


and 29,587 children under fourteen years of age, and we have the 
sum total of 253,932 persons relieved. Less than two per cent. 
of these paid anything for treatment, and more than 75 per cent. 
were restored to an ability to labor for their support. 

I consider this mode of relief the most efficient one to lessen 
pauperism, and am confident that, if every populous district 
throughout the country had an institution for the relief of the 
indigent ruptured and crippled, the number of inmates of our 
almshouses would be largely decreased, and the moral standing of 
the community at large greatly improved. Physically disabled 
persons would be enabled to support their families in respecta- 
bility. Those having crippled children would have them relieved 
in nearly all cases, because of the susceptibility of children, in 
almost every instance, to relief under experienced treatment. If 
not relieved, the crippled child becomes, in many cases, a charge 
upon the public during life. Hence, the most eflicient and eco- 
nomical means enforced upon county or State for the support of 
these persons is, to have the child or adult restored to an ability 
to earn their own support, and, when thus relieved, compelled to 
labor. If unable to find employment let work be found for them, 
and the community will not be called upon to support them. By 
doing this, a more liberal support could be afforded the truly help- 


less. 
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PAPERS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON CRIME AND 
PENALTIES. 
Read Thursday, July 28, 1881. 

[Before reading these Papers, Rev. J. L. MiILiiGan, temporary 
Chairman of the Committee, said: After learning that Prof. 
Way anD, Chairman of our Committee would be unable to attend 
this meeting, the time was too short to prepare a general report, 
or write to the various State Boards .to find out whether any 
changes in regard to the law controlling the penal institutions of 
the States had been made. I would say, however, that matters 
in ,the State of Pennsylvania have been in the line of progress. | 


I. THE MODEL PRISON. 


BY T. H. NEVIN, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF INSPECTORS OF THE WESTERN 
STATE PENITENTIARY, ALLEGHENY, PA. 

The model prison may not be found in pretentious buildings or 
handsomely decorated grounds, but rather in the perfected organ- 
ism of the internal working machinery. The term ‘ prison dis- 
cipline,” is now used in a very comprehensive sense, and covers 
the whole management of a penal institution ; its moral, educational, 
mechanical, industrial, hygienic and penal condition, are all under- 
stood to be somewhat classified under this broad phrase. 

All prisons in their government are necessarily under the control 
of certain well defined and well understood principles of discipline. 
The danger is, that State institutions of this character may be 
allowed to settle down in this stereotyped rut of universal usage, 
and, consequently, the idea of reform or progress may be entirely 
overlooked. The routine life of the officer, as well as of a prisoner, 
is dreadfully monotonous ; the same duties are performed by both 
each day without variation. The officer works for pay and the 
prisoner for penance ; each in his place is expected to be in some 
measure satisfied. The officer is apt to become indolent, and is 
only anxious to put in his time; the prisoner is on the alert to take 
any advantage of any opportunity to improve his condition or 
make his escape ; his vigilance is the magnetic influence that bars 
a general condition of ennui within the walls. This friction 
results sometimes in harsh treatment on the part of an overseer 
towards his unruly subject. The man in authority, working for 
pay, expects his testimony to be received at all times, without a 
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doubt, while the prisoner, being a convicted felon, in duress, is not 
supposed to be a credible witness. 

DisciPLINE, properly administered, is the sure feature of success 
in any well ordered model prison ; it includes, however, in its rule, 
the officer as well as the prisoner. The warden should be a man 
well fitted by nature, education, and habits of life, for his place, to 
be the governor of men. Under the inspectors, he is the head of 
the house, and is supposed to be always present, and to have a 
knowledge of the varied characteristics of his imprisoned household. 
He must be a man whose heart is in his work, and who never 
wearies in well-doing. He should not be selected through political 
influence or for political preferment, nor should he be considered 


as holding his position through the continued supremacy of any 


party. He should be a man above party and beyond party strife. 
With him it should be a life work of preparation, as for one of the 
learned professions, to excel in the particular sphere of studying 
the foibles, habits, motives and characteristics of erring men. 
His first duty is to surround himself with picked men as overseers, 
who are loyal to him and his institution; this is a hard task to 
perform; here, again, is met the baneful presence of political 
engineering. Men are forced upon him, who have no aptitude for 
the work; he must make places for men who have neither educa- 
tion for qualification ; if he rejects them, he is sure, in due time, to 
be beheaded himself. 

The overseer should be compelled to pass through a thorough 
course of education, which would qualify him for this special work ; 
he should be a trained man himself before undertaking to train 
others; his habits, moral, mental, and physical, should be un- 
blemished ; jirmness and kindness, should be engrafted into his 
very life. He should not be on terms of social intimacy with the 
convict, because ‘‘ familiarity always breeds contempt; neither 
should he allow himself to return ‘ railing for railing,” remember- 
ing that it is always noble for the strong man to deal tenderly with 
the weak. He must never make a promise to prisoners which he 
cannot fulfil. He may forget, they never do. At the same time, 
he must be firm and unbending in compelling obedience to 
authority. ? 

The first lesson taught the prisoner on entering the model prison 
is OBEDIENCE ; without this, there can be no proper discipline ; the 


“ 


convict must obey fixed laws without discussion; an argument 
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with him is giving up half the battle. When this point is fully 
accomplished and acknowledged, all that is to follow will be com- 
paratively easy. 

The next general lesson taught is that of Inpustry. Idleness 
may be considered as the source of all crime, directly or indirectly. 
Industrious men from habit and choice, outside, rarely ever reach 
the penitentiary. The prison population is mainly made up of 
three classes :—I1st. Vagrants, men of low moral convictions, who 
are neither ashamed to beg or steal, but who will not work. 
2d. The adroit swindler, the forger, counterfeiter, and defaulter. 
3d. The more depraved man, who will commit murder for gain, o1 
be guilty of the high crime of arson. All these start out from 
the same standpoint of indolence. The prisoner must be made to 
work ; with him it is not a question of choice; he has no will in 
the matter; the trade he is to learn should be one for which he has 
an adaptation. The task should be one that should not overtax 
him, and the incentive should be a promise of moderate compen- 
sation for overwork as a reward. 

The prisoner who works faithfully-during the day is prepared 
for refreshing rest at night; he has neither time nor inclination to 
concoct evil intentions during the quiet hours which nature claims 
for sleep. This honest work by day and undisturbed rest at night 
soon tell upon the moral character of the man. It is medicine to 
his depraved soul, and, if kept up faithfully during the term of 
any conviction, the chances are that the discharged convict will 
go out a better man. I know of no condition in the life of a pris- 
oner that is more deplorable than enforced idleness, especially 
when there is at the same time no inclination on his part to culti- 
vate his intellect or improve his mind. 

The third lesson taught should be that of CLEANLINEss in person, 
in dress, and in the cell. This cultivates his self-respect, and 
tends to restore his lost manhood. The influence on each other in 
this respect is good, and a spirit of rivalry, to a certain extent, 
ought to be encouraged. 

There are other matters of great importance to be introduced in 
the Model Prison. The church, the library, the school, and the 
indulgence at stated times in innocent amusements in the cell at a 
time when the stringent rules are partially relaxed. But to sum 
up all in a few words: The cardinal virtues of a model prison are 
Obedience, Industry, Cleanliness, and Quiet. 
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Il. SOME THOUGHTS ON A SYSTEM OF CONVICT PUNISHMENT. 
BY RICHARD VAUX, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Submitted July 28, 1881.) 


The punishment of those convicted of crimes is a social necessity. 


The safety of society, the protection of life and property, and the 
public weal, demand that laws be enacted and a penalty for their 
violation prescribed, and the punishment of the offenders enforced, 
in order to secure these essential elements in social organization. 
The punishment of the convict is the last effort of society to pro- 
tect its interests. The law having exhausted its force in sentence 
of the guilty, the punishment is left to the operation of influences, 
which, established in a practical form by legal authority, are fre- 
quently the outcome of marked indifference to, or the general 
ignorance of this too often repulsive subject. The State has no 
other purpose than incarcerating the convict. Society has no 
other purpose than to secure this incarceration. The prison is the 
place in which the law authorizes this incarceration. ‘Thus the 
convict is imprisoned, and the State and society are relieved of the 
responsibility. Punishment, with the general public, means incar- 
ceration. 

That there is a wide field for investigation under the term con- 
vict punishment, is now becoming manifest from some explora- 
tions that have been made in penal science. To mark out the 
limits of this investigation some thoughts are here presented on 
convict punishment. They are only intended to be ‘ finger posts” 
on the road through this field, to indicate what is essential to be 
investigated and studied in a philosophic and comprehensive 
examination. 

The remainder of Mr. Vaux’s paper consists of extracts from 
his Semi-Centennial Report on the Eastern Penitentiary, of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Annual Report for 1879. Both are worthy of a 
careful perusal. In brief, the portions presented are as follows: 

The science of penology has almost wholly developed within the 
last hundred years. Before that, however, Montesquieu in France, 
and Filangieri and Beccaria, in Italy, discussed the subjects of 
penal jurisprudence and the underlying principles, in their relation 
to society. Filangieri makes the principal object of punishment 
to be its deterrent example ; law should seek less to inflict injury 
on the criminal than to inspire terror in the ill-disposed. Hence, 
it ought to be prompt, but not more severe than is necessary 
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to effect its purpose. Beccaria adopts Montesquieu’s declaration 
that ‘* every punishment which does not arise from necessity is 
tyrannical,” and proceeds to say that ‘‘ the degree of the punish- 
ment and the consequences of a crime should be so contrived as to 
have the greatest possible effect on others, with the least possible 
pain to the delinquent. Prevention, not punishment, is the end to 
be sought. Punishment should therefore be ‘ public,’ immediate 
and necessary ; the least possible in the case given, proportioned 
to the crimes and determined by the law.” Somewhat later, Chief 
Justice Blackstone commends the recent establishment of pehiten- 
tiaries in England, particularly as adapted to the needs of the 
prisoner himself, serving at the same time as an example to those 
who are inclined to crime. 

In spite, however, of these advanced theories, the practical 
operation of criminal law was merely the application of a recog- 
nized punishment to the individual offenders, society considering 
its duty done when the criminal was punished. The real effect of 
this practice was not to check crime ; punishment, however severe, 
proving not deterrent. 

Penal laws grow out of the complex needs of advancing civili- 
zation, and so the best modes of punishment become an important 
consideration. Down to the latter part of the last century impris- 
onment in the common jail was the usual punishment. The 
prisoner suffered deprivation of personal liberty, and society was 
meanwhile free from his depredation. But the jails became the 
common receptacle of all persons, accused as well as convicted, 
for offences of all degrees ; no considerations of humanity affected 
the public mind. 

Within the last hundred years there has been a gradual growth 
of interest and knowledge on the subject of penal law and its 
application.. Its development in this country is shown in the 
history of the Pennsylvania system. In 1787 the prison at 
Philadelphia was found, like all elsewhere, the receptacle for 
offenders of all grades, where ‘‘in one common herd were kept 
by day and by night, prisoners of all ages, colors and sexes, 
vagrants, drunkards and condemned malefactors indiscriminately 
mingled.” This with the occasional employment upon the public 
ways of prisoners, with shaven heads, parti-colored dress, each 
dragging the ball and chain, presented a practical illustration of 
penal laws that sufficed to excite the disgust and commiseration 
of society. To reform this abuse of penalties for crime was the 
object of the yet active organization, known as ‘*’ The Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,” founded in 
1787 on the ruins of an earlier but short-lived society with similar 
purposes. 

The most conspicuous evil in the penal system was the promis- 
cuous association of prisoners, and the first efforts of the reformers 
were aimed at the substitution of some system of separation, even 
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to the adoption of ‘*more private or even solitary labor,” and 
especially ‘* the very great importance of a separation of the sexes 
in the public prisons.” In 1790 the agitation resulted in favorable 
legislation, and modifications in the recently built penitentiary to 
adapt it to the needs of the proposed system. Association being 
the evil to be remedied, the natural resort was to its opposite, 
isolation. Out of this grew what was known as the solitary system, 
which was practically established as a system in 1821 when the 
legislature provided for the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
‘+ on the principle of solitary confinement of the convicts.” In the 
course of time experience dictated a modification of the original 
theory of a solitary confinement, as its evils became apparent, 
and the idea of separation or classification took its place. Then 
the solitary system became the separate system. And now when it 
has come to be considered that the true purpose of imprisonment 
is not merely the punishment of the offender, but his reformation, 
that society may the more effectually be freed from crime, still 
further modifications of the system have made its true designation. 
‘ The Individual Treatment Method of applying Punishment for 
Crime.” Separation is used as a means of reforming individual 
prisoners, and not simply for the purpose of preventing the con- 
taminating influence of association. 

The proper length of sentences is a very difficult matter to deter- 
mine. It should bear a due proportion to the character and ante- 
cedents of the accused, as well as to the gravity of the offence 
and the attending circumstances. Upon the latter points testimony 
is usually presented before sentence is pronounced; the former 
there is no provision for ascertaining. Chiefly, therefore, upon 
the crime itself depends the length of sentence within certain 
defined limits. There is need of some arrangement for systemati- 
cally investigating the criminal’s antecedents. 

Systems for the punishment of criminals are chiefly considered 
in their economic aspects. The popular judgment of prison man- 
agement is favorable in proportion as the prison is self-supporting 
by means of convict labor. The public desire that the prisoner 
repay, by forced labor, the cost of his incarceration. Out of this 
desire grows the practice of contract labor, by which the State sells 
the labor of the convict, and the contractor so controls it as to 
make a profit for himself, beyond the price paid the State. The 
State and the contractor become partners in business, their capital 
being the physical ability of the convict. The prisoners’ interests 
are not considered until the economic question is settled. But two 
or three trades can be profitably carried on in any prison, and of 
these each prisoner can learn but a small portion, the purpose of 
making a profit out of his labor requiring the utmost division of 
work. The product of prison labor thus cheaply produced com- 
petes on unfair terms with the products of honest outside labor. 
The chief evil of the contract system is, however, its effect on the 
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convict. It necessitates association with all its evils, and makes 
the convict a machine, cared for only with a view to keep up his 
physical capacity, forced to work not as a punishment, but for the 
profit of his employers, the State and the contractor. Reforma- 
tory influences can have little effect upon a convict so managed. 

Still, labor of some description should always make a part of 
prison discipline, though not the exclusive element in punishments. 

Mr. Vaux closes his paper as follows: 

It has been the purpose of this paper only to present some 
thoughts on a system of convict punishment. Enough will have 
been accomplished if the student or the statesman may be induced 
to investigate the true relations between the State and those whom 
it condemns to punishment for a violation of its laws. That such 
an investi;ation is needed, no one will seriously dispute. Neither 
will it be asserted that the philosophy which underlies these rela- 
tions, and the comprehensive understanding of the nature, purpose 
and consequences of crime-punishment have yet received the con- 
sideration they merit. Any system of convict punishment which 
is established, maintained or defended without the thorough inves- 
tigation of the principles which are involved in determining the 
best system, is an offence against common sense. 


REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS.—MR. SPALDING. 


Ill. SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE REFORMATION OF 
CRIMINALS. 
BY W. F. SPALDING, SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PRISON COMMISSION- 
ERS, 

There is a constant temptation, in considering the desirable, to 
expect and plan for the impossible. This is specially true in 
regard to prison reforms. To one who desires the elevation of 
the degraded, the prison seems, at first, to offer great opportunities 
for effective labor in their behalf. 

The criticisms made of the failure to use these opportunities 
are often unreasonable. For successful efforts to reclaim the 
fallen something more is necessary than to compulsorily congregate 
them within four walls. Some selection must be made of those 
who are most susceptible to good influences. In the average 
prison, workhouse, or house of correction, this is impossible. The 
convicts are of all ages; of all characters; guilty of a great variety 
and range of offences. Young and old, in crime and years, come 
under the same roof, and the same care and discipline. The con- 
struction of buildings and the arrangement of workshops make 
separation and classification almost impossible. The sentences of 
a majority of convicts sent to minor prisons are so short as to 
make it almost impossible to do anything for their reformation, 
and the short-sentenced prisoners are so mixed with those having 
long sentences as to make it very difficult to assist the latter. 

To one who has studied the separate factors of this problem, 
the conclusion is an irresistible one, that for the present little more 
“an be done for the moral welfare of convicts in minor prisons 
than to prevent them from contaminating each other. Compulsory 
labor; compulsory cleanliness; compulsory respectfulness to 


authority, and the irksomeness and disgrace of confinement, may 


‘ause many who enter these prisons to avoid a repetition of their 
offences ; but if so, it will hardly be due to any special effort for 
their reformation. Much improvement may be made in the tone 
and administration of these prisons, but they can never, while 
they continue to receive offenders of all classes and all ages, 
become reformatories in any broad sense. If the reformation of 
criminals is to be accomplished, it must be in institutions created 
for that purpose, and organized with that as their main object, to 
which everything else must be subordinate. Every State should 
17 
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have at least one reformatory for adults of each sex. The persons 
who are to come under its influence should be selected with a view 
to the success of the experiment in each case. If magistrates are 
to make these selections, they should be thoroughly informed in 
regard to the plan and purpose of the institution, and the more 
heartily they sympathize with its aims, the better will be its 
results. 

My main purpose, however, was to speak of a matter frequently 
overlooked in planning for a reformatory. The effort necessary 
to secure the authority and appropriation for such an institution 
is so great that it often happens, as it did in this State when the 
Reformatory Prison for Women was established, that too little 
attention is paid to the subject of sentences. The usefulness of 
our Reformatory was greatly diminished during the first two years 
by the fact that large numbers of short-sentenced women were 
sent to it, the larger part of the sentences being for four months. 
The law was so framed, also (with the best of intentions, but 
very unfortunately), that hundreds of women utterly unfit for 
such an institution were sent to it,—old women, broken down with 
lives of vice, who had for years been past reform, humanly speak- 
ing. Out of this experience came a change in the law so that no 
person can be sentenced to the Reformatory for a shorter term 
than one year. A shorter sentence than this gives little oppor- 
tunity for bringing the prisoner under the influences designed to 
effect reformation. Even if the mind could be turned from the 
thought of the coming release to the desirability of a change of 
character, a few months will rarely suffice to overcome fixed evil 
habits, developed, very often, by a long career of vice or crime. 
The desirability of absolutely indefinite sentences, and the release 
of a convict only when he is thought to be reformed, is of course 
conceded, but as yet it has been impossible to secure such a system 
of sentences. An indeterminate sentence, the maximum imprison- 
ment fixed by law, and the day of release in each case to be 
determined by the prisoner’s reformation, is probably the best 
attainable system today, and even this is not generally established. 
The success of the experiment in the New York Reformatory, at 
Elmira, will command favorable attention elsewhere. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the system of indetermi- 
nate sentences can be properly applied only to persons sentenced 
to reformatories. An indeterminate sentence, for reformation, to 
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an institution having no means of reformation, is cruelty. If a 
prisoner’s release is to depend upon a change of character, he 
should be put under influences which will tend to produce that 
change in the shortest time possible. 

In considering the value of indeterminate sentences, it has been 
customary to dwell quite largely upon the effect of such sentences 
upon the prisoner while he is in confinement. As a power for induc- 
ing prisoners to cultivate habits of self-control; as an incentive to 
ambition, leading to diligent application in work and study, the 
advantages of indeterminate sentences cannot be overestimated. 
The opponents of such a system of sentences (and the friends, as 
well) have, however, generally overlooked the equally great advan- 
tages which attend the operation of such a system upon the released 
convict. It should be remembered that an indeterminate sentence 
is not terminated by the release of the prisoner. He is still as 
much a prisoner as before his discharge from confinement, and the 
continuance of his liberty depends upon his behavior. Though 
Massachusetts has not adopted the system of indeterminate sen- 
tences in form, it has for the past two years been trying, in con- 
nection with the Reformatory Prison for Women, the experiment 
of allowing the release of prisoners before the expiration of their 
sentences. The best behaved prisoners have been put out into 
families to domestic service, under the control of the Commissioners 
of Prisons. In these two years more than a hundred have been 
disposed of in this manner, the prisoners having their own wages, 
being required to remain where they are placed, and liable to be 
returned to the prison for misbehavior. An average of ten per 
cent. of the prisoners of this institution are outside the prison, 
serving the latter portions of their sentences in families. During 
the entire period of this experiment, less than ten per cent. of 
those who have been thus placed in families have misbehaved 
during their terms of sentences. Quite a large proportion have 
continued to do well after their sentences have expired. This 
experience, especially as to the good conduct of prisoners while at 
liberty during the continuance of their sentences, corresponds with 
that of the New York State Reformatory, at Elmira. 

The lesson to be drawn from this experience is a simple one, 
but one which legislators learn slowly, viz. : that in order to secure 
the reformation of criminals, the restraint of the law must follow 
them after their discharge from prison. The service and training 
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inside the prison is only a preparation for a life of freedom. The 
reason for the release of a criminal from imprisonment in a reform- 
atory is his supposed change of character. This cannot be 
determined while he is in prison, for the worst men and women 
are often the best prisoners. The test of a change of character 
can never be made until he has been set at liberty. The necessity 
for a continuance of restraint will also be apparent if we consider 
some facts pertaining to criminals. As a rule, they are from the 
more degraded walks of life. Their associates and associations 
have been debasing. They lack in the stronger elements of char- 
acter. At least three-fourths of them are intemperate, and have 
habits of vice fixed by long courses of indulgence. 

When the reformed convict comes from his confinement, he 
naturally returns to his old home. Perhaps he has a family, and 
if so, he seeks to reunite the severed bonds. In many instances, 
the family influence is degrading. Indeed, so far as women con- 
victs are concerned, there is nothing more to be dreaded, in a large 
proportion of instances, especially for young women, than a return 
to their own homes in the large cities. The great necessity in 
such cases, is to so control the prisoners after their release as to 
be able to fix their residences, associations and surroundings. 
If the reformed convict is to be allowed to go where he pleases 
he will be very likely to drift back into his old haunts and to his 
old companions. In doing this he may have no evil intentions. 
His resolutions for a better life may be strong and sincere. In- 
deed they may be so strong as. almost to lead him to go, witha 
feeling of safety, into places which he would otherwise avoid. 

The English law has a feature based upon this principle, and 
the experience of its operations is parallel with that in Massachu- 
setts and New York, to which I have alluded. It is provided that 
when a second conviction is proved against a person, he or she 
may, in addition to the sentence to imprisonment, be sentenced to 
police supervision for a term not exceeding seven years. The 
person so sentenced is required, when released from imprisonment, 
to report once a month to the chief of the police force of the dis- 
trict in which he resides, and is liable to punishment for not report- 
ing. The statute has been in force several years, but it is only 
in the past two or three years that the supervision of criminals has 
been carried on systematically in London. The chief inspector of 
the Metropolitan Police District writes me, recently, that the 
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operation of the system is very successful. Of the twelve hundred 
now required every year to report, only about forty fail to comply 
with the law, and some of these are afterwards found in prison, or 
otherwise explain their failure to report. The police can put their 


hands at any moment on ninety of every one hundred supervisees. 
It will be readily seen that the application of this system must 
tend to drive professional criminals out of business. It will be 
noticed that in England the sentences to police supervision are 
only given to persons who have been previously convicted. The 
results in these cases show that it may well be extended to those 
who are beginning careers of crime. ‘The principle is the same as 
that underlying the New York and Massachusetts laws for the 
release of reformed convicts. The theory is that the State should 
continue its control of a criminal after he leaves the prison; and, 
though the English law gives no power to fix the residence or em- 
ployment of a prisoner, it puts him under a surveillance which acts 
as a continual restraint from evil, and a continual support to good 
intentions. The administration of this supervision of criminals in 
London has been so humane and so helpful to the prisoners, as 
well as so efficient in restraint, that the Royal Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society of that district, formerly intolerant of police interfer- 
ence with those in their care, have recently placed their licensees 
under the charge of the Director of Criminal Investigations, who 
has general charge of supervisees. 

In the county of Gloucester, the tenth largest in population of 
the police districts of England, where police supervision has been 
(owing largely to the efforts of Mr. T. B. Lloyd Baker) more 
efficient than in any other district, the criminal population has 
been greatly reduced, and the police inspectors have been of great 
assistance to those under their supervision, acting as agents for 
the disbursement of the Prisoners’ Aid Fund, so friendly are the 
relations between the supervisees and the police. 

If the system of indeterminate sentences cannot be obtained, 
with the power of releasing prisoners supposed, to be reformed, of 
placing them in virtuous surroundings, and of returning to prison 
those who do not behave as good citizens, the system of police 
supervision should be urged for adoption. The former system is 
specially adapted for application to inmates of reformatories ; the 
latter for all convicts who have committed crimes of importance. 
Both systems may be open to some criticisms, but neither can be 
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charged with the absurdity and folly of the system now in vogue, 
of imposing a fixed amount of punishment for a given offence 
against the laws, and turning the convict loose upon society at the 
end of his term of service, unchanged in character or purpose, free 
to go where he will and do what he will without let or hindrance. 
Severe as the assumption may be, that a person who has committed 
a crime, should for a time be considered a probationer, it is merci- 
ful compared with the assumption of the existing system, which is 
based upon the theory that a certain term of confinement will 
atone for a certain amount of wrong doing, so that, regardless of 
character, the wrong doer may assume his place once more, 
unchallenged, in society. 


DEBATE ON THE PAPERS OF THURSDAY. 


Mr. Milligan supplemented the Papers with some remarks, say- 
ing: No State prison can claim to be a model if all that is 
attempted, for the good done there and the moral rehabilitation of 
the prisoner ends with his term of sentence. The obedience and 
the task exacted, the moral and intellectual training and the 
dietetic and medical treatment may have wrought much benefit for 
him. These may have made a criminal life odious. They may 
have stirred the elements of self-respect, self-control, and an 
honest desire and purpose to quit the criminal class, and never be 
found again in associations, conditions or temptations which 
made him first a convict. Thus far the penal discipline has served 
the high purpose of the law. The penalty has been endured, the 
years of the sentence have been passed, and after a few words of 
advice and with very little money, he is told he is free. As he 
turns away from the prison with the unmistakable marks of his 
penal servitude in his dress, walk and face, has the State, has 
society done all that it can or should do for him? Your Com- 
mittee think that the model State prison system should reach out 
beyond the walls and the work of the house of duress, and guard 
and strengthen the weak and well-resolved man, and put the sleep- 
less eye of a judicious authority and restraint upon those of the 
confirmed criminal class who only expect to make their liberty a 
new opportunity for predatory incursions and attacks upon the 
possessions of others. Concerning this last class, the paper read 
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by Mr. Spalding, which makes a part of this Committee’s report, 
has much to say. But for the other class your Committee think 
much has been left undone which might be done in their behalf, 
and that it is the duty of States to do more. What shall be done 
for them is still an unsolved problem. The Elmira Reformatory 
has a good plan in operation. Massachusetts has a State agency 


in good working order. Pennsylvania has two voluntary prison 
societies, one at Philadelphia and one at Pittsburg; the Maryland 
Prison Society is worthy of all praise, and Indiana and New York 
are working in this direction, all with good results. 


At Mr. Milligan’s suggestion, Mr. Daniel Russell, the Massa- 
chusetts State Agent for discharged prisoners, was invited to 
speak, and said: 


When I talk about discharged convicts, many people look at me 
with perfect horror, and I am often told there is no such thing as 
the reformation of a discharged convict. The first step I take in 
getting at a discharged convict is to go to the prison the last week 
of every month and get a list of all the men who are coming out 
the next month. Then I have the privilege of calling each man 
up and talking with him alone as long as I please. The first 
thing is to recognize the convict as a human being. You can get 
at him in no other way. But I don’t pretend to say that we make 
saints out of all of them, by any means; it couldn’t be done. 
What they do in Wisconsin is all very good; I don’t know that 
Massachusetts can come up to that, but she does reform a large 
percentage of the convicts who come out of her State Prison. By 
‘‘reform” I mean that she puts them where they can earn an 
honest living. I should like to know the percentage in Wisconsin. 


Mr. Burcuarp: The percentage of recommitments there is ten. 


Mr. Russet: I think it is six per cent. in Massachusetts. I 
want to give you a history of one of the worst burglars that ever took 
up the trade. I called him up in the prison (he was about thirty- 
five), and asked him about his plans when he got out. ‘* Why do 
you ask me” saidhe. ‘*That is whatI came for,” Itoldhim. ‘I 
have made up my mind that I am going to steal,” he said. ‘I 
like you,” said I, ‘*I like you as well as any man I ever called up; 
I like an honest thief; you are honest, and an honest man is a really 
good fellow. Now there is no need of your stealing.” ‘Yes 
there is,” said he, ‘* 1 am a thief from the crown of my head to the 
soles of my feet. I was born in a little alley off North street, and 
when I was about so big, I had to go out every day to steal little 
things; as I grew up I stole larger things, and here you see me. 
Is there any honest blood in me?” ‘* Yes,” said I ‘‘ and I have 
come to put you on your feet.” Well, he sat and thought. He 
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had never thought of such a thing. ‘*I don’t believe a word of 
it,” said he at last. I kept at work until the man’s eyes began to 
moisten, and I knew there was something to work on. He had 
a human heart just the same as I had. He had something worth 
working for. God had formed him after his own image, and | 
was glad of it. ‘*When you are discharged,” said I ‘+I will be 
here. Will you go with me to my office? We will sit down and 
lock the door and have a talk.” ‘*I don’t know, I will think it 
over,” he said. When he left that grating, even if I had never 
seen him again, he was a better man than he had ever been in his 
life. He had seen human sunbeams. The time came for him to 
be discharged. He walked out with me to my office (he had been 
in prison four times), and we talked it all over. He had a first- 
rate trade and I said, ‘* You can earn ten or twenty dollars a week 
here, if you please.” ‘*I can’t do it. Get me a place in some 
other town and I will try it, but I don’t believe I shall succeed.” 
I took him down town’ and had him buy as many tools as he 
needed, at my expense. That was an experiment I was not in the 
habit of making. He went to another State to work, and for three 
years that man worked steadily. He had never earned a dollar 
before. At the end of three years he ceased coming to me, and | 
have never heard of him since. We had, however, made a clean 
gain of three years in a man whose every drop of blood was a 
thief’s blood. 

Day before yesterday I was walking down Franklin street when 
a man stopped me with ‘* How do you do? Don’t you know me?” 
I did not. ‘* Don’t you remember so and so, discharged from 
State’s Prison last February?” Yes, I remembered him, but this 
man was so fine in appearance that I did not connect the two. 
‘¢ Have you gone back to your old habits?” I asked. ‘* No, sir, 
I haven’t. 1 am doing business on this street, and since the first 
day of March I have made $2,000, clean profit. If you don’t 
believe it, walkin.” ‘I want to ask you one thing,” said I, ‘* did 
the assistance that you received from the agent of discharged 
prisoners help you to do this?” ‘* Nothing else in the world would 
have saved me,” was his answer. These are only illustrations of 
what we are doing all the time. 


Mr. Etmore stated that the delegation from Wisconsin would 
not visit the Women’s Prison at Sherborn. He was surprised to 
hear how large a number of women were imprisoned there, and 
suggested that Col. Burchard should report on the number of 
women in the Wisconsin prison, which the President called on 
Col. Burchard to do. 


Col. Burcnarp: Wisconsin has a population of 1,300,000. 
It has six State institutions, properly so called, including the two 
hospitals for the insane, with a normal capacity of from 1,000 to 
1,100 patients; a school for the education of the blind, with a 
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capacity for about 120 pupils and an average of 60 in attendance ; 
another school for the education of the deaf, with a capacity for 
150 pupils and 75 in attendance; an industrial school for boys, 
with about 400 present, and finally a State prison, with a capacity 
for 600 prisoners, but only 290 present, among whom are only six 
women, although we have a separate prison for women connected 
with the men’s prison, with a capacity for 50. We have some- 
times got up to ten, but never above a dozen women prisoners. I 
have been connected with the management of this prison about six 
years, and am now connected with the board which has the 
management of all these institutions, and I am therefore well 
acquainted with the working of our prison system, which we think 
does pretty good work. I was very much entertained by the 
report made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
prison discipline there, and particularly in regard to the care for 
discharged convicts. We do not work in that way, but we have 
similar results. We encourage all our prisoners to go to the 
places where they were convicted, and there to announce them- 
selves as having returned from State prison, and those who wish 
to enter on a good life make this public announcement. I am per- 
suaded that the one thing which will help discharged prisoners more 
than anything else, is to make announcement of the fact that they 
are discharged prisoners. I could detain this Conference for an hour 
with the recital of cases in my own knowledge of prisoners, who have 
been discharged and gone back with the world, and become respect- 
able and reputable members of society. I do not know of a single 
instance where any prisoner who has made a profession of honesty 
and told where he came from has ever been rebuffed. Indeed, the 
reputation of our prisoners is such that the Governor of the State 
has applications that certain prisoners may be pardoned in order 
that they may get situations in different manufacturing establish- 
ments. Perhaps a little incident would illustrate some of the 
results of our prison work. Less than two years ago we hada 
‘‘blanket Indian” come in,—many of you will understand what 
that means. I think he is the only native of Wisconsin we have 
in prison; most of them are foreigners, or from Massachusetts 
and New York. [Laughter.] His knowledge of English conver- 
sation was confined to saying ‘‘ me good Indian, wont you give me 
drink whiskey?” Six months ago I had an opportunity of reading 
a letter which he wrote to the lawyer of his tribe. I take pleasure 
in saying that it was a letter which would have done no discredit 
to a fair proportion of the people of Massachusetts, or any other 
of the advanced States where they think they have systems of 
education equal to any that exist on the face of the earth. His 
‘ase is not altogether exceptional. 

I would say in conclusion that one reason why we have so small 
a percentage of our population in State prison is the very excellent 
work which has been done in our industrial school for boys. Our 
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system there is to take hold of the boys who have already developed 
criminal habits and those who are on the verge of going in criminal 
ways, and put them into the industrial school, teaching them there 
the rudiments of an English education and habits of industry. 
In doing this we think we have prevented a large amount of crime 
in the State and have reduced the number in our prison. 


At the close of this debate, the Conference adjourned to 
visit, in a body, the Reformatory Prison for Women, at Sher- 
born, twenty miles from Boston, where the afternoon of Thursday, 
July 28, was spent. The officers of that prison, and particularly 
Dr. ExizA M. Mosner, the Superintendent, and Hon. THomas 
Parsons, Chairman of the Prison Commission of Massachusetts, 
explained the arrangements of the Prison and the discipline there 
adopted. 

After making the tour of the Prison, the delegates assembled in 
the chapel, where they were welcomed by Hon. Thomas Parsons, 
Chairman of the Board of Prison Commissioners, who thanked 
them for their interest in the work of the Reformatory, as expressed 
by their presence. He said: 


This is entirely a woman’s institution. The idea of such a 
place originated in the minds of women, and they have been largely 
instrumental in obtaining the appropriations necessary for its con- 
struction. Women have the entire charge of the administration 
of its affairs. The Superintendent, Chaplain, Physician, Teacher, 
and all minor officers are woman, and no man has any authority 
as an officer inside the walls. The result thus far has clearly 
proved that women can govern women. 

A great share of the success of the institution must be attributed 
to the devotedness, zeal and harmony which pervades the whole 
government. All the officers are laboring for the welfare of the 
inmates, and doing their work with a hearty good will, rather than 
as an irksome task to be paid by a salary. The inmates of such 
an establishment as this can see through a person, and can quickly 
judge whether an officer’s good advice and pious talk is more than 
skin deep. 

The Board of Prison Commissioners was organized in 1870, 
and was composed of three men, with an advisory board of three 
women. In fact the whole Board was nothing but an advisory 
committtee to visit the County Houses of Corrections and Jails. 
In the year 1874 the Reformatory for Women was authorized. It 
was completed and occupied in November, 1877, and put under the 
charge of the Prison Commissioners. In 1879 an act was passed 
establishing a Board of Commissioners of Prisons, consisting of 
three men and two women, who should have the control of the 
Prisons of the States, including the State Prison, which had here- 
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tofore been under the supervision of a Board of Inspectors. The 
office of agent of Discharged Convicts was established in 1827, 
assisting only men discharged from the State Prison. This 
year a female agent has been authorized and appointed to take 
charge of discharged female convicts. 

I will not occupy the short time left by reading the several Acts 
that have been passed in 1879, ’80 and ’81 which affect the prison 
system, and will ouly name the numbers.* I know you will be 
interested to hear from our able Superintendent, Dr. E. M. Mosher, 
in regard to the system under which the Reformatory is governed 
and would respectfully ask the President to call upon her. 

No report of Dr. Mosher’s remarks being made, they cannot here 
be printed. 

At the morning session of Friday, the following remarks were 
made concerning 


THe Women’s Prison aT SHERBORN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Presipent: As our session at Sherborn yesterday was quite 
brief, and as no public expression was there made of the very high 
estimate which the Conference formed of the character and disci- 
pline of the Women’s Prison, the suggestion has been made by 
several of our members that the matter should come up again, and 
that some expression should here be had on that subject. I would 
say that in the opinion of gentlemen well qualified to judge, this 
is the best existing example of the actual operation of the so called 
Irish Convict System,—by which we mean not merely a system 
used in Ireland, but a progressive classification of convicts, regu- 
lated by marks and extended beyond the walls of the prison. A 
method of this kind extends the official care of convicts beyond 
the walls and corridors and workshops of the prison, and restores 
them to society while still under the control of the law and under 
the control of persons fitted for the oversight of discharged prison- 
ers. What we saw at Sherborn was not only satisfactory as to 
the discipline of the prison itself, but showed us certain things 
besides that many of us were not prepared to see. We found, for 
instance, what is entirely new to the penal system of Massachu- 
setts—complete separation of the prisoners during the first month 
of imprisonment. That feature is derived from the Pennsylvania 
system. It is enforced at Sherborn without opposition and with- 
out difficulty, and is producing most salutary results. If we had 
undertaken to enact a special law for this purpose it would have 
required much legislative discussion and many months to carry it. 
But the ladies who manage the Sherborn prison have quietly taken 
the matter in hand and have established there a very important 
feature of prison discipline, new to Massachusetts, which is show- 
ing its good results every day. 

*The Acts referred to are as follows: Chapters 229 of | § 1, 2 and 3; 1880, Chaps. 


15, 101, 114, 120, 129, 151, 156, 161, 208, 218, 221, 247 and 250, an esolve, Chap. 33; 1881, 
Chaps, 34, 40, 41, 43, 52, 66, 90, 114, 118, 125, 126, 139, 141, 164, 165, 179, 217, 220 and 276. 
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Dr. Rogers: I visited Sherborn prison with a great deal of 
pleasure. Its operation is so simple and so grand that I am 
happy to say that I shall go away from this Conference with 
another idea of the Irish system, or rather, of the Sherborn sys- 
tem of Massachusetts. I need no foreign names to make me 
appreciate its merit. 


The Prestpent: One or two gentlemen connected with insane 
hospitals spoke to me after our visit yesterday, concerning their 
observations at the Sherborn prison. I hope either Dr. Earle or 
Dr. Channing will say something. 


Dr. Earte: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that from the very origin 
of that institution I have approved of a woman being placed at 
the head of it. Iwas consulted by those active in the project, 
and gave my approbation. I saw no reason why an institution of 
that kind could not be managed by a woman, provided the right 
one could be found. I was particularly impressed with the fact 
that the institution is at all times essentially what we saw it yester- 
day afternoon. There was nothing in the management, order, 
discipline, cleanliness, in everything that we saw that we should 
not find there at all times. And in all these respects I saw nothing 
against which I could raise a single objection. In regard to the 
propriety of placing insane convicts at that institution I certainly 
do not know of any objection to it. I see no reason why they 
might not be placed there with very great advantage. ; 


The Presipent: The Conference no doubt understands that 
with those interested in the subjects of crime and insanity, one of 
the vexed questions is the disposal of the convict insane. One 
difficulty, strange as it may seem, is that the number is so small, 
especially of insane women. It is difficnlt in any State to make 
separate provision for insane women who are acquitted of crime 
from insanity. If insane criminal women could be provided for 
in Sherborn that would leave us more free to dispose of the con- 
victs of the other sex in separate buildings which could be arranged 
with reference to their employment, etc. 


Mrs. Dati: I should like to say one word in reference to this 
prison, the sight of which filled my eyes with tears of thankful- 
ness. It seems to me that if we could put a ward of insane con- 
victs under the charge of those women, we should have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain whether insanity is incurable in a way that we 
never yet have had. I have visited most of the insane establish- 
ments in Pennsylvania, New York, and many other States, and I 
never find the medical care made possible in them that I think 
is necessary. Under such a superintendent as Dr. Mosher, if 
there is ever a ward connected with that prison, I think we shall 
have that medical care. 
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Mr. Miruican: I have visited a great many prisons and peni- 
tentiaries in all parts of this country, and in Europe. I have been 
all through the prisons conducted under the noted Irish system, and 
I have often heard it said that it was a system which could not be 
applied in America at all. There is a portion of this Irish system 
which could not well be applied here, the system of police super- 
vision, which is being attempted in Massachusetts, but of the 
success of which I have my doubts. But, in the prison we visited 
yesterday, to my astonishment, the fundamental elements which 
lie in the Irish prison system have been as thoroughly illustrated, 
as distinctly and as definitely applied as in those of Sir Walter 
Crofton’s admirable method. Now that is a very strong thing to 
say in the face of all the facts we have gained from Ireland, and 
in the face of those who say that it cannot be applied in this 
country. I went there yesterday, being a bachelor, and having 
been connected with penitentiaries for a long time, — rather pro- 
testing against the fact that a woman could run a prison. I came 
away completely cured. For ten years I have been doubting that 
the only persons to take charge of a female prison, were females. 
It was a hard decision for me to come to, because it is a very 
difficult matter to find the right person; one with the peculiar 
breadth of business knowledge, with the sympathy and practical 
charity and firmness and kindness and dignity, and earnest work- 
spirit, which are necessary for the accomplishment of the great 
things to be done in a prison of this kind. For these reasons, I 
have probably been too unbelieving, but, yesterday, I must. say, 
that all my objections vanished into thin air. I stand here today, 
before this Conference, in the State of Massachusetts, thoroughly 
convinced that a lady can take charge of a prison and make it one 
of the very best prisons for females that can possibly be made. 
What I saw yesterday, I had been led to believe to a certain 
degree possible in theory; but, never did I think that Sherborn 
had accomplished as much as had been claimed for it by its friends. 
But, I am convinced that that prison stands today, a model to 
Sir Walter himself. It must grow in public favor and apprecia- 
tion from year to year. 

As to the buildings, I think they are admirably adapted for the 
classification of prisoners and the peculiar characteristics of the 
system. The grounds have certainly been wisely selected. In 
the breadth of the system, which they carry out so earnestly, and 
showing such results that only ten per cent. have to be returned 
to prison, is certainly one of the strongest arguments that the 
system, as now carried on, is something that ought to be adopted 
in every State where there are female prisoners, and in every 
State there are a few. A system so good as the Crofton system, 
putin operation by such intelligent persons as make up the Board 
of Commissioners, and kept in operation by them under the con- 
trol of persons such as Dr. Mosher and her assistants, cannot but 
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secure the best results for the State and for the unfortunate class 
for whom it is designed. 

What we saw of the cleanliness and order depend entirely on 
the executive. The lady that we met there at the head of that 
institution impresses a man that there is no show to begin with; 
and that is a very great matter. The earnestness which underlies 
every movement, shows to a man experienced in contact with 
prisoners, that this very important element of success predomi- 
nates there. All the persons whom I saw as assistants of that 
lady who holds the reins of the institution, were such as to im- 
press upon me that they feel the dignity and importance of the 
place in which they stand. There was no egotism, nor desire to 
show to the world that they were the officers of a State institution. 
These are elements which, combined with the system, must neces- 
sarily make a success. I think the State of Massachusetts ought 
to congratulate itself that it has such a person as Dr. Mosher and 
such persons as make up the Commission and Board who 
control that institution; and, I am sure, that as the years go on 
and the principles are illustrated more fully, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and the whole nation will be convinced that there are 
great things to be done in the application of these principles, as 
you saw them at work yesterday. 

It is not necessary to speak of the cleanliness and order ; of the 
appliances for study and for moral reform; and of the industrial 
labor adapted for females. All these things are part and parcel 


of the great things to be done, and they are so simply and 
earnestly applied, that I came away, as I said, a convinced believer 
that the Women’s Prison for women is a model prison indeed. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PREVENTIVE WORK FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Mr. Letcnwortn, Chairman of the Committee, presided and said : 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I was greatly pained on rising from my 
seat to accept the honor tendered me in this Conference, to be told 
that the death of Ex-Governor BaG.ey, of Michigan, had just been 
communicated by telegraph. This sudden and unexpected news 
depresses me, and I am at a loss for words fittingly to characterize 
the melancholy event. 

Governor BaG.ey was Chairman of this Committee on Preventive 
Work among Children, and, but for this distressful manifestation 
of Providence, you might, at this moment, have enjoyed the 
pleasure of listening to his eloquent voice. It has been known for 
some time, to his associates on the Committee, that he was suffer- 
ing in health; but it was hoped that the genial airs of the Pacific 
coast would soon waft us news of his recovery instead of these 
mournful tidings. Governor Bac ey has taken an active interest 
in these National Conferences, and those who have heard him, will 
bear witness to the soundness of his judgment, and his large- 
heartedness, especially as manifested in his loving work among 
unfortunate children. During his governorship, great improve- 
ment in the care and treatment of the dependent and criminal 
classes was effected in Michigan. This was brought about largely 
through his personal efforts, while codperating with, and sustaining 
the State Board of Charities and Correction of his State. He was, 
in the full sense of the word, a philanthropist, and impressed one 
as such in every utterance. So strong in him was the love of his 
kind, that to some he might appear a man of sentiment, while, in 
fact, he possessed that rare combination of sentiment and common 
sense, which made him pre-eminently useful to his State and to 
mankind. I will forbear to say more; others better qualified than 
myself will render a deserving tribute to this truly good and noble 
man. The Conference will no doubt take the proper action* 
in reference to the distinguished Chairman of this Committee. 

In considering Preventive Work among Children, as a means of 
arresting pauperism and crime, the Committee on this subject have 
decided that it is not best to present a formal report, but, in lieu 
thereof to submit the following points for discussion : 

First. What are the best means of restoring to family life and to 


* See the Business of the Conference for Friday and Saturday. 
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usefulness, children left to public support by orphanage, poverty, or 
physical defects? 

Second. What are the best means of rescuing children in danger 
of falling, through neglect, truancy, or vagrancy ? 

Third. What are the best means of reforming juvenile offenders ; 
that is to say, such as have been placed under correctional treatment 
by the courts? 

Mrs. Beveriner, of Illinois, will now read a Paper prepared by 
Mrs. Dorr, of Vermont, covering several of these points, and 
illustrating what is being done in preventive work among children 
in that State. Mrs. BeverrpcGe will also tell us something of the 
same work in Illinois, especially that relating to the Industrial 
School for Girls, of which she is the President. 


REFORMATORY AND PREVENTIVE WORK IN VERMONT. 
REPORT OF MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR, OF RUTLAND, VT. 


My report will be a brief one for obvious reasons. Sitting 
apart among her mountains, with no large cities within her borders, 
and with a population made up for the most part of sturdy men and 
busy women, for whom has been answered the prayer of Agur— 
‘*Give me neither poverty nor riches”—Vermont has, perhaps, 
less occasion than most of her sister States, for preventive and 
reformatory work among children. An overwhelming majority of 
her people are abundantly able to take care not only of their own 
children, but those of their deceased friends, and to give them 
wise and tender guidance. Yet even she has something to do. 
Fathers and mothers die here as elsewhere, leaving helpless ones 
behind them. The sick, the destitute, the improvident, appeal to 
us for help, sympathy and instruction ; and not even the barrier of 
our everlasting hills can shut out crime and folly and the evils that 
follow in their train. So it comes about that all the larger towns 
and most of the smaller yillages, have their own private charitable 
associations and mission-schools, reaching out into the by-ways 
and hedges. Of these, and of all the earnest, faithful work that 
goes into them, there is no need to speak. I could not if I would, 
for it is work that is done for the most part quietly and silently, 
the right hand knowing not what the left hand doeth. But of the 
~ public charities of the State some special mention must be 
made. 


THE CHARITIES OF VERMONT. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHAN’S HOME. 


In 1853, the Roman Catholic diocese of Burlington was estab- 
lished, with the Rt. Rev. Louis De Goesbriand as its first bishop. 
It includes the whole State of Vermont. The year following the 
arrival of Dr. De Goesbriand at Burlington, he founded a ** home 
for destitute orphan children” in that city, under the care of the 
‘¢ Sisters of Providence,” whom he brought from Montreal. Since 
the establishment of this ‘* home ”— which is wholly sustained by 
voluntary contributions of the Romanists of the diocese, the sisters 
have cared for one hundred children, on an average, every year. 
At present, the bishop is building a new home, as the old house 
has long been too small for the adequate and healthful accommo- 
dation of the children. That the sisters have faithfully trained 
and tenderly guarded their young charges is a matter of public 
notoriety. But this charity, beneficent as it was, covered but 
part of the ground ; reaching (as I understand it) only the children 
of the diocese. Another home was needed. 


THE PROTESTANT HOME FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


The history of the Home for Destitute Children at Burlington, 
extends over a period of 16 years. In 1865, a little family 
of seven destitute children was gathered together, and an impor- 
tant charity established. An act of incorporation was at once 
obtained from the legislature, constituting seven ladies a board of 


managers, in which each denomination of the Protestant Church 
was represented. The object of the home thus started was to 
‘‘ supply the necessities, promote the intellectual, moral and relig- 
ious improvement of destitute children, and fit them for situations 
of usefulness and self-maintenance.” In 1866, the managers had 
a favorable opportunity, and purchased the valuable property 
known as the ** United States Marine Hospital,” a fire-proof build- 
ing situated in the southern part of the city of Burlington. At 
the end of ten years the Home had taken and provided for 276 
children, but had been obliged to refuse over 400 applications 
owing to want of room and want of funds. Trusting to the friends 
of this charity all through the State to help them, the managers 
made some improvements in and additions to the house, so that in 
1874 they were able to accommodate 100 more. Now there are 
about a hundred new admissions to the home each year, and still 
many are turned away for want of means to provide for them. 
The average expense of a child at the home is about $70 per year. 
This small sum provides everything needful for the health and 
comfort of the child, including the services of teachers and the 
matron, and the fact indicates that the home has been economically 
as well as wisely and lovingly conducted. There are no paid offi- 
cers. Every dollar goes toward the maintenance of the children. 

The officers of the society, as it is now organized, are president, 

18 
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vice-president, two secretaries, who are annually elected from a 
board of 12 managers. In addition to this board, to aid in the 
more systematic prosecution of the work, and ‘ especially to help in 
procuring good homes for the children,” there is now a manager 
elected for each county in the State. The rules and regulations 
are, on the whole, like those of other similar institutions. The 
Home is always in need of money, for as fast as it gets ahead a 
little, or receives a legacy, it increases the number of its children, 
and so the good work goes on from year to year, growing as it 
goes. But this work is not simply to provide for the present needs 
of the children. The institution, as far as it may, forecasts their 
future, and in order to do this it must be their legal guardian. 
Accordingly, section 8 of the act of incorporation, runs as 
follows :— 


‘¢The said corporators shall have power, with the approval of the judge of 
probate for the district of Chittenden for the time, to receive any such child as 
shall be relinquished to it by its parent or guardian, or if there be no parent or 
guardian, by the overseer of the poor for the town or city of which said child 
may be an inhabitant, and shall have the sole and exclusive care, guardianship 
and education of such child, and shall have and be entrusted with all the legal 
powers as a guardian over such child. And said corporation may also, with 
the approval of such judge of probate, hire or bind out any such child so 
received, for such time as said corporation shall see fit (not longer than the 
age of legal majority of such child), to some person to be instructed in some 
suitable trade, pursuit or profession, according to the rules and regulations 
which may from time to time be adopted by said corporation. Provided that 
the provisions of this act shall not be construed so as to create said corpora- 
tion the guardian of the property of any such child.” 

In cases where it seems desirable, children are received on trial 
for a term not exceeding three months, the parents or guardians 
entering into a written agreement to receive them back, if after 
such trial the board choose to return them. It is also provided in the 
rules of admission that if there should be any vacancies in the home, 
and any parent or guardian wishes to place a child temporarily in 
it, paying wholly or in part for its maintenance, the board of mana- 
gers may admit the child on such terms as it thinks best. A ‘* family 
record” is kept, in which are recorded the name, age, parents’ 
names, birth-place, time of arrival and departure, and general 
character of each child ; also, whether he or she goes out to service 
or not, and to whom—and this record is always open to the 
inspection of the managers. A monthly committee of two 
members of the board visits the institution not less than once a 
week. It is made the duty of this committee to see every child, to 
confer with the matron, and to inform the special committee of the 
wants of the establishment. 


THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


But 1865 saw the beginning of a still more important enterprise. 
About that time, at a session of the Rutland county court, presided 
over by Loyal C. Kellogg, two boys, mere children, were arraigned, 
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found guilty of some petty offence, and sentenced to hard labor in 
the State prison. A gentleman who listened to their sentence, 
profoundly impressed by what seemed to him, considering the 
nature of the offence, and the extreme youth of the offenders, 
judicial severity, took occasion not long after to have an interview 
with Judge Kellogg. To his surprise, the judge declared that he 
had taken the most merciful course open to him. He said, in 
substance, that it was discretionary with him to send the young 
offenders to the county jail or to the State prison, that he deliber- 
ately chose the latter; that our jails were schools of vice from 
which the young were almost sure to emerge greater adepts in 
crime than when they entered. The boys might possibly reform 
in the State prison, but there was small chance for reformation in 
a county jail. It seemed clear to Mr. Dorr that Judge Kellogg’s 
decision was both wise and merciful, but it seemed clearer that 
the highest interests of the State demanded the immediate estab- 
lishment of a home or house of refuge for the reception of such 
children and youth, as for lack of it were condemned to the prison, 
or the jail. He immediately opened correspondence with our 
President, Mr. Sanborn, who kindly furnished him with a complete 
history of the noble charities of Massachusetts. After close study 
of these, he subsequently laid the whole matter before Governor 
Dillingham, who, in his next message to the Legislature, warmly 
urged the establishment of what is now known as the Vermont 
Reform School. An Act of incorporation was passed that year; a 
farmhouse and lands were bought in Waterbury, and the school 
at once went into active business under the earnest and enthusi- 
astic supervision of Rev. A. G. Pease, who had been greatly 
instrumental in its establishment. The next year the committee 
appointed by the Senate, reported fifteen boys in the school, and 
declared that it ‘*had fairly begun its mission of usefulness to 
those who otherwise were candidates for a career of crime and 
infamy.” They also advocated the establishment of a similar 
institution for girls, either in connection with the one at Water- 
bury, or elsewhere, as might be expedient, but did not recommend 
an appropriation at that time. Mr. Pease’s connection with the 
institution continued about four years. He was succeeded by W. 
G. Fairbank, who had been for six years an officer and teacher in 
the Massachusetts Reform School, at Westboro’. On the night of 
the 12th of December, 1874, the reform school building, with every- 
thing in it, save the inmates, and the slight clothing in which they 
fled, was consumed by fire. A special session of the Legislature 
was called, and, to sum up all in a few words, it was determined 
to remove the school from Waterbury to Vergennes. Purchase 
was made of the United States arsenal grounds, and 104 acres of 
land adjoining. ‘The arsenal was converted into a workshop and 
school-rooms, a new building was erected, and the officers’ quarters 
were so altered as to make a convenient and comfortable school 
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for girls. From this moment, the institution started on a new 
lease of life under most favorable auspices. The latest report of 
the trustees gives the whole number of pupils, July 31, 1880, as 
122, of whom nineteen were girls. But a private letter from the 
superintendent shows a decrease during the last year. At present 
there are eighty-three boys and eighteen girls. Since the first 
opening of the school, it has received 594 scholars. 

The Reform School is often classed with penal institutions. This 
ought not so to be. Its mission is to save, not to punish ; to help 
and build up, not to cast down and disgrace. Its discipline is, so 
far as it can possibly be, the discipline of the family. Its methods 
are the methods of the father and mother, rather than of the judge 
and avenger. Bolts and bars, high fences and locked gates are 
not in its plan. It seeks to rule by love, and by appeals to the 
best that lies dormant in the heart of each lad and lassie, rather 
than by the terrors of the law. Further details it is not mine to 
give. I understand that our superintendent, Mr. Fairbank, will 
be present at your Conference, and he will gladly fill out for you 
the picture I have but outlined. 

Most schools reckon their prosperity by the increase of their 
scholars. Shall we not rather reckon that of ours by their 
decrease? A blessed thing will it be for our State when from 
every district school and academy and college shall have flowed 
forth such beneficent influences that the Reform School shall be a 
thing of the past, and the old arsenal shall be left to the undis- 
turbed companionship of bats and owls. 


Mrs. Dorr’s Report was read, in her absence, by Mrs. Helen 
L. Beveridge, of Illinois, who then spoke of the same kind of 
work in Illinois, as follows: 


Mrs. BevertpGe: We have in our far Western States very few 
industrial schools. The industrial school for girls in Wisconsin 
was the fourth of the kind in the United States, for girls alone. 
Since its establishment it bas received a small number of young 
boys. Illinois a few years since had no appropriate place for its 
delinquent or dependent girls; for this class only jails, asylums 
and almshouses were in existence. Our State had a fine Reform 
School for boys, that had been in operation a few years and was 
ably conducted, but no provision was made for any class of females 
except those defective or diseased. We had no reformatory, and 
no prison for women. Feeling the need of some such establish- 
ment the ladies of the Centennial Board of Illinois, strangely find- 
ing themselves in possession of five hundred dollars at the end of 
their tasks, honestly obtained by hard work, decided that nothing 
could be more appropriate than to establish some sort of an insti- 
tution for our girls. We entered upon the work with that small 
amount of money and became incorporated. But we found our- 
selves hedged in on every side by our peculiar State laws; we 
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organized, however, and in a very few weeks Providence threw 
into our possession the Soldiers’ Home at Evanston. In six weeks 
after we began to talk of it, we opened a school with thirty girls, 
under eighteen years of age, ready to give them a common school 
education and industrial training in trades and occupations. You 
all know the scope and training usual in such schools. We soon 
found that we were without legal protection for ourselves and the 
children. A committee was appointed to prepare a bill in our 
behalf and introduce it in the legislature. Through the cordial 
support of friends it was passed, and became a law in July, 1879, 
I think. We recommenced our work under that law. Since open- 
ing we have had 150 girls in training. The whole thing was sim- 
ply a woman’s charity; and to provide shelter, food, clothing, 
medical attendance, industrial and educational training, taxed us 
to the utmost to raise funds. By our new law we have a provision 
under which vagrants, beggars, girls without proper care or re- 
straint, and all those girls who need to be picked up and saved, 
are brought before the county judge for trial or for investigation 
before a jury on the charge of dependency, which saves them from 
the stigma of disgrace. They are then committed to the school 
till they are eighteen, and for each girl from a county the county 
pays ten dollars a month. 

So far we have not had much opposition from the counties. 
Cook county, in which Chicago is, was at first as much opposed 
as any county, but it has been so thoroughly converted that it has 
sent us nearly thirty girls. In addition to the general guardian- 
ship of the school each girl is placed under the care of the 
president or one of the vice-presidents. We are empowered to 
hire out as servants, bind out as apprentices, or give away for 
adoption any girl committed to the school. Our school is 
unsectarian, though eminently religious. The only plan we have 
for raising money is an annual membership of one dollar each ; 
for though it is called the ‘Illinois Industrial School for Girls,” 
we have no public money except what the counties pay for their 
girls. During three years we have never been in debt but once, 
Just before the ‘* Carnival of Authors” in Chicago, we found our- 
selves $700 in debt, but by that entertainment we were placed 
again on our feet, and have never fallen below our original sum 
of $500. The school was an experiment. I can say that it has 
proved a sure success in every way. During the three years we 
have been established we have become satisfied that this is the 
ounce of prevention necessary instead of the pound of cure so 
often prescribed. Our girls are taken from their tendencies to 
evil courses, and are fitted to become useful members of society. 
We have here for distribution some copies of our law and some 
reports of our institution. Our form of organization is very 
simple. We organize through the State by Congressional districts 
with a vice-president in each; we then have a board of trustees, 
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of which the Governor and some other State officers are ex officio 
members. They are elected for one, two and three years, to the 
number of twelve. In the school we have a superintendent, a 
teacher in our daily school, a teacher of sewing and a woman in 
the domestic department. These are the only paid persons. ll 
our workers serve without thought of earthly reward. Our salaries 
are moderate, and the administration of our funds is economical, 

We consider ourselves on the high road to success. We do not 
yet pretend to vie with older institutions. but we consider our 
enterprise in Illinois an exponent of what may be done. Wisconsin 
is ahead of us in a pecuniary basis. Since the establishment of 
our school Iowa has taken steps to organize in the same way. 
Kansas also is working in the same direction. West of Illinois I 
think there is no industrial school for girls. 


Mrs. Wo corr, of Boston: What work are the girls required 
to do? 


Mrs. BevertpGe: All the domestic work of the establishment, 
and we also keep a horse and cows, which they take care of. 

Mrs. E. H. Bassrrr, of Illinois: The Industrial School for 
Girls we regard as a very successful experiment, and we are glad 
to codperate with it. I wish also to refer to the Milwaukee school 
for girls which Mr. Giles did not refer to yesterday. The 
Waukesha school for boys has done much good, but the Milwaukee 
school takes care of the little boys under ten, and has a hundred 


girls besides, and is doing a most wonderful work. It has called 
to its aid Mrs. Rockwell, the Mary Carpenter of America, as Dr. 
Wines called her. 


Hon. Mitts Garpner, of Ohio: I had not intended to take any 
part in the discussions of this Conference. I came here to learn 
what I can learn, to see what I can see, and to gather such infor- 
mation as I might utilize when I went back home. The particular 
question under discussion this morning is, I believe, the preventive 
work among chidren. I am sorry that we have not had a more 
extended report upon that question, for this is the foundation of 
all the prevention of crime. We have our asylums, our prisons, 
our almshouses, our reformatories, full of offenders from the small- 
est to the largest, from the youngest to the oldest; and the great 
question with us is, not only how to deal with the offender but 
how to prevent the offence. Could we solve that problem, could 
we prevent crime in the young, we should not be troubled with 
crime in the old. Could we catch, as it were, a brand from the burn- 
ing, and save a child from being a criminal man, save the girl 
from being an abandoned woman, we should have solved this 
question. Then will come a time (which perhaps will not be until 
the millenium,) when we shall want no prisons, nor almshouses nor 
reformatories. While I do not believe that you can ever entirely 
prevent crime in our disordered state of society, yet Iam sanguine 
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enough to believe that by proper well-directed effort emanating 
from this Conference you may sow the seed that may be a grand 
instrumentality in the prevention of crime. 

Take the smaller cities and towns throughout the interior, hav- 
ing two, three, four, five, six or ten thousand inhabitants, and 
there you find one source of crime that can as easily be prevented 
as permitted,—and yet it is unfortunately permitted. Conferences 
of Charities, and associations for the prevention of crime exist all 
the time, and are trying to deal with the particular single child,— 
how to control him, and yet they leave standing open the great 
doorway to the introduction of crime,—constantly leaving the 
broad way without a single obstruction. And when the child falls 
they look after it to see how it came to fall. Here are boys of 
eight, ten, twelve and in their teens, found in saloons, in billiard 
rooms, on the corners of the street, without any effort in their 
behalf for prevention. A boy perhaps of eight years of age is 
made intoxicated ; he is arrested,—and to my deep sorrow I found 
just such a boy as that, a baby eight years of age, incarcerated in 
a single cell in the jail of the city of Boston yesterday morning,— 
a mere baby, that has scarcely a conception of right and wrong ; 
and I learned that the offence of which he stands charged is that 
of pilfering a pair of spectacles from somebody. He has been 
there three weeks; he has been tried for the offence before a 
judge and perhaps twelve great men as jurymen. He has been 
convicted ; he has been sentenced to the reformatory. His mother 
has appealed to the higher court for a re-hearing, and, strange to 
say, with all the reformatory institutions of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, they have not yet learned how to take care of a boy of 
eight years pending a motion for appeal after conviction. 

Now, if I were judge, and a boy of eight were brought before 
me, charged with such an offence, I would say to my grand jury, 
‘** Please take no account of this boy.” Some reformatory, or 
some kind charitable institution that has been provided for the 
care and shelter of a child, may do something for his reformation, 
but in the name of all that is sacred and high, don’t subject a 
child of eight years to the inquisition of your grand jury, much 
less to a trial in court presided over by a judge and jury. 

Mrs. Woxcorr, of Boston: I desire to say to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Conference, that yesterday, having seen those 
babies in our prison, I was interested to learn, if I could, why 
our laws had allowed this thing to occur. I did not learn that 
this child was carried before a judge and jury. He was carried 
before the District Court of South Boston, Judge Fallon presid- 
ing, who decided that he should be sent to the reformatory at 
Deer Island. The mother, terrified at losing her boy, appealed to 
an officer of our State who has care of minors, asking what she 
should do. He advised her to appeal. She does not realize 
what an appeal means,—only from her conversation with me yes- 
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terday afternoon, she has a hopeful feeling that something may 
happen in the meantime. During the absence of an officer, the 
children were assigned to the custody of our jail in Boston. The 
bail was placed at $300. There was no one to offer it, any more 
than if it had been three millions. I may say that the officers 
whom I saw were as shocked as Iam. It is a defect in our laws, 
and I hope that the legislature will modify it. 


Dr. Rogers: I saw the child. My heart was very much 
moved. After making examination and inquiries, I found that 
this child had been to the reformatory,.and the reason why he is 
where he is today, is no fault of the people of Massachusetts. 
His mother appealed, and during the time of appeal, the State 
has provided no other place. 


Mrs. Carotrne H. Darr: If that child were mine I would 
rather have him in a solitary cell in our jail, under the kind 
warden, than in a reformatory, if this were his first offence. 


Mr. Ovsapian Huse, of Illinois: I have the honor to represent 
the Illinois State Reform School, which, if the lady who has just 
spoken would visit, her prejudices would disappear. 


Mrs. Dai: I am talking of our city reform schools. 


Mr. Huse: I accept the explanation. We have a model 
reformatory institution for boys in Illinois, containing a little 
more than two hundred. Our practice is to seek in the first place 
their sanitary welfare. Let me say that with an average of one 
hundred and fifty boys, for the last seven years that I have been 
one of the trustees, we have had but six deaths. We seek also 
the intellectual development and culture of the boys. ‘They are 
in the school four hours in the day, and are taught various 
branches. - We also teach them industry; they have to be em- 
ployed six hours a day, unless they are sick, which seldom occurs. 
We teach them morals and tell them of the dignity of human 
nature, and that they may rise high in the scale of usefulness ; 
and we teach them social culture. Their ages vary from ten years 
to eighteen, and they are sent there from one to five years, accord- 
ing to their crimes. You may ask if our school is on the congre- 
gate or on the family or cottage plan. We are congregated, but 
we have one cottage that accommodates about thirty boys. We 
hold this up to them as a prize. ‘If you by merit earn your way 
to that distinguished honor you can have your own home and all 
the appliances of home and the conveniences of a family. You 
have your separate teacher and all is different except that you 
work together and have the same kind of food.” By these means, 
embracing also the great lessons, not of sectarianism, but of re- 
ligion in the broadest and fullest sense, we seek to elevate these 
boys. 

You may ask how we succeed. Of those who are committed 
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to us, I have no doubt, though they come there as criminals, that 
fifty per cent. will make honorable citizens. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the remaining fifty will derive a decided benefit from our 
institution. There is a minority that we restrain. We keep them 
regular while they are with us, but we cannot prophecy, we dare 
not expect that they will become afterward the best class of citi- 
zens, but their strong proclivities have been under wholesome re- 
straint. We fear the worst, while we hope for the best. We 
believe we are saving to society a very large percentage of those 
boys by appealing to their intellects, cultivating their physical 
welfare, seeking their social well-being, and impressing upon them 
the lessons of religion. 

Rev. H. R. Coorry, of Cleveland: We have in the city of 
Cleveland what is called a Bethel Union, where we gather in all 
that is left from the other organizations. We gather all the 
children, and have schools. First we have our Sunday-school, 
where we take all that do not belong to other organizations and 
to churches. This embraces children of a very motley hue. We 
have this on Sunday to instruct and take them away from the 
places where they live through the week, giving them a few hours 
of sunshine. Then we have, through part of the year, a sewing 
school. We gather girls in once a week and teach them to sew; 
we also buy cloth and teach them to cut and make their own gar- 
ments. We provide refreshments for them on certain occasions. 
We think we are doing a great deal to prevent crime in this. We 
hold out a reward to those that come to our Sunday-school; and 
when they have obtained so many tickets we then give them gar- 
ments. We also have schools where we bring in and teach older 
persons. It is a difficult problem to know where to begin. If 
they had good mothers we should know better what to do. One 
of the most interesting features of all our charitable work is, I 
believe, working with the young. 

I must say a word in addition to what has been said in regard 
to this case in Boston. I had always learned to speak of Massa- 
chusetts with reverence as being the native place of my father 
and mother. But when I came to your city and visited your jail, 
though I had visited the old Newgate prison in London, and the 
prison in Jerusalem under the Turkish government, I never had 
seen any babes confined before. 1 know the explanation that may 
be made, that the laws are so and so,—but who makes the laws? 
It seems to me that the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the State that we have learned to honor, the birthplace of our 
parents, should not have babes confined in its jails. 
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Mrs. Lescey of Philadelphia, then read a Paper on 


FOUNDLINGS AND DESERTED CHILDREN. 


The question, ‘‘ What shall we do with Deserted Children?” is 
one that deeply engages the attention of thoughtful minds every- 
where at the present moment. Both within and without the borders 
of organized charity, earnest minds and warm hearts are busy 
in trying to solve the problem. It may not be amiss to state here 
some of the theories arrived at by men and women of the largest 
experience, as given in their conferences. 

First. No case of a deserted child should be considered complete 
that does not include, whenever possible, the endeavor to find one 
or both parents, and bring them to a sense of their responsibility. 
This work is a private and individual one— strictly confidential — 
difficult of performance, and requiring uncommon patience and 
persistence. The results of investigation, in any way that can be 
traced, should never be recorded. 

There are other causes for desertion of children than hardness 
of heart or absolute unfitness for the charge on the part of the 
mother. Perhaps she is yonng and hardly able to support herself. 
If her child is the child of shame, not only are her few avenues of 
self-support closed to her, but every influence is brought to bear 
upon her to induce her to part with her child and conceal its birth. 
This influence comes from her own family, to whose distress and 
disgrace she feels she has no right to add. And if she be a girl of 
exceptional courage and heroism to bear the penalty of her own 
sin, and atone for it by personal devotion and self-sacrifice for her 
child, she is met by the last argument which strains her resolution 
to the breaking point. ‘* It will be better for your child to grow 
up among strangers than with you; better for its future that no 
finger can be pointed at it as the child of your dishonor.” In 
addition to these influences the pressure comes upon her at a time 
when, as one of our wisest physicians has said, ‘* her brain can not 
be clear.” Recovering from the most serious iliness she has ever 
known, with physical causes operating to mystify her judgment, 
weighted either with the misery of remorse, or, at least, with the 
perplexity of the consequences of her wrong-doing, at a time when 
most married women are specially guarded against responsibility, 
she is forced to decide. Three months later, as the same good 
physician has told us, she would gladly recall that decision of 
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separation, and go far and wide to find her child. This is not a 
universal rule, but it is of frequent occurrence. 

This being a fact, it is our first duty to look into such cases with 
the most thoughtful consideration, knowing that they annot, be 
classified, but that each one stands by itself, and suggests its own 
methods of restoration or amelioration to a mind capable of mak- 
ing a diagnosis of the case We must never sacrifice either individ- 
uals or families to our personal theories. 

The awakening of a father in such cases to a sense of his respon- 
sibility, is by far the harder task, since society has so long 
punished the woman, but so condones the sin of man, that what 
ruins her, makes scarcely a ripple in his life, and certainly casts 
small dishonor on him. Yet there is a large proportion of men 
who can be persuaded by confidential and patient friends to do 
their duty towards the new life for which they are partly responsible, 
and if they can be so, to provide for it, one new motive is given 
for future moral restraint, which is a life-long benefit both to the 
man himself and to society. 

Yet when such cases have been properly and carefully attended 
to and the best done that can be done, there remain cases that 
are not amenable to investigation; parents who cannot be found, 
or, if found, who can not with any just regard for their own or 
their children’s interests, be united to them. What shall be done 
with these? 

So general has become the expression of a sentiment of prefer- 
ence for a system of family life for deserted children, over one of 
institutional life, that it is unnecessary to dwell largely upon it 
in this paper. The excellent letter in the July number of the 
Monthly Register (Philadelphia), from the Associated Charities 
of Boston, states many of the arguments concerning institutions so 
clearly and forcibly that there is little to add to it. The strong 
tendency of the founders of new institutions, everywhere, is to 
introduce the cottage or family system, which, if more expensive in 
the beginning, is less so in the long run. All experience in Paris 
and London tends to prove that a large institution bearing the 
name and known to the public as a foundling home, is injurious in 
many ways, and great efforts have been made with more or less 
success, to change the character of these foundations. They have 
proved such an encouragement to vice, in making it easy for 
parents to abandon their children, that now everything is done to 
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discover the parents, unite them to their children, and send them 
to country homes together when practicable. 

The sanitary, as well as the moral conditions of large institutions 
for infants, have been too clearly disapproved by wise physicians 
to permit a doubt of the necessity for some change of system. 

But apart from all these considerations the tendency of all insti- 
tutional life (upon young children who have passed the stage of 
early infancy) is to produce a mechanical habit of mind which 
after years can scarcely efface. The rows of neat little white beds, 
in an institution with rich foundations, are very attractive, and the 
clean and well-kept little children gladden the eyes of wealthy 
people, who are distressed with the dirt and lack of comfort in the 
homes of the poor. But as a rule (though there are noble excep- 
tions) the children who grow up in institutions are not fitted to take 
responsibility, or to bear a useful part in family life. The exigen- 
cies of a farm, for instance, the daily toil and even friction of a 
tolerably good country family, make it a better school for the 
development of latent faculties in every child than the best institu- 
tion. We have had some personal experience of young persons 
who had lived from early childhood in one such public home, and have 
found them in every instance dull and mechanical, never equal to 
any small emergency, and needing to be cared for still, though 
past childhood. ‘Two lady managers in one of our best ordered 
institutions were heard to say, ‘*‘ If we want a young girl for any real 
service in our households, we would sooner take any chance gir! 
that offered than to take one that had grown up in our institution.” 

And yet, the fault is not so much in the management of an 
institution as in the nature of things, which makes family life with 
its love, its discipline, and its emergencies, impossible in a large 
building where mechanical rules must necessarily prevail to secure 
the general order. 

In Massachusetts, the following very successful system for tak- 
ing care of deserted children and orphans has been in practice now 
some twelve or fourteen years, and with the best results. 

Boarding-out Committees, formed in Boston, operate on the basis 
of a small asylum of about one hundred and twenty children ; only 
about thirty are in the main asylum in Jamaica Plain and the 
branch at West Medford. These children remain in the asylum 
seldom more than a few weeks, rarely three months, often only a 
few days. Homes for two years are found for them by the board- 
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ing-out committees in correspondence with their country friends 
and acquaintances. <A carefully selected correspondent, or country 
friend, is appointed to the task of regularly visiting ten or twelve 
families, in each of which a child has been placed. This country 
visitor has an opportunity to form most friendly relations with the 
families who have received the children, and a reliable judgment 
respecting the care given to each child. But the boarding-out 
committee visit every family once a year, until each child is 
adopted, or until a permanent guardianship is established. 

The demand for infants which comes in from farmers’ families 
and work people with good homes, is greater than the supply. A 
large proportion of the families which have boarded children for 
two years end by pleading a claim to adopt them. Especially is 
this the case with a class of laborious women, just past middle 
life, whose own children are married and scattered, and who miss 
the care which has become habitual in their lives. 

We earnestly hope that Pennsylvania will follow Massachusetts 
in this **more excellent way” of caring for children, and supple- 
menting the good work that is already done in many of her noble 
asylums. Nothing is needed for our success in thus caring for 
these wards of the public, than that we should exercise the same 
care and forethought in the arrangement of city committees and 
country visitors, that our friends to the eastward have done. 

Very rare qualifications are needed for the country visitors ; they 
should be not only kind and motherly women as to their interest in 
children, but should have all the characteristics of ‘* friendly visit- 
ors” in families ; sympathetic with the mischances that may occur 
in the best regulated homes, but courageous to remove a child to 
a better home, where a mistake has been made in the first selection. 
In this, as in all work where humanity is involved, some degree of 
moral insight is most important, and that broad sympathy and 
charity which prevents the sacrifice of greater principles to lesser 
ones. But the education for work comes in doing it, and the 
knowledge gained in a few years of the status of families within 
a given radius of the visitor, makes her work easier as time goes 
on, while the sight of the growing children in good homes is an 
abundant reward for painstaking. 

In all cases, where adoption of a child is sought by childless 
parents, too much care cannot be taken by the visitor to consider 
the personal equation, in any advice or persuasion she may exercise. 
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The child of vicious or diseased parents should be given to those 
who, knowing all the circumstances, can disregard them in a large 
compassion that is willing to take the risk. ‘‘There are people,” 
says George MacDonald, in Robert Falconer, ‘‘ whose love to 
child nature, as such, will blow many ordinary sentiments to the 
winds. As if ever a child could be their own! That a child is 
God’s is of rather more consequence, than whether it is born of 
this or that couple.” Yet, it is of real value to fit the right peg 
in the right hole. A child that might be a torment in one family 
would be a blessing in another. And for the children of promise, 
promising parents should be sought. 

Nothing so ennobles a city or State as a widespread increase of 
responsibility. An institution—even the best becomes closed to 
public interest in the way of personal responsibility, and neces- 
sarily shut up to the conduct of its managers with the use of its 
funds. But a universal sentiment, with regard to children, and in 
favor of adoption or guardianship planted in hundreds of families 
throughout the city and country, is a noble method of carrying 
out the plan of nature, and imitates that Providence whicl 
** setteth the solitary in families.” 


The Prestpent: Since the Conference of Cleveland adjourned, 
a new experiment in Massachusetts of placing these foundling 
children in families, has been carried on extensively. The 
number thus placed has reached, within the last fifteen months, 
something like 150. The experiment has been carried so far 
that we are able to show even better results than those an- 
nounced at Cleveland a year ago as expected. In the judgment 
of those who know the facts best, we have in Massachusetts, in 
the placing out system, a solution of one of the most difficult 
questions,—the care of foundling children, and I ask the privilege 
of appending to Mrs. Lesley’s Paper ; a brief statement concerning 
this matter. 


The Paper of Mrs. Lesley was followed by the reading of a 
special Paper offered by the Standing Committee,—a Report from 
the Auxiliary Visitors of Massachusetts, an organization of ladies, 
—prepared and presented by Miss Exizapetn C. Putnam, of 
Boston, one of these Visitors and also a Trustee of the Primary 
and Reform Schools of Massachusetts. The Report is as follows: 
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THE WORK OF THE AUXILIARY VISITORS APPOINTED TO 
ASSIST THE DEPARTMENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE BOARD IN CHARGE OF THE VISITATION 
OF DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN. 


KEAD BY MISS E. P. PUTNAM, OF BOSTON. 


This paper has been prepared at the request of the Committee 
on ** Preventive Work among Children.” I will speak of, 
I.— The children whom we are to visit, the schools whence they 


come, and the work of the central office to which the visitors re- 
port. 

II.— The peculiar difficulties with which we have to contend. 

III.— Various plans that have been adopted for systematising 
the work of visitation, with an account of the Massachusetts 
State system. 

1V.—The relation the institutions and the outside work should 
bear to one another. Suggestions for criticism and discussion. 


I.— THE CHILDREN AND THE WORK. 


In the State House in Boston, on the lowest floor, is a busy 
office, where the records of the minor wards of the State have 
been entered during the past twelve years, for ten years under 
Col. Gardiner Tufts, whose admirable paper was read last year at 
Cleveland. As reference will frequently be made to the Primary 
School children, to those committed to the Industrial School and 
to the Reform School, to those committed to the care of the State 
Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, and to all these when 
placed out as visited by this Board and its assistants, Mr. 8S. C. 
Wrightington, Superintendent of the department, has kindly pre- 
pared the following statement : 

The term “ minor wards of the State,” includes First, ‘* indi- 
gent children, whose parents having no pauper settlement in the 
commonwealth, the cost of the maintenance of such children is 
borne by the State.” . 

Second, boys or girls under seventeen years of age, settled or 
unsettled, convicted of an offence not punishable with imprison- 
ment for life. 

The first class are committed by the State Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity to the State Primary School. The second 
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class may, at the discretion of the court or magistrate having 
jurisdiction, be committed, during minority,—boys to the State 
Reform School and girls to the State Industrial School, or both to 
the custody of the Central Board. Children committed to the 
custody of the Board, are placed with their parents on probation, 
placed out in families, or placed temporarily in the State Primary 
School. Children committed by courts and magistrates to the State 
Reform and Industrial Schools, or by the Central Board placed 
temporarily in the State Primary School, and as well, indigent 
children of the first class, inmates of the State Primary School, 
are, from time to time, also released to their parents or placed out 
in families. 

In furtherance of the system of taking into its custody children 
not specially vicious, the Board’s agents attend at all trials of 
juvenile offenders, and at the request of such agents, sufficient 
reason therefor being shown, the court or magistrate commits to 
the Board’s custody. 

In furtherance of the system of placing children in their homes 
or in families, the principal, or paid agents before alluded to, and 
the Auziliary Visitors or unpaid volunteers, are charged with the 
duty of specially investigating such homes and families, relative 
to their fitness for the custody of such children, and when applica- 
tions for such custody are not sufficiently numerous, they are ex- 
pected to seek out families who will receive and provide for such 
children in accordance with their respective wants. Meantime 
the township pays one dollar per week for each dependent or de- 
linquent child,—the township collecting from the parents if 
possible. 

The Auxiliary Visitors in Suffolk county, which includes Boston 
and its suburbs, besides visiting the girls already placed within 
their district, assist the Superintendent in placing these floating 
wards, as often as possible meeting them on arrival from the 
schools or from places, and seizing this opportunity of studying 
their needs, and of forming some idea of the peculiar dangers to 
which each one is liable. 

The Primary School at Monson, the Industrial School for Girls 
at Lancaster, and the Reform School for Boys at Westborough, 
are well known already. In the Primary School are children from 
three years upward, varying in numbers from 400 to 450; in the 
Industrial School from 50 to 75 girls; at the Reform School 175 
to 200 boys. 
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On October 1st, 1880, there were 937 children on the list to be 
visited, viz., from the Primary School, 114 girls, 195 boys; from 
the Industrial School, 82 girls ; from the Reform School, 272 boys ; 
from the State Board, 199 boys, 62 girls; from the State Alms- 
house, 5 boys, 5 girls; from Town Almshouses, 1 boy, 2 girls; 
in all 672 boys, 265 girls; while during the year, 1,423 children, 
viz., 1,021 boys, and 402 girls, had been subject to visitation. 

[The women appointed to be Auxiliary Visitors have no charge 
of boys over 12 years of age. | 


The busiest clerk in the central office must lay down the pen 
occasionally when some refractory child, who has heretofore 
appeared only in correspondence, or on the records comes in per- 
son and sits in the corner to be disposed of less according to its 
good or bad behavior, than according to its ability to become a 
good citizen in the future; the human interest more than makes 
up for this interruption and the record becomes more living. 

Jenny, who has kept her name upon the roll of honor in the 
Industrial School, comes from the train neatly and unnoticeably 
dressed, ready for a place. A young housekeeper in search of 
‘a girl to assist where there are but two in the family,” having 
been approved by the Auxiliary Visitor of the district, glad to 
share her gladness, and besides paying the wages due for work to 
help ‘* a difficult girl” with her own fresh zeal, talks with the girl 
and takes her on trial. 

Then comes some little person of seven years, who does not 
suit the place, because the child of the family who died had fair 
hair and blue eyes, and a very bright intelligence. Little Josie 
has dark hair, and is somewhat slow and backward; she will be 
sent to the Primary School to wait for another chance, and mean- 
time will be trained in housework, sewing and studies, and better 
fitted for going out again. The applicants go to the Primary 
School, choose a fair haired child with a view to adoption, and 


are well content. 
A girl comes in from the Court, taken into the care of the 


Board by the advice of one of the State officers; she has a bruised 

eye, the result of a fight with her own mother in the street. The 

mother had taken this mode of keeping her daughter out of bad 

company; both were arrested. The girl had not gone so far 
19 
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wrong as to seem to need the restraint of the Industrial School ; 
she will be placed and replaced, and a fair trial given her; if she 
fails to do well she will be transferred to the Industrial School. 

Again there comes a girl, formerly in the Industrial School, who 
has been tempted and left her place, when coming to a sense of 
her danger she has taken courage to give herself over, fully ex- 
pecting to be returned to the school. Her employer is consulted, 
and desires to try her once more ; the girl has done well ever since. 

There comes a ‘* Board Girl,” who has been allowed one more 
trial; she wants to report her good behavior and so to express 
her ‘thanks. Saddest of all are those cases, very exceptional and 
becoming more rare, where a girl has sold her honor and self- 
respect. Whoever else may be to blame, she is to blame, and she 
must take the consequences. For her a place will be found, if 
possible, where she may work wholly or in part for her board, 
while one of the Auxiliary Visitors will take her in special charge, 
secure her a place in the New England Hospital, and later find her 
a place where she may earn her own and her child’s support, so 
that she may nurse it and care for it. In this, we have proo‘, 
comes the best hope for her future steadiness of character. We 
have now very few such cases to deal with. 

The depraved, the evil-minded, who have lost all sense of right 
and chosen a life of wickedness,—these never come to this depart- 
ment. We have enough who are worth our care and these last 
mentioned are but a very small proportion. 

Next comes an Auxiliary Visitor to ask for advice or instruction 
in some puzzling case. Joanna has been exercising her skill in 
penmanship by writing romantic letters to encourage the attention 
of a dangerous acquaintance. If there is serious cause for 
anxiety the superintendent of the department will report the case 
to the Industrial School and will send an officer with the necessary 
paper to take her and return her to the school. 

An application comes from some one in a distant part of the 
State whose neighbor has had a State girl who has done well and 
has thus served as an advertisement for her school-mates. The 
application is entered on the book and filed; a “ letter of inquiry” 
is then sent to the Auxiliary Visitor, who will form a judgment by 
a visit to the home of the applicant, and by inquiring concerning 
the family, and will return her approval or disapproval with a few 
words as to the requirements. If the place is approved and a girl 
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is ready to be forwarded, the Visitor is notified in order that she 
may report without much delay. 

Thus each girl, when sent out from the office or changed from 
one home to another, goes into the care of one of the Auxiliary 
Visitors, of whom there are sixty in Massachusetts and twelve in 
neighboring States, appointed and commissioned by the Superin- 
tendent, and the cases mentioned as coming up for consideration 
at the central office will be passed over, with all their perplexities, 
to the Visitor of the district who will soon learn that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of safety for the wards entrusted to her care. 
Are not these girls very troublesome and very unreasonable in 
their restlessness and in the demands they make upon our patience ? 
it may be asked. Let us remember St. Augustine’s ideal of divine 
love which “cares for all the world as if all the world were but 
one, and for each one as if each one were all the world.” Let us 
take them, one by one, and meet their needs as best we may. 


Il. — THE DIFFICULTIES. 

The jirst difficulty we meet with, as regards children of all ages 
and classes, is that they have been transplanted from their natural 
surroundings. When a gardener is about to bring a laurel bush 
from the woods, he prepares his garden soil with study and care ; 
we have learned that no less care is required in order to supply the 
needs of these transplanted children. To investigate and decide 
as to the homes, is a very serious part of our work; nor can the 
home be fully judged until we watch its influence upon the child 
from time to time. It may be necessary to move her half a dozen 
times in order to do her justice. 

Secondly, we have to deal with girls of a difficult age. 

On consulting the list of court notices and commitments, it 
appears that during six years—from July 1, 1874, to July 1, 
1881, — five hundred and twenty-eight girls were arrested. 

Of these, thirty-five were between 8 and 10 vears of age ; eighty- 
four between 10 and 12; one hundred and forty-seven between 12 
and 14, and two hundred and sixty-two between 14 and 16. 

Of those arrested the insignificant cases were discharged or 
placed on probation by the courts; those requiring removal or 
close watching were committed to the care of the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, viz: four between 8 and 10; eleven between 


10 and 12; twenty-one between 12 and 14, and forty-three between 
14 and 16, 
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The more serious cases were committed to the Industrial Schoo] 
—two between 8 and 10; twelve between 10 and 12; twenty- 
eight between 12 and 14, and one hundred and nine between 14 
and 16. 

Of these, twenty-eight were 10 years of age; forty-one were 
12; one hundred and ten were 14, and one hundred and sixty- 
three were 16, showing that whereas the number of arrests was 
more than double at 14 years, as compared with 12 years, the 
increase was less than half at 16 as compared with 14. 

A child is comparatively easy to manage, but a girl of fourteen 
puzzles her parents and guardians. As a girl grows into woman- 
hood she becomes conscious of herself, questions authority, makes 
new demands upon others; day dreams begin, selfish or generous 
according to her education and nature. Love of dress and love 
of attention soon follow. These are so nearly universal develop- 
ments that we must not consider them abnormal, but rather accept 
them with the respect we are bound to show toward the stubborn 
facts of life. From homes where wealth has brought too great a 
love of ease, girls of this age are often sent to boarding-schooi 
during their awkward years; from homes where poverty presses, 
such girls are often crowded out, driven to seek dangerous com- 
panions in their restlessness ; perhaps an exasperated mother will 
enter a complaint against her ‘‘ stubborn child” before it is too 
late, and she will be committed to the care of the State. 

This difficult age is so well recognized that we have only to 
consider whether we can make its needs our opportunity for turn- 
ing such girls into the right way. The Church has for centuries 
seized this opportunity by opening its doors to its young people 
in revival services and in confirmation. Wherein lies its power? 
Is it not largely that the Church welcomes them one by one into a 
fellowship with its members? Perhaps for the first time in her 
life the girl feels herself treated as a person of some importance 
and her behavior henceforth an object of interest. 

Thirdly, the greatest difficulty to be met is the influence of the 
general spirit of restlessness that prevails throughout the com- 
munity. We seek places for our wards in the quiet country, and 
we are grateful if they find interest in duties and pleasures health- 
ful for body and mind; but there are some who break away from 
this life, for whom the excitement of a city is safer than the 
monotony of a farm. The daughters of these farmers often seek 
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city life, and why should we expect our wards to be content to be 
left behind? Such girls will be apt to seek the city at twenty-one 
years; and, if such is the inclination, it may be wiser, in certain 
cases to let them try it while still under guardianship. 

Fourthly, must we call it a difficulty, the craving of these young 
people for friendship and for marriage? ‘*Do you find that your 
girls care for the attentions of young men?” was asked me by a 
young householder at his happy fireside. We undertake to place 
ourselves in loco parentis; are we fulfilling our duty if we fail to 
give them opportunity for making acquaintances of their own class 
in life? 

Fifthly, we have to contend with the prejudice of the girl 
against ‘* State care.” It should be our special study to come 
less as an officer than as a special friend, in whom she may con- 
fide her difficulties; to serve as a protection against thoughtless 
and impatient employers, letting her feel that some one will listen 
to her side of the question and thus perhaps make life easier for 
both employer and employed. 


III. SYSTEMS OF VISITATION. 

Various plans for the visitation of children had been adopted 
by enterprising women in England and Scotland and the United 
States, but these were mainly for watching over small children and 
infants placed out at board, already well known. In 1873, Mrs. 
Nassau Senior, was appointed by the Local Government Board in 
England to visit the workhouse schools and report concerning the 
effect on the girls of the system of education. She divided the 
inquiry into two parts; first, as to the present working of the sys- 
tem in the schools; and second, as to the after career of the girls 
who had been placed out in the world. She obtained the addresses 
of about 650 girls, those who had been placed out at service dur- 
ing 1871-1872, in all parts of London and its suburbs; then 
inquired personally into the history of fifty-one who had left 
school five years before, in 1868. The observations as to the life 
of the children in the world were first, choice of situations ; 
second, supervision ; third, guardianship; fourth, protection when 
out of place. We will refer later to the result of these observa- 


tions and will meantime quote the following suggestions made by 
this thoughtful observer : 


‘* It requires the eye of a motherly woman to perceive the small 
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details which go to render a situation desirable or otherwise for a 
young girl. There are many questions arising between a girl and 
her mistress that would never be laid before a man, and many 
little troubles occur in a girl’s life that she would find it impossi- 
ble to state to a man, no matter how long she had known him, nor 
how kind he might be. And this holds more especially in any 
matter of health, which is a question of the deepest importance 
to these girls, who have to support themselves by hard work.” 

In 1877 the following scheme was prepared by Mrs. Catherine 
Tait, wife of Archbishop Tait, in order to give permanence to the 
work of the Orphanage at Fulham : 

‘*In respect to orphans Mrs. Tait is desirous to continue the 
system which has been successfully adopted since the commence- 
ment of the Institution, under which ladies or children of the 
higher classes undertake to watch over and care for individual 
orphans, and during the child’s residence at the Home to provide, 
or raise, a sum of £12 to £15 a year for her maintenance. Such 
assistants to be termed Children’s Associates; an associate to 
undertake, by personal interview or by correspondence, to become 
acquainted with the orphan, to be interested in her during her 
residence at the Home, and endeavor to watch over and befriend 
her, if occasion require it, in after life; so that each child may 
feel that she has a friend and adviser interested in her future pros- 
pects, and taking, in some degree, the place of the parent she 
has lost. Mrs. Tait will be very thankful to any ladies, or their 
children, who will come forward and help in this way, and who 
will apply for orphans to be assigned to them.” 


It would be interesting to inquire as to the success of this 
scheme. 

In the United States, after studying the circulars of informa- 
tion published by the Bureau of Education in Washington, D. C., 
in 1875, I find that several schools undertake to report once per 
year or oftener, as to the wards indentured or otherwise placed 
out during minority, especially the German Protestant School in 
Cincinnati, the Children’s Aid Society and the Juvenile Asylum in 
New York, the Children’s Aid Society, working in connection with 
the Industrial Home in Cleveland, Ohio. These undertake to 
provide visiting agents, especially to watch over children placed 
out on Western farms. From a later list prepared by the Bureau 
of Education up to 1879, we find that children placed in the care 
of the following, have the privilege of returning to the institution : 
Waterbury Orphans’ Farm School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., St. John’s 
Orphan Home, Brooklyn, N. Y., Ontario Orphan Asylum, Canan- 
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me 


daigua, N. Y., German English Orphan Asylum. Others con- 
tinue supervisory care of the institution, oversight by managers 
or by teachers, and correspondence as long as possible. The 
Massachusetts Infant Asylum has accomplished wonderfully good 
results in the care of children boarded out in families. 

In only two instances is the word guardianship used,—in the 
Wisconsin Industrial Home for Girls, and in the Industrial School 
for Girls at Dorchester, Mass. 

The Industrial School for Girls, founded at Winchester in 1853, 
but now at Dorchester, took the lead in inaugurating a system of 
individual guardianship, first mentioned as an accomplished fact 
in the report of 1859. ‘A very satisfactory part of our work is 
the guardianship of the girls who leave the school. Each one is 
under the charge of some one of the Managers, who is her respon- 
sible friend and adviser, and the relation so established is sound 
and useful.” And again in 1861. ‘Of the 80 girls who have 
been with us, nearly a third remain under our care, each child, 
when she leaves the school, having a guardian appointed among 
the Managers. It is the duty of such guardian to be the ‘ next 
friend’ of the child—to look after her interests in every way,— 
securing for her justice and kind treatment, and spurring her to 
improvement; receiving her wages, and counselling her in spend- 
ing them; endeavoring to get her a place when she needs one; 
and in this way keeping along with her until she is eighteen, when 
the official relation is generally found to be continued as a friendly 
one. These girls, when out of place, return to the school, which 
often increases considerably our household expenses ; but we con- 
sider it essential to their safety and improvement, and accept the 
increased demand on our means.” One of the early Managers 
writes, after nearly twenty-five years of work: ‘It is my strong 
impression that the guardianship of the Industrial girls was not 
a part of the original plan, but grew with the experience of the 
first years.” ‘We certainly began with eyes and hearts wide 
awake for best methods, and conscious of ignorance and inex- 
perience. With the intelligent, thoughtful minds at work, changes 
and development in the modes of work were sure to come, and in 
the case of the first child sent out to a family, the guardian arose 
in the monthly visitor. As I write, | think I remember the dis- 
cussion which led to the plan of relieving the Monthly Visitor by 
appointing a separate Manager as regular guardian. It was very 
early in the work, and I do not think it was the thought of one 


mind but the experience of all that made it a fixed part of our 
duty.” 


A similar system is now adopted by the Directors of the Female 
Orphan Asylum in Boston. 
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In Hampden county, Mass., Mrs. Leonard has not only proposed 
plans for city and State; ‘*what she had dared to dream of she 
had dared to do,” and one whole year before the Auxiliary Visitors 
began their work for the wards of the State, the Hampden County 
Children’s Aid Association had taken every child from the alms- 
house, and provided for all children who might come upon the 
county in future, by securing committees in every town who should 
seek out homes and watch over the children when placed. This 
society has the right of legal guardianship over its wards, granted 
by the legislature. A certain amount is paid by the almshouse 
toward the board of those children thus placed out who are too 
young to earn their board and clothes. 

The Auxiliary Visitors appointed by Mr. Wrightington, to assist 
his department, form no organization by themselves. Each 
reports directly to the central office, never acting without orders 
from the same. There are now sixty Auxiliary Visitors in Massa- 
chusetts, eight in Connecticut, three in New Hampshire, one in 
Vermont. In twelve of our fourteen counties, girls were already 
placed, and at the first meeting of the Auxiliary Visitors, in March, 
1880, eleven of these counties were represented. The Auxiliary 
Visitors work without compensation, their travelling expenses being 
guaranteed by the Board they assist. It is a work that is ever 
growing in interest and is constantly bringing us face to face withold 
social problems and suggesting new questions. We have spoken 
(1) of the children of the schools and of the central office, which 
serves as a sort of clearing-house, so to speak. (II.) We have 
dwelt on the peculiar difficulties with which we have to contend 
(1) as to transplanting from natural surroundings; (2) as to an 
age of growth and restlessness ; (3) as to the restlessness preva- 
lent everywhere; (4) the danger of making the State guardian- 
ship irksome to the girls. (III.) We have spoken of similar 
systems in hopes to gain information and to ask for the experience 
of others in this direction. 

Let us consider the close connection of the work of outside 
visiting with the work of the schools, and show how each may 
supplement the other. 


IV.—THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTION 
AND VISITATION. 


The State Schools have their place, an absolutely essential place 
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in this work, for they shelter those who have proved themselves 
unsafe outside. It is an unspeakable satisfaction to see the 
healthful color and animation coming by degrees into the face of 
some girl who entered the school pale and worn with the results of 
harmful excitement, or simply with restless habits which might 
have led her into danger, if not checked in season. But these 
very girls must sooner or later come out into the world again; if 
we shut them away and keep them safe too long, they will not be 
in good condition to resist temptation. If kept too long in the 
school, the danger of seeking excitement by associating with evil- 
minded companions in the school, or thus forming ties with such 
which may be most dangerous after leaving the school, will be 
greatly increased ; while, if they see that good behavior secures 
their going out, they will take courage and do their best. We 
give a special trade and we say, ‘* Now, let us find a place where 
this girl may go right on and lose no time;” we find a lion in 
the path that we had not expected. The young apprentice can 
make exquisite button-holes and understand a sewing machine, 
but her knowledge of the world will not be sufficient for her needs. 
‘But, I warned you against these dangers!” ‘* Yes, but I did 
not know then what you were talking about,” was the answer of a 
girl who had been entrapped by flatteries. 

Mrs. Meredith, at a meeting of the Social Science Association, 
in England, said of the English pauper institutions : 


‘‘ The direction in which I see failure for these great agencies, 
is in their lack of provision for the future personal and social life 
of their charges. In order to make them as thoroughly useful 
instruments as they are capable of becoming, they should con- 
template this matter, and adapt their valuable work to its full 
purpose. They do accomplish part of their object, for it is, indeed, 
true that they banish juvenile delinquency; but it is not always 
sure that their training prevents the crimes of their riper age. 

‘* The young people who are sent out from our public establish- 
ments, are men and women sadly disadvantaged by their want of 
family ties, and their isolation in our midst. The result is, that 
at a stage of maturity, they break down, and kick against their 
circumstances, and form the thick mud of our criminal sea. Those 
who dive into that matter will find that it is chiefly composed of 
the detached material which has been in our various great schools, 
and was sent out stocked with knowledge and advice, and even 
provided with friends and patrons, but was left without human 
interests, those blessed assimilations and amalgamations that 
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render self less aggressive, and not only innocuous, but, in its 
turn, beneficent, good-doing and kindly.” 


The Report of the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, for 
1880, quotes from the Rev. L. P. Alden, Superintendent of the 
State Public School at Coldwater, Michigan, concerning children 
placed out from that school in private families: ‘* but if they 
prove to be in the least degree vicious, disobedient, untruthful, 
thievish, lazy or careless, they are pretty sure to be sent back.” 

Not so with the girls under the care of the Massachusetts 
Auxiliary Visitors ; it is our special work to keep the difficult girls 
out of the schools, and, if possible, to replace them within the 
same district, until they can learn by experience what the world 
requires of them, encouraged meantime by the Visitors’ untiring 
and disinterested patience with their faults. Mr. Wrightington 
adds : 


** Girls are committed to the State Industrial School or to the 
State Board and placed temporarily in the State Primary School 
to avoid a danger or to cure an evil. In the former case the offence 
ranges from simple stubbornness through lewdness and larceny to 
manslaughter. These establishments would not be sought as train- 
ing schools, although they often prove to be of great value in 
training children whose rambling vagrant life has heretofore done 
nothing to fit them for honest self-support. Not to speak of more 
serious crimes, when a girl of sixteen on probation in her home 
breaks her trust and seeks work in a common drinking saloon, or 
runs away from place after place, or tries to jump over a bridge 
because life does not please her; when the Visitors’ best efforts 
fail, we gladly avail ourselves of the schools until the girl shall 
have come to herself. 

‘¢ Yet in view of the recognized danger of placing troublesome 
children together and of the loss of a sense of individual responsi- 
bility induced by institution life, the department recognizes every 
well regulated family as a training school; none so good or safe 
elsewhere. ‘The time spent in the school is, and should be con- 
sidered, not so much a probationary as a convalescing period ; 
the child is morally sick, and opportunity is given at the school to 
recuperate. The discharge from the school should be considered 
as final, and a relapse should not necessitate a return. Only in 
extreme cases to avoid imminent danger should such action be 

resorted to. 

‘* System is not a creation but a growth. A system adopted or 
devised may be admirable on paper; it may seemingly provide for 
every possible contingency and make provision for every condition 
in life, yet under the pressure of experimental test it may fail 
utterly. To be successful it must be the result of patient, repeated 
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and long continued trials. The more simple its form, the fewer 
its rules, so that the form and the rules be the result of such trials, 
the better the system. Even then administration is better than 
system. The Superintendent can sit in his office and from the 
detailed account of the Visitor in a given case can advise as to the 
best course to pursue, but that advice though founded upon the 
experience of years is of but little value. He must have personal 
knowledge of the case; he must see the girl face to face, make 
himself acquainted with her hopes, wishes and desires, her long- 
ings and her aspirations, her weaknesses and her failings, and thus 
having the chart before him and correcting it from time to time as 
occasion requires, he may have a reasonable prospect of success. 
Of course this is impossible ; it is not the work of one but of fifty. 
To that end fifty are engaged, and whatever of success is assured 
depends upon the intelligent conscientious labor of these women. 
If the material is unpromising so much better the field,—better 
because it calls for more intelligence, more charity, more patience. 
I have seen a girl brought to the office in the evening, sullen, sus- 
picious and rebellious, her heart full of all manner of uncharitable- 
ness, envy and hate, peremptorily refusing to go to the place 
selected for her,—placed with a judicious Visitor for the night, 
she returns to the office in the morning her face fairly ablaze with 
encouragement, hope and determination, willing to go anywhere 
or do anything. Certainly this was but for a time and a relapse 
came, but the relapses became less frequent and less violent, and 
eventually faded out; another brand plucked from the burning.” 

In October, 1879, there were 268 girls to be visited; 134 more 
were placed out during the past year, and 114 during the past nine 
months, making 516 who have been upon the lists to be visited. 
About one-tenth of this number have been absolutely discharged 
to relatives and are not necessarily to be visited, but those re- 
leased to relatives on probation often require as much watching as 
those placed out in other families. Again, 54 of these have been 
returned to the schools and 6 have been transferred to the schools 
by vote of the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, but these 
60 have probably cost the Visitors more care than any others 
before they were given over. ‘There remain after absolute dis- 
charges and losses, 305 to be visited at the present time. 

During one year and nine months, nine Industrial School girls, 
and seven ‘*‘ board” girls have dropped out of sight. This is only 
1-28 of the whole number. 

The earlier they are placed the more readily they adapt them- 


selves, and this is the strongest argument in favor of the boarding 
out system which in Scotland and England has secured permanent 
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homes for so many ‘‘ foster-children” after payment for a few years, 
Mrs. Calkins, of Springfield, has been especially appointed to 
attend to the children boarded out from the State Primary School, 
she having been commissioned, Nov. 27, 1880, as an Auxiliary 
Visitor without a district, for the purpose of finding homes in 
Western Massachusetts for such of the Primary School children as 
the Trustees may see fit to board out, and also for the visitation 
of the same: this of course to be done in connection with the 
Visitors of several districts, with whom she was authorized to 
correspond, and with whom it is desirable she should consult when 
possible. 


V.-— SUGGESTIONS FOR CRITICISM AND DISCUSSION. 


I should advise no Visitor to undertake the personal care of 
more than half a dozen girls unless she intends to give her whole 
time to the work. Each Visitor may well enlist young assistants 
whose fresh zeal and recent experience of girlhood would enable 
them to give to each girl they befriend a kind of sympathy that 
will call out what was thus expressed, ‘*‘ When I saw her on the 
porch I thought to myself if such a lovely lady as that is coming 
to see me, I must do my very best.” To another, ‘‘ When we saw 
you coming into the chapel the girls thought they should like to 
be in your care, and I am so glad I have you to care for me.” 
And another, with a tone (almost a cry) of bitterness that I can 
never forget, ‘‘ Yes, I will do as you say if only you are to take 
care of me, but if I am to be looked after by half a dozen people, 
as I have been all my life, I don’t know what I shail do!!” 

We could mention many instances of confidence won, and true, 
helpful friendship formed; of a girl volunteering her story of 
her rebellious behavior while the Visitor patiently sits by, during 
the blacking of the kitchen stove; we could give several in- 
stances where the Visitors have housed their wards over night; of 
ten mile drives in rough weather to take a girl from a home where 
the housewife had died, receiving for thanks the threats of the 
man of the house enforced by uplifted cane. 

But our work is still in its infancy, and must be further tested 
before we can give results. We owe thanks to the public and 
private institutions that have given temporary shelter to wards 
passing through Boston. These are the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, the Industrial Temporary Home, Auntie Gwynne’s, 
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the Children’s Mission, and also the Temporary Home in Chardon 
street. 

When the Charitable Committee of the legislature last visited 
the Industrial School, and we listened to the recitation and singing 
of the girls, the thought was forced upon us, ‘* Why should not the 
world outside be safe for these girls, a large majority of them so 
intelligent, and eager, and capable.” 

Prohibitory laws, police courts, even penalties are but blunt 
and ineffectual weapons for their protection; public opinion alone 


can bring back the stern scorn of wicked self-indulgence so vividly 


described in the stories of the early days of Massachusetts. 


DEBATE ON PLACING OUT CHILDREN. 


The following discussion, although it took place on Saturday, is 
printed in connection with the papers of Friday, because it relates 
to the same general subject. 


The Presipent: I see a lady in this andience (Mrs. C. R. Low- 
ell) to whom we owe a vote of thanks, but I fear she would not 
accept it, and so I will compromise by asking her to speak on this 
subject. 


Mrs. Lowe tt: I do not think I can say anything which would 
be instructive to the Conference. In regard to the subject of 
placing pauper children directly in families, I believe that to be 
the ideal system; but I fear that it would not be possible to carry 
it out all over the country, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
thorough and satisfactory supervision. I think you can do things 
in Massachusetts which we cannot do in other States, because you 
have more people who will give their time to such work. Of course 
if you can secure a sufficient number of visitors who will give their 
time, it is practicable, but I fear that the system in any other 
State would not be successful. I believe that the small* farm 
school, like that at West Newton, where children can be kept and 
trained for one or two years, has many practical advantages, be- 
cause it is easier to find one couple who are competent to take 
care of thirty children, than it is to find thirty couples who are 
competent to take care of one child each, and the work of super- 
vising thirty children in such an institution is much less difficult 
than if the children were scattered about in different homes. 
While I admire the perfection of the system as it is carried out in 
Hampden county, I am afraid that we in New York cannot look 
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for anything of the kind yet. We must be content if we can con- 
vince people of the advantages of small institutions. 


Mrs. Leonarp: All children are placed in institutions tempo- 
rarily. The intention in doing this is afterwards to place them in 
families. The institution life must necessarily be short. If you 
place a child of self-supporting age in any family, you must exer- 
cise much watchfulness. I was formerly a manager of the Chil- 
dren’s Home in Springfield. The watching and the following up 
of the children sent out from that institution was, for the time, 
admirably done. But now it is not so well done by reason of the 
few people engaged in it. The children are placed in families, and 
do not always receive proper treatment. It all comes down to the 
same thing, eternal vigilance is the price not only of liberty, but 
the security of all dependent persons. As I sat here in this Con- 
ference yesterday, and listened to the glorification of reformatory 
institutions going on, I felt as if I had heard a dissertation upon 
hygiene, where the discussion turned upon cathartics or some such 
thing, instead of good food, proper exercise, &c. We shall never 
have our poor and dependent classes, in all departments of life, 
elevated, until we have more Christianity. I have been discour- 
aged, and paralyzed, and disheartened continually by the diffi- 
culties in getting people to work. But I believe today, from the 
success we have had in our own county, that every single depend- 
ent child, at the earliest age, can be better situated by boarding 
it out at a small price, in a respectable family, than they can in 
any institution. I should like to see every single institution in 
the country for dependent children closed tomorrow, if they could 
be. 


The Presipent: Mrs. Lowell has given us not only one good 
speech, but two. 


Miss Jennre Coxttins: I would like to speak a word in behalf 
of the institutions, mainly to show the material they have to work 
upon. This morning I questioned a girl who has served sentence 
at Deer Island, afterwards in Dedham jail, and next in the 
Woman’s prison. I said, ‘* Mary, what was the first offence of 
yours which caused you to be sent tothe Island?” “I wasa 
little girl of ten,” she said, “ living in one of the back streets ; my 
father was a hard-working man, and Sunday morning he gave me 
two dollars and told me to go to fetch the beans for breakfast, — 
to get a loaf of brown bread and a quart of beans for the family, 
and a pint of whiskey for himself or mother. Going, I met another 
girl and she said,‘ Mary, let ws go and have some whiskey.’” 
Both little girls drank until they were intoxicated, and were found 
by an officer in the alleyway. He found out their homes, and 
Mary’s father was so indignant, and so lacking in Christian spirit, 
that he said the officer might retain the girl, and, consequently, 
she was brought into the Municipal Court Monday morning. The 
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father was not called as a witness; she was complained of for 
being drunk; the officer was the witness and she was sent to the 
Island. She was not put with the other criminals, but taken into 
the family to wait upon one of the matrons, who taught her to 
crotchet, and when she came out made her handsome presents. 
However, after she had been discharged, she felt that she had 
become acriminal. She found some money of her father’s in a 
boot at home, and took it; her father then appeared against her 
and she was sent to Dedham jail. I have heard her tell how kind 
the people at Dedham were; she felt for the first time that it was 
worth while to live. She is naturally a brave-hearted girl, and is 
today a working girl in a family, where they think a great deal 
of her. But in the Woman’s prison, she said it was like boarding- 
school; the girls there felt proud at every opportunity which was 
given to them for improvement. I inquired what was the punish- 
ment: ** Solitary;” ‘‘What is that?” ‘We have a pleasant 
room where we can look out on the landscape, and occasionally 
the matron calls, and our food is brought, and we are talked to by 
the ladies; and if we can crotchet or do fancy work, we are given 
that; but in no case are the inmates treated unkindly. We have 
a recreation room, and the ladies used to come up to the workshops 
and visit us, and when I came out, I was very sorry to be obliged 
to come away.” ‘ And, last fall,” she said, ** I went on a spree, 
and would have liked to be taken back there, because I don’t like 
this work.” 

I wish to say that the ladies and gentlemen that have charge of 
these institutions have very little to work upon. If you could see 
these children as I do, in their natural state, in all their degrada- 
tion, so little to work on, you would be gratified to see the perfec- 
tion that they are brought to. I want to speak a little word for 
Colonel Underwood. People allowed their sympathies to carry 
them beyond their judgments, when these questions were not dis- 
cussed so much as they are now. So a party of ladies and gentle- 
men visited the Island, as you did yesterday. They were ‘shown 
the apartments, and approved of ‘all that was said and done. 
Finally, before a hearing at the State House, one of the gentlemen 
rose and said that he noticed the women who were discharged in 
cold weather left the boat with thin clothing. It was reported in 
the papers very fully. Mr. Underwood had no means of redress ; 
but he wished to have it understood that he was not responsible. 
Very frequently the women were arrested in warm weather, and 
committed as they were. If the sentence is three months, it brings 
them out in December. The city has appropriated shawls and 
warm clothing, and a pair of shoes for them; but they take these 
and pawn them for money, and get drunk and go bac ik again. It 
is well that the institutions should be better known before you can 
judge of their efficiency, and whether we can dispense with them. 
I think that we cannot. 
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Dr. CapwaraveER: I wish to protest against too strong an advyo- 
cacy of the placing-out system as against institutional life. | 
think that by so doing any such argument would defeat the very 
direction which I hope it will take. The placing-out system, from 
the evidence both abroad and at home, and especially the admir- 
able success in Massachusetts, invites the most favorable consid- 
eration; it is one of the most hopeful tendencies of the time. 
But if institutional life were to go out of existence, I think we 
should find that a large number of dependent children could not be 
provided for by the system of placing-out alone. Institutions or 
Homes for the Friendless will be required alongside of the placing- 
out system as places for the transitional care of many of their 
children and for those for whom homes in families may not be pro- 
curable from some disqualifying condition in the child. I think, 
therefore, that it would not be well to assert a sentiment which is 
in the direction we all are agreed is the best, so strongly as 
to bring about opposition from other workers who should have 
great credit. 


Miss E. C. Purnam: I think it is not clearly understood that the 
children we want to place directly out in families are not the 
naughty children, but the dependent children. I did not know 
how Visitors could be found until I went to fourteen towns in 
Massachusetts and found charming people in those quiet places 
ready to do the work. I do not know how it is in the West, in 
New York or Pennsylvania. We went to some intelligent men 


here in Boston and asked what intelligent man we could apply to 
in some country town,—some physician, lawyer or business man ; 
then we went to this man and asked him who was the most sensible 
woman, and we asked her to be a Visitor. 


Prof. Wricut, of Wisconsin: I wish we might have an oppor- 
tunity at some future time to discuss this question of institutional 
life versus home life. It seems to me that the best place fora 
child is a good home, and the worst place for a child is a bad 
home ; that any institution that is likely to exist in the light of 
the 19th century is far better for a child than a bad home, and 
that no institution is likely to be so good for a child as a good 
home. In every institution there is not only the spirit of the 
institution which is diffused through the officers, but there is also 
the spirit of the institution which is opposed to the officers. When 
we study an institution, it is not enough to know what sort of 
people are in charge of the institution, but also what sort of people 
are in the institution with whom the others come in contact. 
There is a degrading tendency in institutions as well as an elevat- 
ing tendency. In every institution we must bear in mind that it 
depends very much on the local circumstances and the character of 
individuals and so on. It seems to me, from the very fact a small 
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institution is far better than a large one on the very ground 
explained by Mr. Paine, that it is impossible to carry it on,— 
whether you call it a prison or an orphan asylum or what not,— 
without machinery. In a large institution each individual becomes 
a part of the machine, and everything must be carried on by a very 
strict discipline. In a small institution there is opportunity to 
individualize, and to care for each one separately, and to make 
exceptions to the rules for the good of the individual, instead of 
carrying on the machinery as the first thing. If I were to classify 
the order of places, best or worst, in which people may be placed, 
especially children or young people, I say first of all, a good home ; 
second best, a small institution rightly managed under proper 
persons, meaning by a small institution, one or two hundred 
inmates or less; thirdly, a large institution; fourth, a bad home. 

Rev. Cuartes H. Bonn: Our institution is known as the Con- 
necticut Industrial School for Girls, at Middletown. It is not a 
State institution, but a private charity with State aid. I feel, 
since listening to the reports of the various bodies, especially that 
from the Auxiliary Visitors of Massachusetts, that our institution 
is trying to combine the work of all. We have twelve ladies con- 
nected with our school who reside in different parts of the State, 
and make it their business to visit the school, to see how we are 
living, and to inspect the general condition of the girls; and when 
they go out into families these ladies take a special interest in 
them. We have one member of the Board whose business it is to 
visit girls; it is my wife’s business also, and another lady con- 
nected with the school visits them. I agree with Miss Putnam, 
that there are many things which can better be brought to the 
attention of a lady in the management of a school for girls. 

In addition to our institution work, we have, as I have said, a 
perfectly working system of placing out and visiting. We have 
in school 172 girls, and outside of the school from 50 to 75, all 
placed in the State of Connecticut with perhaps one exception. 
We prefer to have them in our own State where we can reach 
them. These girls are visited once in three months. We have 
been very successful in placing out girls. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the time of detention in school. Girls are committed 
to us until they are twenty-one. That law has been operating only 
three years. We do not propose to keep them until they are 
twenty-one. We could not do it. But we do propose to exercise 
till then a careful guardianship in their affairs. The average de- 
tention is from two to three years. We are very careful to have 
girls ready to go before sending them out. We have the class of 
honor and grade system, and I do not wish any girl to leave 
the school until she is in the class of honor. Then she goes with 
all the honors of the school, and it is very seldom that such a girl 
is returned. But when, through the influence of friends, a girl in 
the sixth or seventh grade is allowed to go out, in nine cases out 
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of ten it is a failure. It was the experience of Mrs. Rockwell, 
the former superintendent of the school, and now superintendent 
of the Milwaukee Industrial School, that of girls placed out in 
families nine out of ten will do well in country homes, and one 
out of ten in the city. We trust our girls. We have no cells, 
no bolts or bars. We try to manage them by treating them fairly 
and without partiality. They know they will receive proper treat- 
ment. In any special case of discipline I have sometimes gone 
into the school-room where a girl has been reported as in rebellion 
against the teacher, and I have asked the girls of that room, 
*¢* Girls, what is your opinion; has she done wrong or not?” And 
in such cases it has been my experience that the girls testify that 
she has done wrong and ought to make proper redress. There are 
many other things that I might say. It is a subject which has no 
limit. I wish it to be understood that, so far as the work of 
placing out and visiting is concerned, we profess to do that 
thoroughly. If you visit us, you will find that we have this system 
in successful operation. ; 


Dr. Water Cuannine: It seems to me that what we need is 
a sufficient supply of eternal vigilance. That is what the boarding 
out system depends upon. When each child can be visited, then 
it will be a success. But if people take children for a very low 
price, they want to make all they can out of them. Therefore it 
requires a very large amount of vigilance. That is the difficulty 
of placing the insane in private dwellings. When the insane are 
in large institutions, we can supply the necessary vigilance. I 
would say, further, that the success of institutions depends very 
much upon the personal character of the superintendents. At 
the Reformatory Prison at Sherborn, for instance, the officers are 
of a superior order, and from that arises in part the great success 
of that institution. Of course the character of an institution 
depends more or less upon the character of the persons who com- 
pose it; but the success of the institution will after all be vitally 
affected, for good or bad, by the controlling spirit. 

Mr. Loomis, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: I merely desire to present 
a matter in the hope that it will elicit some criticism. I shall read 
what I have prepared, quoting a part of a circular soon to be 
issued in the name of some leading citizens of the Hudson River 
Valley, concerning the Hudson River Industrial School for Girls: 

We desire to call the attention of our benevolent citizens to the 
fact that in the greater part of the State of New York, there is no 
institution corresponding to the Reform Schools for Boys, or to the 
Industrial Schools for Girls, whieh have for years been established 
in nearly every Northern State. To meet this great need—first, 
for the Hudson river counties—it is proposed to erect at some 
central point in the valley, as the funds may be given us for that 
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purpose, a number of cottage homes, each under the charge of a 
matron and teachers, to which poor exposed and neglected girls of 
the following classes may be committed for such unsectarian, but 
religious education, and discipline, as shall prepare them to be 
transferred by the managers to respectable families for self-support. 

ist. Those for whom homes must be provided under the act for 
the prevention of cruelty to children. 

2d. ‘Those who are now being brought up in beggary, or who 
by the neglect or crime of their parents, are exposed to a career of 
vice, under the laws against truancy and vagrancy. 

3d. All the younger and more hopeful of those who are arrested 
by the criminal officers of the district, for petty offences, and who 
ought to be spared the contaminating influences of the juvenile 
prisons. 

Ten thousand dollars will found one of our cottage homes, and 
will provide accommodation for about twenty-five young girls. 
Several of the homes of the Connecticut institution were founded 
by the individuals whose names they bear. It is desired to begin 
the undertaking by the erection of three of these homes and of a 
central building for general purposes. It is proposed that pledges 
shall be conditioned upon $75,000 being first secured ; upon the 
recognition of the institution by the legislature as a place for the 
legal committal of young girls of the classes named; and upon a 
per capita allowance for their board as a State or county charge. 


The above institution is as yet only in the hopes and prayers of 
its founders. As the latest of the efforts which are being made to 
care for exposed and neglected girls, we are endeavoring to avail 
ourselves of all the light we can get from the history and experi- 
ence of these Industrial Schools which have been founded in so 
many Northern States. But these differ very much among them- 
selves in several important respects. Some are wholly State in- 
stitutions, built and officered by the State; others of private 
origin, and either in part or wholly of private endowment. 


Some gather their inmates in a single large building, and are of 
what we are accustomed to call the congregate character ; others 
have adopted the family or cottage system of separate homes for 
small groups of girls,—not however even then, in all cases, of 
uniform size, but ranging from 20 to nearly 50 inmates. Some 
are supported by appropriations in given sums from the State 
treasury, others are allowed to tax the different counties a larger 
or smaller weekly charge for each of the inmates supported from 
their county. None, I believe, are sustained wholly by private 
and voluntary charitable contributions. In one or two cases the 
principle is distinctly laid down that residence in the institution is 
to be regarded as wholly temporary, and while the child is being 
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transferred to some family in the community ; in others, residence 
from one to three years is contemplated and regarded as desirable. 
The disposition and arrangement of the industries employed is 
very different in the different institutions. The legislation is in 
regard to no two of them exactly the same. The religious ques- 
tion, as might naturally be expected, is very vitally important, 
and in institutions for children is somewhat differently provided 
for—in the various schools already established. 

These questions are all, in one sense, practical questions to us, 
to be decided by our Trustees when chosen, by our legislature 
when we shall ask incorporation. If I mention all these matters 
here, if in part I bring our undertaking to the notice of the Con- 
ference at all, it is in the belief that it is even more important for 
this Conference to consider what is directly to influence the future, 
than to attempt changes in what has already taken definite organ- 
ized form. 

The Connecticut institution embodies more of the features we 
aim at than any other industrial school,— an institution of moderate 
size, in very small, economically built separate homes, to be pro- 
vided by private beneficence with State aid, with a power of taxing 
upon the counties or the State for each inmate as one source of 
income for the current expenses. It should be officered by women, 
with industries which shall mainly be designed to prepare for self- 
support at the earliest moment at which the girls could wisely be 
transferred ; and all under the management and supervision of an 
earnestly religious, Christian Board of Trustees. I wish very much 
that the approval of this Conference, and the weight of its influence 
in favor of these plans, might assist us in securing a large part of 
our endowment funds from the benevolent citizens of Eastern New 
York. And I venture to think that in relative importance there is 
hardly anything greater for this Conference to consider than the 
future which can be formed and shaped as compared with criticisms 
upon what has been already put into form and organized, and is so 
difficult to change. 


Nore.—The heading ‘‘ Fifth Day’s Session” should precede the 
report of Mr. Letchworth, on page 271. The report of Mrs. 
Devoll, though read Friday, is for convenience printed in 
Saturday’s proceedings. 
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SIXTH DAY’S SESSION. 


TWO SPECIAL REPORTS. 
I. THE RESULTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF A POLICE MATRON 
IN THE CITY OF PORTLAND, MAINE. 
READ BY MRS. SARAH W. DEVOLL, M. D., OF PORTLAND. 
(Friday, July 29, 1881.) 

In the year 1876, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Portland, considered the propriety and duty of such an organ- 
ization, directing a part of its efforts to the reform of 
women. It was suggested that no plan or means to this end 
seemed so immediate, and practical, as to place a woman at the 
police station to care for the women taken there. The idea met 
with ready sympathy. A petition was at once circulated, setting 
forth the need of the work, and stating that among those taken to 
the police station, were many women and children, that suitable 
care and assistance could be rendered them only by a person of 
their own sex; and asking the city government for the regular 
attendance at the station of a competent woman, permanently 
appointed, and the necessary appropriation therefor. The charac- 
ter and wealth of the petitioners secured the appropriation of $100 
for the year, and the consent of the city government that the 
woman in the office of missionary should labor there. It was held 
that the office of government is not to institute or conduct re- 
forms ; nor was it deemed essential for the sake of decency to 
have a woman there; the idea that had led many men and women 
to sign the petition, who duubted the success of the undertaking 
as a reformatory work. Subsequently, for two years, the city paid 
the Matron $100, which last year was increased to $200. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union are responsible for 
all expenses incurred in the work; namely, the balance of the 
salary paid the Matron ($265 per annum), and the outlay neces- 
sary in the care and disposal of children, and the care, support, 
and reformation of women,—so far as it does not legally devolve 
upon the authorities to do it, as in cases of sickness or destitution. 
A committee of women supplement the work of the Matron, to 
whom she reports daily, if necessary, cases requiring more atten- 
tion than she can give, or beyond the scope of her work. 
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The duty of this Police Matron is to visit the station morning 
and evening ; if anything occurs at other times demanding her 
attention, she is notified by the police. At her visits she gives 
attention to the physical wants of the sick, or those whom misfor- 
tune or crime have brought there; learns of each their history 
and the needs it unfolds, and presents to them the aims of the 
society in a quiet, tender, plain manner. Sometimes she goes 
with them into the court room, or waits to know the judge’s de- 
cision. Sentence is sometimes suspended, and the advice of the 
Matron as to the course to be pursued in certain cases is followed. 
Girls and young women are not allowed, if possible,—if the 
offence be light, or the first one, —to be taken into the court room. 
These cases are handed over by the Judge or City Marshal to the 
care of the Matron or the Committee. The room and cells where 
women are kept are under the Matron’s supervision. 

It is her duty to see that they are supplied with clean bedding 
and towels, water and soap. These were far from clean, or the 
supplies ample, when the work first began. The duties of the 
Matron include searching women arrested for stolen goods; and 
the officers have extended this part of her work, in several in- 
stances, by availing themselves of her discretion and tact in 
detective work successfully, where they had been baffled. She 
visits any of the persons taken to the station, wherever they go or 
are sentenced, and notifies the ladies when their terms are about 
to expire. Her peculiar opportunities have enabled her, in a 
number of instances, to forewarn mothers of the danger of their 
daughters, thereby preventing their arrest; the ladies aiding the 
mothers to send them into the country, or to relatives away. 

The Matron has made herself so useful, that she has come to be 
sought by those who can go to no one else. Aware of her famil. 
iarity with the lives of the poor and the wayward, they are not 
afraid to tell her their tale. She is sought, also, by those who, 
having heard from persons whom she has directly or indirectly 
benefited, are themselves in need of counsel or aid; by those in 
need of work; for many of whom homes and work have been 
found. If no other fact could be presented than this, that the 
services of the Matron are appreciated by those who need her aid, 
it were enough to show their value and their need. 

Four years have passed since the work fairly begun, and so 
quietly has it been conducted that few are aware of its extent or 
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the valuable results accomplished by it. Circumstances, such as 
the newness of the work and its tentative character, made the 
plan a wise one, and success could only be satisfactory when 
assured. ‘Time was an important element. The work must stand 
Because the development of 
facts shapes public sentiment, it is important that they should be 
presented ; important also because it concerns the public that 


the test of its sober requirements. 


those unfortunate beings whom we call ‘ outcasts,” when they 


are women, can be reformed in a way to satisfy the intelligent 
and meet the objections of the sceptical. It is important to call 
public attention to the necessity of this and to awaken a recog- 
nition of the justice of having the women and children who are 
taken to the police station, cared for by the attendance of a 
suitable woman. ‘To appreciate the importance of this work and 
exhibit its practical wisdom, we have only to examine it as experi- 
ence and facts have proved it to be. In the variety and wide 
reach of its needs, it is altogether beyond the scope of a temper- 
ance organization ; for not only the cause of the victims’ indulgence 
demands attention, but the condition and needs of all who suffer 
by it. The intemperate women often need every care humanity 
has to bestow. Among them are many young women and many 
mothers ; from the ages of sixteen to sixty-five, women are taken 
to the station intoxicated. Many of these women are disrepu- 
table, and to reform them means a change of the most radical sort. 
We must awaken a desire to lead a different life, teach them self- 
respect, and self-reliance by giving them employment, and care 
for them long enough to make respectable living a reality, and a 
necessity tothem. The husbands must be waited upon, interested, 
helped, encouraged, and sometimes reformed. The daughters of 
these mothers must be given such watchful care and guidance as 
they need, and sometimes removed. Among those taken to the 
station are many children; boys who are sent to the Reform 
School, girls, now and then sent to the Industrial School; but for 
want of room there, and the lack of suitable places, the larger 
number go to bad homes, to the streets and ruin. 

Many respectable women go there for lodgings as they are 
passing through the city, having no friends or money, and seeking 
employment. Many sick are taken to the station, the insane also 
to await removal; some, too sick, remain for days,—in one 
instance for several weeks. Quite a number of women 
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every year make their way to the station, near parturition, 
destitute of everything that can make them comfortable,— 
- sometimes even decent. Children are occasionally born there. 
Young women are frequently brought to the station on suspicion 
of guilt, or to testify against men or women for selling liquor, or 
keeping houses of ill-fame.. We have had very recently five such 
women, none over twenty, arrested for no crime, and not always 
guilty of any,—but girls that have been loosely brought up, or sim- 
ply ‘* growed” like Topsy,—drifting about in ignorance and rest- 
lessness, seeking employment, or in the hope of bettering their 
condition,—or else in the indifference of sullenness, begotten of 
cruelty, with the tale of ‘‘ no mother,” or ‘** father married again.” 
One of a large family, of whom in some sort they have had the 
care, and now seems to have lost their place in the home. When 
such women are discharged where can they go? Who is there to 
care for them, to know their need, or help them to respectable 
homes, or honest work? Who would take them, however capable 
or willing, with such an experience or record, which on its face is 
against them? .It is not the work of the police to care for such 
cases. Who can help them if no woman is at the station to open 
the way for them? E 

The method pursued has been freely to offer to all the encour- 
agement and support necessary to reformation ; in certain cases 
which seemed to warrant the effort, where aid has been rejected, 
they have been visited, and their reformation accomplished. For 
all who manifest any desire to reform, however unpromising the 
case, rooms in respectable parts of the city, furnished by the 
society, are given them, where they are placed, with the expecta- 
tion of receiving the visits of the matron, and the ladies of the 
committee, at any time of the day. If destitute, they are sup- 
plied with garments, or cloth to make them, which, with their little 
housekeeping, helps to wear away the strangeness of their situa- 
tion and surroundings, and gives occupation for their hands and 
thoughts. These daily visits, besides the plain kindly talk on 
personal need, are made pleasant interchanges of thought on com- 
mon things; sure to furnish hints of their life not previously com- 
municated, and sometimes a revelation of previous falsehood. 
Sooner or later, in some cases within a few days, homes in 
the country are found, for all who are capable of doing domestic 
work for pay, or are willing to do it as an equivalent for knowledge 
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gained ; where cases have justified it, money has been paid for the 
advantages of the home life, and such instruction. More homes 
open their doors to us in need and sympathy, than we can supply 
with help. This codperative plan enlarges the usefulness of the 
work, and is often a boon to the overburdened country housekeep- 
ers, who find it difficult to secure or keep even poor help. 

There are some cases we are obliged to care for and support 
for a long period, sometimes for a year or more; in one case for 
three years. Health impaired, must, so far as possible, be re- 
stored, and the care of those prolonged,whose unusual energy of 
character has lent force to bad habits. The history of one such 
case is most suggestive to those who do not believe the city, or 
State, are from principles of economy responsible for the educa- 
tion and training of the young. LEarly in life an orphan, with no 
one in particular to care for her, drifting about like a leaf ona 

yave of the ocean, came to the city an attractive girl of fourteen, 
entered a saloon as waiter, and married a miserable man, the 
son of the woman who kept it. For sixteen years she has been 
an active promoter of evil, notoriously troublesome, and much 
expense to the city and county. Of another class, (our ability 
to reform which has given us satisfaction) I will give one instance. 


A Scotch woman, the mother of five children, who was frequently 
taken to the station, and sometimes her oldest son of seventeen 
with her, has not been arrested for three years. 


She has been 
intoxicated since, but not disturbing the peace. Her husband 
now declares ‘‘she has not drank a drop for a year and a half, 
and the home seems something like a home now ;” she is kindly, 
sensible and a neat housekeeper. ‘This is one of a peculiar class 
of cases. The nature of the father’s occupation, or the necessity 
of getting a living compels them to go where they can ply their 
trade, or find work. In the event of the arrest of the mother, 
what can the city do with the children? The judge realizes the 
difficulty, selects the least of the two evils, and lets her go home 
—suspending sentence; but sooner or later it is pronounced. 
This was the reason we took this unpromising case in hand; the 
woman was sentenced to sixty days and her children left to their 
own care. To save these mcthers means to save the children. 
The ladies are often called in where persons are in doubt to 
whom to apply for relief, or by those who have heard of the 
Society’s agent. One day, one of the committee was called to a 
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place where a woman lay dying. Her husband was on the bed in 
a drunken stupor; five sickly children were in the room, a girl of 
eleven was seriously suffering from chorea; there was another 
girl of six, a boy of four, and one of fourteen totally blind, hold- 
ing a baby seven days old, to whom he gave the most tender care. 
He said, ‘‘ before the baby came he loved his pigeons best of any- 
thing in the world, but now he loved the baby best.” There was 
no food in the house, but dozens of beer bottles. The woman 
carried the marks in her face of long suffering, and evidently died 
of neglect. Over the woman’s coffin the man signed the pledge, 
kissing her tenderly as its seal; fifteen months have passed, and 
the pledge is still kept. He is a fisherman, was helped to a boat 
which he has paid for, and the children, now taken care of by a 
respectable housekeeper, go to school and Sunday-school. 

Perhaps after all what will clinch the argument for the necessity 
of this work will be the percentage of arrests of women; what is 
the necessity of a police matron, in round numbers? Over New 
England the arrests of women are from 10 to 20 per cent. of the 
whole number of arrests. There is a general agreement in the 
statistics, that in the whole number of arrests there is a decrease ; 
but the relative number of arrests of women have increased. The 
arrests alone do not represent the number of women who go to 
the station ; many women seek lodgings there ; some mothers with 
their children, destitute and needing assistance. Temporary 
Homes are few, and the destitute, and unknown, good or bad, 
must go to the station. The numbers of insane women taken to 
the station have doubled in Portland since 1857. We think this 
must be nearly the same in other places; but the imperfect method 
of keeping the records in some cities makes accuracy impossible. 
Vagrancy and larceny have increased; also, in a marked degree, 
crimes of the young. The number of arrests of children has in- 
creased. Another feature is, the increasing numbers of women 
who leave home to seek, anywhere, concealment of their maternal 
shame. ' 

‘A fact we may not ignore is that a larger number of women 
are punished for their crimes than men, owing to the impossibility 
of getting bail; which makes u relatively larger number of women 
to be cared for than men, in proportion to numbers arrested. 

The value and importance of any preventive or reformatory 
work increases in proportion to the number of the young it includes. 
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As we have seen, a large majority of those for whom a matron 
would expend her energies, are the young,—a consideration out- 
side of the propriety of such a measure as women being cared for 
by a woman, and the alleviation of the wants of the sick and 
destitute. What to do for, and with the girls, is a troublesome 
question. The State of Maine provides for the reformation of 
over two hundred boys, while it only makes provision for twenty- 
four girls, and then the institution is overcrowded and its inmates 
improperly classified. 

It seems a wise and economical plan for each county to have 
small homes for the better class, for both sexes, ‘‘ setting the 
solitary together in families,” and devoting the State institution to 
the worst class. There is a class of young girls that give us 
much anxious thought, where the antecedents are good; but 
obliged to take homes in bad neighborhoods for the sake of low 
rent, parents expose their children to most demoralizing influences. 
The daughters of widows give us especial solicitude ; with per- 
haps little power to govern, or because of the exhaustion of phys- 
ical and mental energies in gaining a livelihood, or with false esti- 
mates of life, or over-indulgence and love in their care of them, 
they drift into evil as if born to it, and run to ruin on our streets 
before our eyes. 

The results of the employment of a police matron we have esti- 
mated carefully. Eight per cent. of the whole number arrested 
have been permanently benefited. Of those properly classified 
(by which I mean susceptible of benefit), we may reckon twenty 
per cent. There are many arrested who are not proper subjects 
for aid; women whose goats run at large, old women for selling 
liquors, ‘‘search and seizure” cases, common drunkards and 
others. Twelve young women have been sent to parents or friends, 
five have respectably married, others are quietly supporting them- 
selves in homes, some earn their living by washing and cleaning, 
others by sewing. 

We count those saved who manifest no desire to go back to their 
evil ways, who continue in well-doing and keep up their interest 
and intercourse by visits or letters with some one of the ladies. 
Circumstances fashion the hold that each may have on those in 
charge. A year’s probation of this course, gives us the assurance 
of reformation ;, years increase the numbers on probation and the 
satisfaction in our work. We have those of whom we have this 
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assurance for four years. Some have turned back, but the effort is 
not considered wasted. The cause does not altogether lie with the 
women, but may partly be attributed to those who constantly ply 
their arts to keep them down, and who use every means to draw 
them back if they can find their whereabouts. This is necessarily 
a silent work ; there are many interesting facts in connection with 
it, that in the nature of the case cannot be made public, but which 
would reveal its necessity. 

Twenty-one children have been sent by us to the Industrial 
School, and to good homes or relatives; one blind girl, 12 years 
old, sent to the school for the blind in Boston for two years,— 
who for years had been shut up in the morning and left alone until 
night, when her mother returned from her work as a rag picker, 
—a case that probably would not have been known but for this 
organization. 

From a report made a year ago, it seems that Providence began 
in a better way a similar work, through the influence of Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Churchill and a wealthy lady of that city. The 
matron is one of the permanent police officials with a salary of 
$600. Again, the mayor and these ladies visited the stations to 
perfect their plan,—and when the city government passed the 
ordinance ereating the office, and making the appropriation for its 
expenses, it made another appropriation of $1,000 to be expended 
upon the station, to make it comfortable and suitable for women. 
How many stations are there comfortable and suitable for women? 
The station in Portland is not. The Prisoners’ Aid Society of that 
city have given the women interested in it a Home, in which they 
may place women, at the close of terms in jail, and others. 

This whole movement is in its infancy; we have small funds, 
and the work is necessarily imperfectly organized. Every year 
we are learning how much we need the ballot, to enable us to reach 
the utmost good and extent of our possibility. The jails, work- 
houses, and hospitals are closed against us, except by special per- 
mit each time we go. My chief hope in presenting this report is, 
that it will aid in extending such a system more perfectly organized, 
—through the appointment of police matrons by the municipal 
governments and by a coérdinative action, not now possible. 
To this end we need the appointment of women on Boards 
of Overseers of the Poor, County Commissioners, and State Boards 
of Charity, and we much need Reformatory Prisons for women. 
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In its support will also be needed the aid of the practically intelli- 
gent, judicious women of the organized Charities, or a committee 
to codperate with them; because the important questions must 
always arise, what to do, and how to deal with those in whose in- 
terest the police matron is employed. We hope that this work,— 
crudely presented as it is in this report,—may be considered worthy 


to be extended by those who are striving so nobly to better the 
condition of mankind. 

One word as to our Home for Women and Children, established 
a month ago, in connection with the police matron’s duties. It is 
temporary in its design, until places in the country can be ob- 
tained; it is also a home for destitute convalescents, and for 
infants and young children whose mothers come to us before or 
after their birth; whether able to pay their board or not (of which 
the ladies judge), they must always pay more or less when they 
can. Orphan boys may be placed there, too. It is the only 
nome for infant orphan boys in the State. Of these inmates 
all are expected to contribute to the support of the Home, so far 
as they are able, in the care of the house and children, by sewing, 
by laundry work, and whatever else they can do. Under the care 
and instruction of an excellent, practical matron, we hope the in- 
mates will be better fitted for usefulness elsewhere. 


II. REPORT OF MISS CHEVAILLIER, SECRETARY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE INSANE. 


There are so many older and wiser than myself who can so 
much better represent our ‘‘ National Association for the Protec- 
tion of the Insane and the Prevention of Insanity,” that it hardly 
seems proper for me to take your time save in the briefest of re- 
ports as secretary. 

Our association was organized last summer at Cleveland. At 
that time Dr. George M. Beard, in a paper before your Conference, 
explaining the objects of and the necessity for such an associa- 
tion, said that it ‘‘ required from five to fifteen years for a new 
and unpopular truth, even though it have practical relations and 
be wisely engineered, to become old and popular.” His prophecy 
regarding our work has proved darker than the reality. Our Asso- 
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ciation, to be sure, has achieved but little as yet, particularly in 
the direction of its greatest work, that of the prevention of in- 
sanity, of enlightening the public mind as to its preventable causes, 
and urging the general practitioner to a more intelligent interest 
in and treatment of those myriads of diseases which are on the 
border land of insanity, and insisting that medical colleges shall 
give courses of clinical and lecture instruction in psychological 
medicine—all this grand field, so important in its economic and 
humane relations to State and society, lies almost unexplored be- 
fore us. Our efforts have, however, borne some slight fruit 
already. And, first of all, and most important as a basis for 
future successful, effective work, I think we have overcome some 
suspicion which was naturally felt by many as to what our methods 
would be. We have disproved the fear that we might be aggres- 
sive, fault-finding, impracticable theorists, tearing down, with no 
appreciation of the special difficulties attending the treatment of 
the insane, and with nothing practicable to offer in place of our 
destructive pile. Our Association has slowly and gradually won 
confidence in both Europe and America. A number of the con- 
servative association of superintendents have joined our ranks, 
recognizing that this is not simply a medical question to be given 
over entirely to a body of autocrats, but a social one, involving 
the rights and liberties, the happiness and cure of a helpless class, 
in which the people are profoundly interested, and have a right to 
be heard. They have come among us, and, while no doubt they 
will help to keep the most radical of us just and temperate, they 
have no desire to, nor can they, clog our action in the direction of 
scientific and humane advance. We have no more earnest workers 
in behalf of the insane, with standards of attainment as high as 
the most ideal of us, than Drs. Reynolds, Gundry, Shaw, Dewey, 
Cleaves, Bancroft, Fisher, Gerhardt, Godding, Goldsmith and 
others, all hospital superintendents. These men invite criticism 
and urge governmental supervision. They are not satisfied with 
the present results in the treatment of insanity. They do not be- 
lieve perfection to have been attained in the construction of our 
asylums, in possible liberty and trust, in home-like conditions, 
nor do they believe that tie depths of the science of psychiatry 
have been sounded, and that it holds nothing more for the allevia- 
tion or cure of insanity. As well might we say of every other 
science that it has yielded up the extent of its usefulness and 
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beneficence to mankind. Now that we have ascertained the fallacy 
of statistics of cure, and have awakened to the awful fact of the 
apparent incurability and the alarming increase of insanity, is 
there not danger that we drop our hands in hopelessness until we 


ourselves, perhaps, enter the ever-increasing ranks of those ment- 
ally diseased? Rather shall we not put hearts and minds and 
hands together to devise and to try every possible means known 
to advanced science for the cure of insanity? It is not enough 
that we keep our insane safe or even happy. They have a right 


to.be cured whenever possible, since cure means also a return to 
citizenship, lost not through erime, but misfortune and disease. 
Therefore, let me urge upon every member of this Conference 
that he will not rest satisfied until insanity is not only theoreti- 
cally regarded, but also practically treated, as a disease in each 
and every individual case. You can only accomplish this by 
caring for your chronie and incurable insane in a far more 
economic, homelike way than now, and in considering no money 
wasted which is spent on the medical treatment of the acute in- 
sane. Give these the same benefit of consulting boards of physi- 
cians that you give the patient in the general hospital. His dis- 
ease is as worthy the dignity and skill of the best medical author- 
ity. Pay your asylum medical staff better, thereby securing a 
high order of skill, cutting off from the cost of elegant struc- 
tures, and both patients and taxpayers, and those superintend- 
ents, at least, who belong to our association, will be better satis- 
fied. Let General Brinkerhoff’s terse advice be your motto: 
‘¢ Economy in construction, liberality in supervision.” We want 
consulting boards as a medical right to which the insane are en- 
titled just as much as you are entitled to vote. This is in no 
sense an additional supervisory force. We do, however, need 
more effective governmental supervision of the insane than any 
American State has yet secured, not alone as a protection to each 
patient, but as a protection to the faithful, overworked and under- 
paid medical staff in lunatic hospitals. 

Our Association, besides printing and circulating numerous 
lunacy documents, and appointing a number of expert committees 
—who are now doing practical work in various directions, of which 
they will soon report—has held two public meetings during the 
past year, one in New York and the other in Boston, at both of 
which eminent experts in various departments read papers of in- 
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terest, and the results of which upon the public mind, and in the 
hospitals, both as a creator of mutual good feeling, greater con- 
fidence and a stimulator to deserve this public confidence, has been 
fully equal to our expectations. The Boston meeting was honored 
by remarks from the chief magistrate of our Commonwealth, whose 
intelligent sympathy and appreciation on all the questions with 
which this Conference deals, you had an opportunity of judging 
last Monday. With justice to our faithful asylum officials, with a 
real apprehension of the difficulties surrounding this special sub- 
ject, yet with progressive foresight which will not be satisfied until 
all that science, humanity, central supervision and a proper 
economy and a wise generosity can effect, our Governor, intel- 
lectually, at least, grasps this subject. I commend to you Governor 
Long’s last inaugural message to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and hope next year to congratulate each State upon similar clear- 
sighted, far-sighted suggestions from its chief executive upon these 
humane and social questions, which has already won for Governor 
Long’s last message an enviable reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

As Secretary of this Association, I am commissioned to carry 
out the suggestion made by Mr. Sewall at your Conference last 
year, and obtain a full abstract of all the laws relating to lunacy 
in each State, which cannot fail to be of much use, and to contain 
valuable suggestions for the codification and unifying of the laws 
of the different States. I would, therefore, ask the proper repre- 
sentative of each State to send to our Association, through its 
Secretary, the lunacy laws of his particular State, with such sug- 
gestions as he may deem pertinent. 

The special questions of mechanical restraint, occupation, etc., 
it has always seemed to me, will settle themselves if we wait 
patiently and do not insist too strenuously that our superintendents 
should assume responsibilities and risks which they may have here- 
tofore overrated, for they are one and all beginning to see the 
unconscious cruelty of their practice and to carry out by degrees 
what some of us alleged ‘‘ theorists” desire. Above all, we must 
keep our asylums and all our charities and corrections absolutely 
free from politics. In this we cannot take too aggressive and 
determined a stand. Itis this political interference which every 
Europeanist alienist visiting American asylums most severely con- 
demns, and where principally lies the apparent hopelessness of 
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speedy lunacy advance or reform. Bucknill, Von den Steinen, 
Clouston, each had severe words for our mixture of politics and 
charities. One of these gentlemen the next day after seeing an 
asylum superintendent at the head of his establishment, beheld 
him presiding at a Tammany meeting in Irving Hall; and Dr. 
Bucknill’s description in his ‘* Notes on American Asylums” of 
the ‘‘supreme authority over the corrections and charities of a 
large city” of ‘*a politician in the American sense of the word, 
which is not complimentary, and had begun his official career as a 
night-watch in a hospital,” would put to shame us Americans, 
but that we know that civil service reform is ultimately to reach 
even to American charities, and corrections, and that, in this 
special state criticised, and in which I have personally labored and 
seen the political contamination, none is more diligent to effect this 
reform than its noble State Board of Charities, and preéminently 
among them, because of her marvelous moral courage, judicious 
fearlessness, keen discernment and exceptional executive ability, 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell. 

In another far Eastern State, where I have been behind the 
scenes, in efforts at civil service reform with their State Charities, 
one official of an institution stated that until recently he and all 
the officers were taxed (he $50 yearly) for the campaign fund. 
And one of the most efficient and faithful employés in a Massa- 
chusetts asylum informed me, last winter, in presence of the 
superintendent and several members of our legislature, that when 
he formerly was an attendant at the institution referred to, in this 
other State, the political creed of the employés had weight, and 
that he himself, on voting day, while taking the long walk to the 
city to poll his vote, was accosted by two of the physicians with 
an invitation to ride if he would vote their ticket. His American 
dignity caused him to decline the honor, with the retort he pre- 
ferred to walk and vote as he chose (voting, however, I believe, 
the correct ticket which wins that asylum patronage). The insane 
ought not to be capital for party spoils. We do not want politi- 
cians, nor the appointee of politicians, to be intrusted with our 
helpless and innocent insane. And, thank God, we are exception- 
ally free from this evil in Massachusetts ! 


After the reading of the above Reports, other subjects were taken 


up, but at a later hour the question of the share women ought to 
21 
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take in the management of vicious and insane women was debated 
in one of its aspects, as follows: 


Mrs. Ciara T. Leonarp, of Springfield, Massachusetts: [ 
would like to say one word. The Sherborn prison has been very 
much praised and in a way which has been a great pleasure, par- 
ticularly the management of that prison by women. This leads 
me to ask the Conference to consider another subject—a new field 
for women. I am not a Woman’s Rights woman, and do not 
suggest this in that spirit at all. But during the last year I have 
been a member of the State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, 
and am now the only woman of Massachusetts who has officially 
visited the State Insane Hospitals with the full right to inspect 
every part of the institution. Of course, with the large number 
of other duties which our Board has to perform, my visits to the 
hospitals and asylums could only be few in number, and must be 
very superficial. But wherever I visited an institution, I made as 
thorough a business of it as I could. I endeavored to see every 
patient, and every patient who wished could see me also. I have 
spent days and nights at the hospital, and have been shut up with 
a good many persons who have been considered dangerous. [ 
have never seen a shadow of a reason to suppose that there has 
been abuse or neglect. I know, from the nature of things, that 
there must be abuse sometimes and neglect; but I have never de- 
tected them, nor have I had one reasonable, rational complaint. 
The universal plea has been, that they were not insane and wanted 
to go home. But in the course of my work, I have been con- 
vinced that one thing is very much needed, and that is the appoint- 
ment of women trustees upon every board of trustees for the in- 
sane, and one woman physician in every hospital and asylum in 
the State: I am not sure that women trustees would work any 
change in the management. If our institutions are to improve, it 
must be by gradual progress and development. A great many 
things can be done by unlimited money and unlimited wisdom, 
that are not done now. But I think that the women of the State 
have a right to demand that women shall take part in the manage- 
ment of those institutions where women are fully one-half of the 
inmates. I am alive to one thing. I know it is much more difli- 
eult to select good women for trustees than good men. Women 
are not willing to take these places, and women are not so discreet 
asmen. There is no place in the world where women could do so 
much harm as upon such a board. But I think good women could 
be found, and we should have on every board of trustees one or 
two. The Governor of Massachusetts today could make such ap- 
pointments if he saw fit; it is in the hands of the Governor and 
Council, when a term expires, to appoint a woman instead of a 
man. One difficulty arises, which is that a valuable man cannot 
be given up, he must be held in place. So he is reappointed, and 
it is perhaps necessary that we should have some legislation, either 
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enlarging the boards or compelling the appointment of women. 
Before the Conference adjourns I wish some resolution could pass 
in favor of the appointment of women on the boards of insane 
hospitals. At the time the Sherborn prison was established, I re- 
member the utter disbelief which prevailed that women could 
manage women. I heard one very excited legislator say that ‘* no 
woman could manage a ferocious woman.” It was amusing to 
hear, and there are very “ ferocious women” both in the prisons 
and in lunatic hospitals. Yet in the Women’s prison very ‘ feroci- 
ous women” have been »anaged and controlled by women, And 
it is a very remarkable sight to visit that institution, and go to the 
chapel and see all the officers women, and yet holding the women 
in perfect control. Now, it seems to me, that if the women’s 
prison has been a success under the management of women, if 
women have been successful in performing the same duties as men, 
there is every reason to think that women on the boards of trustees 
of the insane hospitals could be very useful. I think the senti- 
ment of this Conference would be the same. In a recent visit to 
the insane hospital at Worcester, I received a long complaint from 
a violent woman who had been a vicious woman. She gave me 
an account of herself and of certain things to which she had been 
subjected, to which I listened carefully, and afterward found it 
was essentially true; and the whole tendency was to show me how 
essential it was to have a woman physician for such as she. If 
we could have such a physician in each of our hospitals as Dr. 
Hall or Dr. Cleaves, we should gain a great deal. I say all this 
with entire realization of the deficiency of my own sex in discre- 
tion. They have not been educated up to the level of men in this 
respect, but I think there are, even today, women of sufficient 
discretion for such places. 


At the request of Mr. Wines, Mrs. Leonard afterward withdrew 
her proposition in regard to women on boards of trustees for 
insane asylums, and asked, instead, that the subject may be con- 
sidered at the Conference next year. 


Dr. Watter CuHanninG: I should like to second the suggestion 
of Mrs. Leonard, but not in such a definite way. I am like Mrs. 
Leonard in not being a very strong believer in Woman’s Rights ; 
but I have the same feeling that she has expressed in this matter. 
I was **‘ dumb-founded ” the other day to see how well that institu- 
tion was managed by women; the Women’s Prison seems to me 
much more successful than it could be if managed by men. It 
occurs to me that a committee might be appointed to consider the 
subject of institutions under the control of women, or the influence 
of women in the management of insane asylums or charitable 
institutions. 
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The Present: I would suggest to Dr. Channing that these 
matters would naturally go to the Committee on the Work of 
Boards of State Charities, and perhaps that would be better than 
to have a special committee. 


Dr. CHANNING moved that the resolution be so referred. 


Mr. Wives seconded the motion, saying: I don’t wish to be 
understood as objecting to lady members of trustees on Boards of 
State Charities, but only to the introduction of the original reso- 
lution, for fear that it may lead to debate that we don’t want at 
this late stage of our Conference. 


Mr. Wricutineton, of Massachusetts: Mention has been made 
here of a boy less than twelve years of age being confined in 
Suffolk County Jail. I did not know of the imprisonment until 
yesterday noon. Had I known it earlier, he would have been 
sooner released. It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add, that he 
has been released and slept last night in his mother’s house. The 
fact was caused by no fault in our laws, or of our system. It was 
purely one of administration. Some one is to blame, and I am 
the man. It occurred in this wise. On the assurance of the 
mother, that she could find bail for her boy’s appearance at the 
Superior Court, the agent of the State Board of Health, Lunacy 


and Charity, in attendance on the trial in the District Court, ad- 
vised an appeal and so reported it. Sufficient care was not taken 
to ascertain whether or not the bail (in default of which the boy 
was committed) had been furnished. 
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THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 
ABSTRACT OF A PAPER READ BY IRA RUSSELL, M. D., WINCHENDON, MASS. 


In these few suggestions in regard to the care of epileptics, the 
cause, symptoms, pathology or medical treatment of the disease 
will not be considered, but how epileptics shall be cared for. In 
this enlightened and philanthropic age very many epileptics are in 
the same condition that insane persons were a hundred years ago. 
Many are confined in poorhouses, some with maniacal complica- 
tions are in insane asylums, others are cared for by friends at 
home, a few only receiving the care and treatment common 
humanity requires and the importance of the disease demands. 
Until within a short time epilepsy has been considered by the best 
physicians as the opprobrium medicorum, so few were ever bene- 


fited by medical treatment. Epileptics have been generally left by 


the regular medical profession as the legitimate prey for quacks 
and charlatans. Granting that epilepsy is incurable, which I am 
far from conceding, there is no more reason why this class of 
sufferers should be doomed to linger out a miserable existence than 
that the chronic and incurable insane should be subjected to the 
same treatment. I have no means of estimating the number of 
epileptics or their ratio to the population, but it is probable that it 
does not vary much from that of the insane. It is deplorable 
when we contemplate how little interest has been taken in, and 
how little has been done for this class of human beings when so 
much has been done for the insane, the deaf, the blind, the 
inebriate, the idiotic and feeble-minded. There is as great a 
demand for a society for the protection of epileptics as there is for 
societies to prevent cruelty to children or dumb animals. My 
practice and observation have convinced me that very many of the 
neglected cases of epilepsy can be cured, and many others greatly 
benefited by treatment. Dr. Powers, of London, who has had a 
great experience in the treatment of epileptics, gives the result of 
his treatment in 562 cases; of these the epileptic attacks ceased 
in 241 cases while under treatment. In 266 cases improvement 
short of arrest was obtained, the fits being reduced to 1-20, 1-30, 
1-50, and even to 1-200 of their former frequency and severity. 
In 55 cases, but little or no improvement. Dr. Hughes Bennett, 
physician to the hospital for epilepsy and paralysis, Regent’s 
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Park, presented a report on the 7th of June, 1879, of 41 cases 
treated during the previous six months, which demonstrated the 
remarkable influence of treatment upon epileptic attacks. In 22 
per cent. the paroxysms were completely checked during the whole 
time of treatment. In 92 per cent. the seizures were either 
entirely arrested during the period of observation or greatly modi- 
fied in frequency and severity. The above citations show how 
much can be done to alleviate if not to cure this unfortunate class 
of sufferers, How shall they be eared for? It needs no argument 
to show that the almshouse is no place for them. In the family 
home many are well cared for; but very many are not, and cannot 
be, but are the source of the greatest anxiety and terror, destroy- 
ing the peace and social life of the family. Many are eared for 
in the insane asylums, and are no doubt properly treated there, 
but no superintendent wants them. ‘Their wild cries and terrible 
contortions during the paroxysms, when witnessed by the timid, 
nervous insane patient, haye a deplorable effect. Now, epileptics 
are not insane, or only a few for ashort time, when under the 
influence of the paroxysm, and it is a great wrong and hardship to 
confine such patients with lunaties. It must be obvious to every 
one that hospitals should be provided especially for this unfortu- 
nate class of persons. In such, properly established and specially 
adapted to the treatment of epilepsy, a vast amount of suffering 
might be mitigated. Many patients would be placed in such a 
hospital that would be self-supporting, Epilepsy is not confined 
to any one class in the community; the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant are alike subject to it. To say nothing 
about the relief to the sufferers, what a relief it would be to the 
friends of the patients to feel that they were better cared for than 
would be possible in their own homes. 


DEBATE ON EPILEPSY AND INSANITY. 


Dr. T. W. Fisner: Separate hospitals for certain classes of the 
insane are likely to come into favor, whenever the number of 
insane in any State will warrant such provision. The subject is 
already an urgent one in this and several other States of the Union. 
I do not propose to discuss this subject here, but merely to make 
a few general observations suggested by the topics under discus- 
sion this morning. A proper classification of the insane in 
hospitals has always been considered an important aid to treat- 
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ment, but the rules which should govern such classification are 
difficult of definition. In the first place it is seldom based on the 
form of insanity,—since classification of the disease is a different 
matter from classification of the patient,—by which is meant the 
distribution of the patients of a hospital into separate wards in 
such a manner that all shall be benefited, and none shall be harmed 
by the association. Neither can classification be based on the 
stage of the disease, since eases, acute and chronic, convalescent 
and incurable, are advantageously mingled in the same ward. 
The degree of remaining intelligence is not a safe guide, nor is the 
presence or absence of dangerous propensities. The attempt to 
divide the inmates of certain hospitals into two classes, consisting 
of those likely to try to escape, and those who will remain will- 
ingly in an open ward, has been made of late; but this is an un- 
natural and, in many respects, undesirable method of classification. 
If fully carried out it would embrace in the same category the 
most demented and the most manageable convalescent cases. 

What then is the principle on which patients are assigned to the 
wards of a hospital? It is by a system which may be termed that 
of ** nutural selection.” In old hospitals each ward gets a kind 
of hereditary social standard of its own which has been acquired 
by long usage, and which is an indefinable idea in the mind of the 
superintendent. By an intimate knowledge of his patients he can 
safely judge of the fitness of any one of them at any given time 
for residence in any ward. I can hardly imagine a more difficult 
task than would be the proper distribution of two or three hundred 
patients by a strange superintendent to the wards of a new hospital. 
The fitness for the social standard of a ward depends on the 
patients’ acquired character, conduct, idiosyncrasies and individual 
peculiarities impossible to describe, but quite easy to discern and 
act upon. 

The question naturally arises, why the principle of classification 
should differ when the insane are distributed in separate hospitals 
instead of separate wards? Superintendents have always found it 
difficult to classify certain classes of the insane, as, for instance, 
idiots and imbeciles, the criminal insane, epileptics and dipso- 
maniacs. These classes are unwelcome in most hospitals, for 
different reasons. ‘The association of the respectable insane with 
those of the criminal class is abhorrent to all our ideas of justice, 
and is felt to be an outrage by all patients capable of discrimina- 
tion. Idiots and imbeciles, if young, are particularly exposed to 
insane violence, and are often impulsively violent themselves. 
They are disagreeable companions, and have too little mind for 
satisfactory association, even with the demented. Epileptics are 
usually sane between the attacks, at which time they often resent 
companionship with the insane, while they are in turn most 
unpleasant and dangerous neighbors during the seizures. Dipso- 
maniacs become sane after a few days’ residence, at least in their 
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own estimation, and though morally disordered they are intellect- 
ually cunning enough to involve a whole hospital in their schemes 
for liberation or revenge. They often are, as Dr. Clouston says, 
**facile, sensual, irresolute liars, devoid of the rudiments of 
conscience, self-control, or true affection.” 

The removal of these four classes to district hospitals would, I 
think, be more welcome to superintendents than the withdrawal of 
the chronic insane. Separate provision for this class has already in 
part been made in this and other States from motives of economy, 
but there is no reason in the nature of the disease at its chronic stage 
for such separation, and many reasons against it. If the division 
was made complete, the recent insane would suffer in many ways. 
For instance: among the chronic insane are to be found most of 
the workers of a hospital, whose assistance is so desirable. Many 
are extremely useful by reason of habituation to certain small 
duties, which they perform with mechanical faithfulness year after 
year. Taken from their limited sphere of action they are helpless 
and useless. Also, among the chronic insane are many quiet 
patients, whose society is agreeable, and who have a useful part 
in asylum life. These old residents are the stable portion of the 
hospital population. They are at home, and help to make new 
comers feel more at home. They bear a part in, or assist by their 
presence at, the amusements and entertainments which interest the 
convalescent patients. They have a powerfully beneficial influence 
upon the more acute cases. <A hospital of none but the recent 
insane, would be as undesirable as a ward all maniacs, melan- 
choliacs or dements. 

These observations are exceedingly inadequate to the subject in 
hand, and I have said nothing whatever of the effect of removal 
upon these classes themselves. The subject has been under dis- 
cussion for years in the Association of Superintendents, and at its 
last meeting, in Toronto, a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Dr. Gundry, of Maryland, Dr. Fauntleroy, of Virginia, and myself, 
to consider the question of separate hospitals for the classes men- 
tioned. I am glad that these problems, which have exercised the 
minds of superintendents for so many years, are at last being con- 
sidered by such associations as this, and another to which I have 
the honor of belonging,—the Association for the Prevention of 
Insanity and Protection of the Insane. 

Insanity has so many social aspects that it is fit and desirable 
that its discussion should not be confined to the medical profession. 
Insanity is no doubt a disease, but it affects the body-politic as 
well as the individual. Although social science deals with masses 
and numbers, it has already shed some light on the treatment of 
insanity in the individual. Its statistics are sometimes as mislead- 
ing, or as capable of perversion, as those relating to the curability 
of the insane in our hospital reports. Still, progress is being 
made, both in our knowledge of insanity in the concrete, and as it 
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affects the great social problems of the age. Social Science is yet 
in its infancy, but, like the infant Hercules, it may from its cradle 
slay the monster whose enormous growth threatens our advancing 
civilization. If so, none will more gladly assist at the post mortem 
ceremonies, than the profession which since the days of Pinel has 
fought it hand to hand. 


The Prestpent: We will still consider the subject of Dr. 
Russell’s paper on the care of epileptics. It is a matter in regard 
to which practical measures of relief can be adopted, if the mem- 
bers of the different State Boards take up the question. I hope 
we shall hear from some of the medical gentlemen present. 


Dr. CuannincG: I have listened with much interest to Dr. 
Russell’s paper. I think his view is rather too hopeful in regard 
to the cure of epileptics. The percentage of cures is acknowl- 
edged to be small. Under treatment cases improve, and may 
seem to recover ; but when the treatment is suspended they relapse, 
to a very great extent. In my opinion there is need of special 
hospitals for this class of persons. They make a good deal of 
trouble in insane asylums. But I think that epileptics do not need 
a separate hospital so soon as some other classes. Those classes 
are the criminal insane and the inebriates, who, though smaller in 
number, present social objections to association with the ordinary 
insane. It certainly requires no argument to show that the crim- 
inal insane are entirely unfit to be associated with the ordinary 
insane. It also needs but little acquaintance with the subject to 
know that inebriates are entirely unfitted for association with them. 
I think that these two classes must be considered before the epi- 
leptics. At present it is more practicable to treat epileptics in 
separate wards of asylums, though eventually they should be sep- 
arated. I think that something should be said in regard to Miss 
Chevaillier’s paper as an exponent of the position of the Society 
for the Protection of the Insane. Ido not know how many per- 
sons heard it, and how thoroughly it was understood, but it seemed 
to me to be a very calm and moderate presentation of the subject. 
If they continue to pursue the calm and temperate course they are 
now pursuing, they will meet with great success. 


Dr. Russeti: In regard to the curability of epilepsy, I presume 
that Iam no more sanguine than perhaps Dr. Channing himself ; 
but I must say that I have been surprised at the results of my 
own treatment, for I supposed that it was an incurable disease. 
But I have been compelled to change my position entirely. Inves- 
tigating this matter, and taking the result of Dr. Dennis’ experi- 
ence, we find that the percentage of cure is equal to that reported 
here by Dr. Earle in the care of the insane. Suppose that any one 
of you has an epileptic child, subject to fits at any time, and fall- 
ing down wherever it may be. He may have fits only once a 
month, yet that child is a source of constant anxiety. Now shall 
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we send him to an insane asylum, and put him under that stigma ? 
We want places to send epileptics where they will be under the 
most skilful treatment, as now when we send our insane patients 
to the insane asylums. There are a great many patients in insane 
asylums in Massachusetts that could be cared for at home; but it 
is very inconvenient. Hence they are sent to an insane asylum ; 
and so it is in regard to epileptics. 


Dr. Fisner: There are two classes of epileptics: those who are 
not considered insane, and those whose cases are considered so 
extreme as to require treatment at an insane hospital. The former 
class might be benefited by hospital treatment, and in large cities 
it is customary to have a hospital for epileptics. It would be very 
suitable and proper to have, in connection with such a hospital, 
sufficiently strong wards for excited and dangerous epileptics, so 
that they could be treated during their period of their paroxysm. 
The curability of epilepsy is very doubtful in confirmed cases ; 
but the great success which physicians now-a-days meet in con- 
trolling attacks and ameliorating their conditions seems to me 
sufficient to warrant special provision for them without considering 
the question of curability. 


Gen. Brinkernorr: We have been considering this subject 
for several years in Ohio. We visited a number of Eastern super- 
intendents and specialists to consider the subject of epilepsy, and 
after getting all the information that we could, we called a meeting 
of the Superintendents of the Insane Asylums of our own State. 
The result of all our thought, though at first a little hesitant, was 
a decision unanimously in favor of a separate epileptic asylum. 
Since that time we have accumulated information and advice in 
regard to the matter, until now we have thoroughly committed 
ourselves to the idea of a separate asylum. I think all our Super- 
intendents are in favor of separate asylums, because they feel that 
epilepsy is a disease of its own kind, and that by having separate 
epileptic institutions there can be a better structure, a better class- 
ification and better care. Therefore we thus recommended to our 
legislature two years ago, and then again this last winter, a plan 
for an epileptic asylum. A bill was drafted upon careful consid- 
eration, and we thought there would be no great trouble in its pas- 
sage. It did go through the house, but unfortunately an amend- 
ment was added which caused a reconsideration and finally defeated 
it. Next winter I feel confident that there will be no great trouble 
in getting a bill through for such an asylum. It has given me 
great satisfaction to hear these gentlemen who are familiar with 
the subject speak in a way which thoroughly corroborates the con- 
clusions we had come to in Ohio. 


